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EGYPTIAN  PAPYRUS  LITERATURE  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  RECENT  DIS- 
COVERIES : 

III.  THE  FrCTION  AND  FABLES  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN 
LITERATURE  AND  THEIR  SURVIVALS  IN  OTHER 
PRIMITIVE  FOLK-LORE. 

BY  JOSEPH   OFFORD,   JUNIOR, 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaoloffif* 

[Bead  November  27,  1889.] 

The  year  1852  is  an  epoch  of  importance  in  the 
study  of  Papyri  as  marking  the  date  when  the 
discovery  was  made  that  they  contained  remnants 
of  a  lighter  literature,  representing  the  favourite 
fictions  and  folk-lore  of  the  Egyptians.  The  story, 
of  which  a  resume  was  then  published  by  M.  de 
Rouge  from  a  manuscript  known  as  the  D'Orbiney 
Papyrus,^  was  the  now  familiar  Tale  of  Two  Brothers, 
80  remarkable  for  the  close  analogy  of  one  portion 
of  the  narrative  with  the  account  of  Joseph's  temp- 
tation in  Potiphar's  house.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
edited^  and  translated,  and  can  be  found  in  Records 
of  the  Pasty  vol.  ii. 

This  document  is  extremely  old,  and  describes 
itself  as  having  belonged  to  Seti  II  when  Prince 
Seti  Menephtah.     It  was  written  by  a  scribe  named 

*  Sdect  Papyri  in  the  British  Ifuseum,  vol.  ii,  plates  9-19. 

«  Maspero,  Le  Conte  de  deux  Fr^es.    [Rev.  Arch.,  March,  1878.] 
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Eana,  who  is  the  author  of  a  work  upon  another 
papyrus  known  as  Anastasi  IV.  This  Enna  lived 
under  Rameses  II,  Menephtah,  and  Seti  II ;  and 
the  D*Orbiney  Papyrus  is  doubtless  truly  of  the 
antiquity  it  allocates  to  itself.  The  various  careful 
studies  made  of  its  contents  have  probably  estab- 
lished the  translation  as  perfectly  as  it  is  ever  likely 
to  be  established;  and  our  understanding  of  its 
sentences  is  probably  more  correct  than  was  that 
of  an  Egyptian  scholar  in  the  Roman  age. 

Though  the  hundreds  of  Papyri  which  came  to 
hand  from  time  to  time  containing  every  kind  of 
document,  letters,  hymns,  inventories,  legal  proceed- 
ings, religious,  medical  and  mathematical  texts  were 
sedulously  searched,  twelve  years  elapsed  before  more 
than  one  such  composition  was  found.  At  length, 
in  1864,  among  a  number  of  other  Papyri  buried 
beside  the  body  of  a  Coptic  monk,  another  Romance, 
known  as  the  Story  of  Setnai^  was  rescued  from  the 
sand,  and  restored  to  literature,  to  pass  into  oblivion 
no  more,  let  us  hope.  The  Papyrus  is  of  late  date, 
being  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  the  writing  is 
Demotic.  Perhaps  it  was  buried  with  the  monk, 
because  he  alone  could  read  this  ancient  script. 
This  story,  too,  has  been  often  published ;  and 
though  the  last  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  many 
phrases  has  not  yet  been  said,  the  general  meaning 
is  thoroughly  understood.  The  tale  it  tells  is  even 
more  weird  and  fantastic  than    that   of  The  Two 


•  The  Tale  of  Setnau,  Renouf,  in  Records  of  the  Pasty  vol.  iv,  1875. 
R6villout,  Le  Roman  de  Setna,  itude  philologique  avec  trad'uction  mot  d 
mot  du  texte  Dhnotique  et  covimerUaire  grammatical,  [Paria,  Leroux, 
1877.] 
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Brothers,  The  plot  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  magic  properties  of  a  certain  ancient  Papyrus ; 
but  the  whole  story  is  full  of  enchantments  and 
transformations,  mummies  acting  as  if  restored  to 
life,  whilst  sorcerers  and  magicians,  courtesans, 
priestesses,  and  princes,  form  a  strange  medley  of 
characters,  resembling  a  tale  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  Some  of  the  incidents  described  are 
strongly  of  the  type  of  those  so  fully  rendered  in 
Sir  Richard  Burton  s  unexpurgated  edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights^  and  need  not  be  commented  upon 
here  except  when  later  considering  the  evidence 
aflforded  by  Egyptian  Fiction  as  to  the  state  of 
morals  therein  depicted.  As  renderings  of  this 
Papyrus  are  readily  accesbible,  it  will  not  be  further 
quoted  here ;  but,  before  parting  from  it,  we  may 
fitly  notice  that  it  presents  us  with  probably  the 
earliest  version  of  that  common  occurrence  in  Folk- 
lore, the  secret  preservation  of  some  precious  object 
in  some  peculiar  environment.  In  this  case  the 
thing  concealed  is  the  aforesaid  magic  book,^  which, 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  mysterious  works  of  the 
God  Thoth  himself.  The  work,  in  this  case,  was 
encircled  by  an  immortal  serpent,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  river  at  Coptos,  bound  up  in  a  coffer  of 
iron,  containing  a  coffer  of  bronze,  in  that  again  one 
of  sycamore  wood,  in  that  one  of  ebony  and  ivory, 
which  again  contained  one  of  silver,  and  the  latter 

*  In  the  indictment  against  the  prisoner  in  the  Lee  and  Rollin 
Papyrus  his  falling  into  crime  is  attributed  to  his  longing  for  and 
expressing  a  wish  "if  I  only  possessed  a  writing  which  would  give  me 
power  and  strength,"  and  he  gets  a  "  writing  from  the  rolls  of  the 
hooks  of  Eameses  III.  Then  there  came  upon  him  a  divine  magic,  an 
enchantment  for  men." 
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yet  one  more  of  gold,  in  which  last  reposed  the 
book. 

A  few  months  before  the  Stoinf  of  Setna  was 
exhumed,  Dr.  Lepsius  had  published  in  facsimile, 
in  the  great  work  on  Egyptian  Monuments,  edited 
by  him  for  the  Prussian  Government,^  four  Papyri 
inscribed  in  Hieratic  characters,  one  of  which, 
numbered  I,  contained  a  tale  known  as  the  Stoi^  of 
Saneha  (Maspero,  Sinotihit).  It  was  not  deciphered 
and  translated  until  1865,  but  was  then  given  to 
the  world  of  letters  almost  simultaneously  by  Mr. 
Goodwin®  in  this  country,  and  M.  Chabas'^  in  France  ; 
these  duplicate  translations,  though  made  inde- 
pendently, coinciding  in  every  important  particular. 
The  text  happily  amounted  to  311  lines;  the  first 
eighty,  or  thereabouts,  written  vertically,  then  about 
the  same  number  horizontally,  and  the  remainder 
again  vertically.  Of  the  first  eighty  lines,  the 
earlier  half  were  defective,  nearly  five  or  six  being 
well-nigh  illegible.  Fortunately,  these  indistinct 
lines  were  in  a  much  neater  handwriting  than  those 
inscribed  horizontally,  in  which  part  of  the  work  the 
characters  are  carelessly  done,  being  full  of  ligatures 
and  hurriedly  expressed  signs.  The  plot  of  the  story 
treats  of  the  reigns  of  the  early  Kings  of  the  1 2th 
Dynasty  ;  and  the  Papyrus  states  that  it  is  a  copy 
from  beginning  to  end  as  found  in  the  original.  At 
w^hat  date  that  original  before  the  scribe  was  written 
cannot  be  said  ;    but  doubtless  the  tale  was  first 

•  DerJcmUler  aus  Agypten^  voL  iv,  plates  104-107.     [Berlin,  1848-57.] 

•  Goodwin,  The  Story  ofSanehay  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vi.  [London, 
1876.] 

'  Chabas,  Les  papyrus  de  Berlin,  Ricits  cPU  y  a  quatre  miUe  ans. 
[Paris,  1864.] 
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committed  to  writing  about  the  time  of  the  12th 
Dynasty,  and  is  therefore,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  oldest  manuscript  in  existence.^  In  1872  Mr. 
Goodwin  pubUshed,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Agyptische 
Sprdchey  an  article  upon  a  Hieratic  inscription  on 
a  stone  in  the  British  Museum,  whose  date,  upon 
paleographical  grounds,  is  determined  to  be  of  the 
12th  Dynasty.  This  text,  strange  to  relate,  con- 
tained a  duplicate  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Story  of  SanehUy  thus  proving  its  popularity  among 
Egyptian  readers  for  a  period  of  over  a  thousand 
years. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  lines  were  undecipherable  ;  but  unhappily, 
worse  than  that,  the  opening  part  of  the  narrative 
was  altogether  wanting  in  the  Berlin  Papyrus,  and 
nothing  in  the  residue  enabled  us  to  glean  the  exact 
purport  of  the  commencement  of  the  story  ;  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  say  by  what  misdeeds  of  his 
own,  or  by  what  persecution,  the  hero,  Saneha,  had 
been  forced  to  become  a  fugitive,  and  bent  upon 
leaving  his  native  country,  for  so  he  was  found  to 
be  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  preserved  portion  of 
the  Papyrus. 

By  great  good  fortune,  however,  yet  another  copy 
has  been  found,  and  this  last  version  contains  intact 
the  missing  introductory  lines.  In  excavating  the 
tomb  of  a  mummy  named  Sennotmou,  a  broken 
Ostracon  was  found  covered  with  rough  Hieratic 
writing  in  red  ink,  divided  into  paragraphs  by  the 
signs  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  Rameside   era. 

*  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  1889,  found  a  complete  Legal  Papyrus  of 
the  12th  Dynasty. 
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It  was  tolerably  perfect  excepting  the  last  two  lines 
giving  the  scribe's  name  ;  these  being  illegible. 

A  propos  of  this  discovery  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence  that 
whilst  so  few  among  millions  of  Papyri,  or  texts 
inscribed  on  less  perishable  materials,  such  as  stone 
or  wood,  have  been  preserved,  we  should  in  this  case 
obtain  portions  of  no  less  than  three  editions  of  the 
same  text ;  but  this  experience  is  not  by  any  means 
unique  in  Egyptian  Literature.  The  Papyrus  in 
Praise  of  Learning,  or  Advice  of  Tiaufsiharat  to  his 
son  Papiy  is  to  be  found  in  Sallier  Papyrus  No.  II, 
Papynis  Anastasi  No.  VII,  and  a  small  portion  of 
it  upon  an  Ostracon  in  the  British  Museum. 
Numbers  II  and  IV  of  the  four  Papyri  published 
in  the  Denkmdler  of  Lepsius,  of  which  the  Stoi^  of 
Saneha  forms  one,  contain  duplicate  copies  of  another 
tale.  The  History  of  a  Peasant,  for  the  text  of  No.  II 
is  at  the  end  a  repetition  of  part  of  No.  IV ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  third  Papyrus,  known  as  the  Butler 
Papyrus,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  again  renders 
the  same  work,  giving  us,  indeed,  a  number  of  lines 
nearer  the  early  part  of  the  story  than  the  Berlin 
manuscript.  They  are,  however,  though  by  different 
hands,  all  written  in  about  12  th  Dynasty  style. 

More  interesting  still,  the  work  termed  the 
Instruction  of  Amenemhat  is  already  known  to  be 
preserved  by  six  examples,  known  as  the  Sallier 
Papyri  I  and  II,  the  Millingen  Papyrus,  another  at 
the  Louvre,  No.  4920,  and  two  Ostraca  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Such  facts  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  the  inferences 
either  that  as,  although  but  a  fragment  remains  of 
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the  Papyri  and  inscribed  tablets  of  ancient  Egypt, 
there  are  several  cases  in  which  the  same  composi- 
tion is  repeated,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
literary  works  was  limited  ;  or  that  those  of  which 
we  possess  portions  of  more  than  one  copy  were 
classical  texts  especially  favoured  by  the  people. 
Such  works  as  the  Instruction  of  Amenemhat,  or 
the  Papyrus  in  Praise  of  Learning,  may  well  have 
formed  themes  for  the  exercise  of  composition  and 
penmanship  in  the  higher  schools,  but  the  fictions 
which  we  have  in  duplicate  doubtless  owe  their 
multiplication  to  their  general  popularity. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Ostracon  containing  the 
lost  commencement  of  Saneha's  adventures  was 
broken  ;  and  it  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  this 
fracture  was  not  recent.  The  breakage  had,  in  fact, 
taken  place  upon  its  deposition  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
presents  an  important  analogy  with  funeral  practices 
among  peoples  in  a  primitive  state  of  culture  all  the 
world  over.« 

This  was  an  act  peculiarly  prevalent  in  Egyptian 
burial  rites,  for  in  the  tombs  we  find  all  kinds  of 
articles  of  daily  use  and  ornament,  broken  evidently 
by  design.  If  the  real  object  which  it  was  desired 
to  preserve  to  accompany  the  mummy  was  too 
valuable  for  burial,  a  cheaper  replica  or  model,  such 
as  the  inferior  chariot  at  Turin,  or  a  miniature  repre- 
sentative in  some  enduring  material  took  its  place. 

The  defunct  Egyptian  expected  to  enjoy  the  same 

•  In  a  report  upon  a  short  religious  calendar  found  upon  an  Ostracon  y  \  • " 

at  Thebes,  M.  Virey  says,  "The  breakage  is  ancient,  and  had  been  ^'^   -^ 

wilfully  done  to  kill  it,  that  it  might  serve  for  the  defunct's  is$e  in  the  ^'     ,/>  . 

other  world."    Itecueil  des  Travaux  i^gyptiensj  vol.  viii,  169.  '" 
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pleasures  in  his  future  life  as  when  here/^  or  his 
mourners  thought  that  probably  his  spirit  might 
wish  to  do  so,  hence  draughts,  and  the  apparatus 
for  other  games,  are  found  in  the  tombs,  and  the 
many  Ostraca^^  and  Papyri  also  discovered  there 
show  that  the  deceased  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
their  perusal. 

But  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  dead,  and  therefore 
the  document  for  the  delectation  of  his  jfiTa,^*  or 
spiritual  self,  must  be  broken.  Hence  the  stone  was 
inscribed  and  then  fractured,  and  its  Ka,  or  double, 
then  passed  into  the  other  world  ;  so  that  Sen- 
notmou  could  amuse  himself  with  reading  the  old 
story  over  and  over  again  at  will. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that,  as  with  the 
majority  of  documents  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mummies,  the  writing  is  so  careless  as  to  have  been 

*^  [Eeaouf,  Hibbert  LecL,  1879,  p.  180,  has  a  section  on  ''The  renewed 
Existence  as  upon  Earth,"  and  shows  that  the  Religious  Books  of  Egypt, 
of  which  he  is  there  treating,  represent  the  blessed  as  "  Enjoying  an 
existence  similar  to  that  which  he  had  led  upon  earth.  .  .  His 
bread  is  made  of  the  com  of  Pe,  a  famous  town  of  Egypt,  and  the 
beer  he  drinks  is  made  from  the  red  corn  of  the  Nile." — Ed.] 

"  As  noted  in  discussing  the  Religious  Papyri,  the  deceased's 
relatives  not  only  furnished  the  tomb  with  what  was  necessary  for  his 
spirit  when  revisiting  his  mummy,  but  for  his  help  in  the  other  world 
gave  him  a  Hitual,  and  in  some  instances  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
the  evil  genii  in  the  lower  world,  or  Inferno^  provided  him  with  a 
Booh  of  the  Lower  Hemisphere^  with  incantations  to  open  its  twelve 
gates  and  appease  the  guardian  demons.  Chapter  94  of  the  Ritual  for 
the  Dead  says,  "  I  am  provided  with  the  writings  of  Thoth,  which  ward 
off  the  Akar  who  is  in  Set." 

"  [Renouf,  Bibbert  Lect.,  1879,  pp.  147-9,  says  that  Ka  originally 
meant  image,  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  genius.  He  compares  it 
with  the  Zoroastrian  Fravishi  and  the  Highland  wraith.  But  it  may 
be  remarked  as  to  the  latter  comparison,  that  the  wraith  is,  at  any  rate 
when  visible  to  man,  an  evil  omen,  while  the  Ka  seems  to  be  free  of 
any  such  connotation.  —Ed.] 
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very  irritating  to  his  wraith,  unless  the  etherealised 
Sennotmou  knew  the  tale  by  heart,  and  consequently 
presents  to  scholars  a  diflBcult  text ;  also  that  its 
paleographical  style  dates  it  from  some  time  in 
the  21st  Dynasty,  which  assignment,  in  time,  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Sennotmou 
shared  his  sepulchre  with  another  mummy,  who  was 
a  domestic  of  the  Necropolis,  under  Kameses  II. 

The  newly  recovered  commencement  of  the  Story 
of  Sanehay  and  the  portion  upon  the  Ostracon  which 
duplicates  the  Berlin  Papyrus,  thereby  giving  a  much 
better  text,  is  as  follows  : — 
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After  enumerating  Saneha's  Egyptian  titles  and 
describing  him  as  sovereign  of  the  land  of  the  Sittiou, 
it  proceeds  : — "  The  30th  year,  the  7th  of  the  second 
month  of  Shait,  the  god  entered  into  his  double 
horizon,  King  Shotphitri  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
when  he  had  united  himself  to  the  solar  disk,  the 
gods  rejoiced  at  the  deed.  In  the  interior  of  the 
palace  everyone  was  afflicted  in  mourning,  the  great 
partes  were  sealed,  the  courtiers  remained  seated  in 
sign  of  grief,  the  men  were  oppressed  with  sadness  and 
silent.  Now  his  Majesty,  long  live  the  king,  had  dis- 
patched an  army  to  the  Timihou  country,  his  eldest 
son  Osirtasen  was  commander-in-chief,  fiercely  he 
went,  he  carried  off  living  prisoners  among  the  Timi- 
hou, as  well  as  innumerable  numbers  of  their  cattle. 
The  *  Friends  of  the  Seraglio '  dispatched  messengers 
to  the  western  region  to  inform  the  new  king  of 
their  regency  which  had  come  about  in  the  palace. 
The  messengers  found  and  reached  him  in  the  night. 
The  hawk  flew  with  his  servants  (meaning  the  Horus, 
heir  to  the  throne,  as  Horus  was  son  of  Osiris),  (or  a 
poetical  expression  signifying  the  rapidity  of  his 
journey),  without  informing  the  troops,  and  as  all 
the  royal  sons  in  the  army  were  in  commission,  not 
one  of  them  was  convoked. 

"  As  for  me,  I  was  there,  I  heard  the  words  that 
were  said  (on  the  subject),  and  I  was  seized  with 
fear,  my  limbs  trembled." 

The  cause  of  Saneha's  exile  is  now  apparent,  and 
the  plot,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  story,  suppos- 
ing it  not  to  be  a  recital  of  fects,  proves  to  have  been 
a  very  simple  one  ;  Saneha  is  absent  with  the 
Egyptian   army  fighting  the  Timihou,  commanded 
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by  Osirtasen,  son  and  heir  of  Amenemhat  I,  who, 
when  the  narrative  opens,  had  just  died.  A  species 
of  regency  undertake  the  government  of  Egypt, 
formed  out  of  functionaries  whom  Maspero  terms 
Les  Amis  du  SSrail,  who  hurry  off  messengers  to 
Osirtasen  acquainting  him  with  his  father  s  death. 
They  arrive  at  head-quarters  in  the  night,  and  the 
Prince,  having  given  orders  to  watch  or  guard  all 
his  Royal  brothers  with  the  army,  hastens  to  Egypt 
(without  permitting  the  troops  to  have  any  notion 
of  the  important  news  he  had  received),  to  forestall 
any  rival  in  the  capital 

Saneha,  either  accidentally,  or  by  purposely 
listening,  became  possessed  of  this  State  secret, 
probably  by  the  latter  means,  and  either  being 
detected  eavesdropping,  or  having  incautiously  let 
fall  something  betraying  his  knowledge,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  fly.  Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  he 
considered  his  best  course  was  to  consider  himself  de 
tropy  and,  leaving  the  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Timihou  country,  crossed  Egypt  from  West  to 
East,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Sittiou.  His  kind 
reception,  and  his  adventures  there,  how  he  found 
favour  with  the  king,  married  the  Princess,  became  a 
great  warrior,  fought  and  was  victor  in  a  mighty  duel, 
and  then  how,  after  a  time,  though  in  possession  of 
all  the  land  could  give,  he  longed  to  go  back  to  and 
end  his  days  in  Egypt,  his  subsequent  recall,  and 
return  to  Egypt  and  his  reinstatement  in  the 
Pharaoh's  favour,  who  gave  him  a  magnificent 
mansion,  and  selected  the  site  for  the  splendid 
sepulchre  which  Saneha  constructed  for  himself 
with  a  golden  portal,  and  his  image  sculptured  upon 
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it ;  these  details  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  read 
his  recital  which,  since  its  first  translation  in  1865, 
ha«  been.  80  many  times  printed. ^« 

The  new  portion  of  the  story  deBnitelj  fixes  the 
time  of  his  adventures.  Amenemhat  was  known  to 
have  reigned  thirty  years,  but  Saneha  gives  us  the 
precise  date  of  his  death,  the  "  seventh  of  the  second 
month  of  Shait,  year  30  "  ;  of  his  thirty  years'  reign, 
the  last  ten  years  were  shared  with  his  son  Osirtasen 
I,  he  being  associated  with  Amenemhat  as  Regent. 
Now  a  few  days  after  Amenemhat's  death,  Saneha 
started,  but  his  return  did  not  take  place  until 
Osirtasen  had  reigned  so  long  that  his  son  Amenem- 
hat II  was  in  turn  associated  in  the  Kingly  oflBce 
with  his  father ;  for  the  protocol  of  the  monarch's 
name  permitting  his  return,  contains  the  titles  of 
Osirtasen  I  and  Amenemhat  II  mingled  together. 

There  is  only  one  other  Egyptian  story  (to  be 
immediately  referred  to),  that  is  perfect  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  consequently  the  fact  of  the 
restitution  of  the  missing  lines  of  Saneha  s  adven- 
tures, thus  completing  their  recital,  is  of  great 
interest  as  redeeming  Egyptian  Papyrus  literature, 
as  far  as  fiction  is  concerned,  from  the  reproach  of 
being  fragmentary. 

Passing  over,  as  far  as  the  date  of  their  publication, 
several  important  Papyri  of  the  character  now  under 
consideration,  we  come  to  another  story,  that  of  The 
Castaway y  which  deserves  especial  attention  because 

"  Chabaa,  Les  Papyrus  de  Berlin,  Panth^n  Litt^raire,  Tome  I. 
[Paris,  1864.]  Goodwin,  Frcuet's  Magazine,  1865.  Maspero,  in  Histoire 
AnciennedesPeuplesder Orient.  Paris,  1878.  "EiBigh,  in  Zeitschri/tfUr 
Agyptiache  Sprache.     1875. 
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of  its  age,  being,  strange  to  say,  like  The  Story  of 
Saneha,  written  under  the  12tli  Dynasty,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  same  scribe  as  the  first  four  Papyri  in 
the  Berlin  collection.  It  is, however,  preserved  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was 
unrolled  in  1880,  and  its  contents  made  known  to 
the  Oriental  Congress  at  Berlin,^*  by  the  Russian 
Egyptologist,  M.  Wladimir  Golenischeff.  It  is 
fortunately  unmutilated,  and  the  tale  is  complete, 
its  169  lines  being  in  a  clear  hand,  and  but  very  few 
words  have  sufiered  from  the  age  of  the  manuscript. 
There  is  a  slight  amount  of  mystery  about  the 
Papyrus,  no  information  having  been  given  as  to 
where  it  was  found  in  Egypt,  or  when  it  came  to 
St..  Petersburg,  and,  as  far  as  is  known  to  students, 
M.  Maspero  is  the  only  scholar  to  whom  M.  Golenis- 
cheff has  shown  it.  As  the  work  would  be  a 
standard  text  for  all  Papyri  of  the  same  date,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  photographic  repro- 
duction has  not  been  given. 

As  the  story  has  not  been  included  in  any  work 
on  Ancient  Egypt  published  in  English,  it  may 
deservedly  be  given  in  full,  premising  that  when  the 
document  is  further  scrutinised,  some  of  the  wording 
may  have  to  be  slightly  altered.  It  attracts  special 
attention  because  of  its  possible  extreme  antiquity, 
for  the  final  endorsement  tells  us  it  was  copied  out 
of  another  book,  the  age  of  which,  if  it  again  was 
not  a  copy,  may  have  preceded  the  12th  Dynasty 
by  centuries. 


"  GolenLscheff,  Sur  un  ancien  Conte  Jkgyptien^  Notice  lice  au  Congris 
des  Orientalistes  d  Berlin  [1881],     Breitkopf  et  Hartel.     [Leipzig.] 
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An  Egyptian  Fairy  Tale. 

* 

"  The  clever  servant.  May  your  heart  be  content, 
O  my  chief,  for  we  have  reached  the  country, 
having  occupied  the  poop  of  the  ship  and  plied  the 
oars.  The  prow  has  touched  the  land  ;  all  the  crew 
rejoice  and  give  thanks,  embracing  one  another. 
Others  have  returned,  not  a  man  of  us  is  wanting. 
We  reached  the  last  boundaries  of  the  land  Wawat, 
we  traversed  the  country  of  Senmut.  Behold  us 
arrived  in  peace,  and  behold  we  have  reached  our 
country. 

"  Hear,  my  chief,  I  am  without  resources.  Wash 
and  pour  water  on  your  hands ;  address  the 
Pharaoh.  Your  heart  will  keep  your  speech  clear, 
for,  although  the  mouth  of  man  can  save  him,  his 
word  can  make  him  cover  his  face.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me  personally.  I  went  to  the 
mines  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  I  embarked  on  the  sea  on 
a  vessel  150  cubits  long  and  40  broad,  with  150  of 
the  best  sailors  of  Egypt,  who  had  seen  heaven  and 
earth  and  had  hearts  more  bold  than  lions.  They 
predicted  that  the  wind  would  not  be  adverse  or 
that  there  would  be  none  at  all ;  but  a  gale  of  wind 
came  on  while  we  were  at  sea.  Scai-cely  had  we 
approached  land  when  the  wind  rose  and  elevated 
the  waves  to  eight  cubits.  I  seized  hold  of  a  spar 
of  wood  while  those  in  the  ship  perished,  and  not  a 
single  person  survived.  Thanks  to  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  I  was  carried  away  to  an  island,  having  passed 
three  days  without  any  other  companion  than  my 
own  heart.     I  lay  there  in  a  copse  and  the  shade 
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covered  me ;  at  last  I  stretched  out  my  legs  to  try 
and  put  something  in  mj  mouth.     I  found  figs  and 
grapes,  all  sorts  of  magnificent  plants,  aagt  (reeds), 
the  fruits  kau  and  the  fruits  nehi,  melons  of  every 
kind,  fishes  and  birds.     There  was  nothing  wanting. 
I  satiated  myself,  laying  down  on  the  ground  the 
surplus  with  which  my  arms  were  loaded.     I  dug  a 
ditch,  I  lit  a  fire,  and  made  a  sacrificial  pile  to  the 
gods.     All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  thundering  noise, 
which  I  thought  was  that  of  a  wave  of  the  sea. 
The  trees  shook  and  the  earth  moved.    I  looked  out, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  serpent  that  approached ;  he  was 
30  cubits  long,  and  his  beard  exceeded  two  cubits  in 
size.     His  limbs  were  encrusted  with  gold,  and  his 
colour  was  real  lapis  lazuli ;  he  was  coiled  up  in  front. 
He  opened  his  mouth  while  I  was  prostrated  before 
him  and  said  to  me,  *Who  has  brought  you?   who 
has  brought  you,  little  one  ?  who  has  brought  you  ? 
If  you  hesitate  I  will  soon  make  you  know  yourself, 
and  you  will  disappear  like  a  flame,  or  you  shall  tell 
me  something  I  have  never  heard  or  of  which  I  was 
ignorant  before  you  came.'     Then  he  placed  me  in 
his  mouth,  took  me  to  his  place  of  repose,  and  laid 
me  down  there  without  doing  me  any  harm.     I  was 
safe  and  sound  without  anything  being  taken  from 
me.     Then  he  opened  his  mouth  to  me  while  I  was 
prostrated  before  him  and  said  to  me,  *  Who  has 
brought  you  ?  who  has  brought  you,  little  one  ?  who 
has  brought  you  to  this  island  which  is  in  the  sea, 
the  shores  of  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  waves  ?' 
Then  I  repeated  to  him,  holding  my  arms  crossed 
before  him,  and  I  told  him,  'I  embarked  for  the 
mines  by  order  of  the  Pharaoh  on  a  ship  150  cubits 
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long  and  40  broad.  There  were  150  of  the  best 
sailors  of  Egypt,  who  had  seen  heaven  and  earth, 
the  hearts  of  whom  were  more  bold  than  that  of  a 
lion.  Thej  predicted  that  the  wind  would  not  he 
adverse  or  that  there  would  be  none  at  all.  Each  of 
them  excelled  his  companion  in  the  prudence  of  his 
heart  and  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  I  yielded  to 
them  in  nothing.  A  gale  of  wind  came  on  while  we 
were  at  sea.  Scarcely  had  we  approached  land 
when  the  wind  rose  and  increased  the  waves  to 
eight  cubits.  I  kept  hold  of  a  spar  of  wood  during 
three  days  while  those  in  the  ship  perished  without 
one  remaining.  Here  I  am  with  you,  for  I  was 
carried  to  this  island  by  favour  of  a  wave  of  the 
sea.'  Thereupon  he  said  to  me,  '  Do  not  fear,  do 
not  fear,  little  one,  and  do  not  look  sad.  If  you 
have  come  to  me  it  is  God  who  has  let  you  live,  for 
he  it  is  who  brought  you  to  thi^  enchanted  island, 
where  nothing  is  wanting  and  which  is  full  of  all 
kinds  of  good  things.  Lo,  you  will  pass  one  month 
after  another  until  you  have  passed  four  months  in 
the  interior  of  this  island.  Then  a  ship  will  come 
from  your  country  with  sailors,  and  you  will  return 
home  with  them ;  you  will  finish  your  life  in  your 
city.  Conversation  is  a  joyous  thing,  and  he  who 
enjoys  it  passes  away  sad  affairs.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  about  what  there  is  in  this  island.  We  are  in 
number  75 — serpents,  children,  and  friends,  without 
mentioning  a  little  girl  who  was  brought  me  by 
accident  and  came  out  of  a  meteorite.  If  you  are 
strong  and  your  heart  patient  you  will  press  your 
children  to  your  bosom  and  embrace  your  wife. 
You  will  return  to  your  home,  which  is  the  best  thing  • 

VOL.    XV.  c 
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of  all,  and  you  will  reach  your  country,  where  you 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  friends.'     Then  I  bowed  and 
prostrated  myself,  and  touched  the  gi'ound  before 
him  : — *  Behold,  I  will  tell  you,  I  will  describe  your 
person  to  the  Pharaoh  ;  1  will  make  him  know  your 
importance,   and   I  will   carry   away   a5,  fiekennu, 
iuten,  cassia,  and  incense  employed  in  the  Temple 
with  which  every  god  is  honoured.     Finally,  I  will 
relate   what   has   happened    to   me   through    your 
favour,  and  thanks  will   be  given  you  before  the 
assembly  of  all  the  country.    I  will  cut  for  you  the 
throats  of  asses  for  sacrifice ;  I  will  pluck  birds  for 
you,  and  I  will  lead  for  you  ships  full  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Egypt,  as  is  proper  to  do  for  a  god,  a 
friend  of  men  in  a  distant  country  which  men  know 
not.'     Then  he  smiled  at  what  I  said  on  account  of 
that  which  he  had  at  heart.     He  said  to  me,  '  You 
are  not  rich  in  the  perfume  anti,  for  all  is  mere 
incense  ;  but  I,  who  am  the  Prince  of  the  country 
of  Funt,  I  have  some  perfume  anti,  only  the  per- 
fume  hekennUy   which  you    have    said    should    be 
carried,  is  not  abundant  in  this  island.     But  after 
you  have  left  this  place  you  will  never  see  again 
this  island  which  will  turn  into  waves.'     So  when 
the  ship  approached,  as  he  had  predicted,  I  went 
and  placed   myself  upon  a  high  tree  in  order  to 
distinguish  those  who  were  in  it.     Then  I  went  to 
tell  him   the  news,  but  I  found  that  he  knew  it 
already.      Then   he   said   to   me,    'Happy  voyage, 
happy  voyage  towards  your  home,  little  one ;   see 
your  children  again,  and  may  your  name  remain  in 
your  town.     These  are  my  good  wishes  for  you.' 
Then  I  prostrated  myself  before  him  and  crossed  my 
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arms  before  him,  and  he  gave  me  the  presents, 
consisting  of  the  perfumes  anti^  hekennu,  iuten^ 
cassia,  the  wood  thias  and  shaas,  stibium,  tails  of 
an  animal  called  mama  (lions),  the  wood  meriul 
(acacia  or  mulberry),  many  kinds  of  simple  incense, 
tusks  of  elephants,  hounds  {tesemu)^  monkeys  {haf)^ 
cynocephali  ijkiu)^  and  all  sorts  of  precious  things. 
I  embarked  the  whole  on  the  ship  which  had  come, 
and  I  prayed  to  God.  Then  the  serpent  said,  *  You 
wiU  return  to  your  country  in  two  months ;  you  will 
press  your  children  to  your  breast,  and  you  will 
remain  intact  at  the  bottom  of  your  tomb.' 

**  Then  1  descended  to  the  shore  where  the  ship 
was  and  called  the  sailors  who  were  there.  I 
returned  thanks  on  the  sea-shore  to  the  master  of 
that  island  as  well  as  to  all  in  it.  When  we 
arrived,  on  our  return,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Pharaoh,  in  the  second  month,  agreeably  to  what 
the  serpent  had  said,  we  approached  the  palace.  I 
entered  into  the  presence  of  the  Pharaoh,  and 
introduced  the  presents  I  had  brought  back  from 
that  island  to  my  country.  Then  he  thanked  me 
before  the  assembly  of  the  whole  country. 

*' '  Make  me  then  a  servant  or  follower  and  place 
me  amongst  your  courtiers.  Cast  your  glance  upon 
me  after  I  have  rejoined  the  continent,  after  all  I 
have  seen  and  gone  through.  Hear  my  prayer,  for 
it  is  good  to  listen  to  people/  He  said,  *  Become 
an  aqer  {savant,  or  perfect  servant).' 

"  This  is  finished  from  beginning  to  end  as  it  has 
been  found  in  an  old  book.  It  is  written  by  the 
scribe  with  nimble  fingers,  Ameni-Amenaa ;  may  he 
live  and  be  well  1" 

c  2 
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There  is  another  Egyptian  story  at  St.  Petersburg^^ 
which  has  for  one  of  its  characters  the  Pharaoh 
Seneferu,  builder  of  the  Pyramid  at  Meidoum,  who 
was  the  last  monarch  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  of  Mem- 
phite  kings.  Recently,  a  Papyrus  has  been  unrolled 
at  Berlin,  containing  two  stories  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  related  by  the  sons  of  Khufu,  the 
founder  of  the  4th  Dynasty,^*  also  one  of  the  Mem- 
phite  kings,  and  celebrated  as  the  builders  of  the 
Gizeh  Pyramids.  This  Papyrus  had  been  given  to 
Lepsius  many  years  ago  by  an  English  lady.  Miss 
Westcar,  and,  strange  to  say,  had  been  neglected 
by  him,  and  was  found  among  his  papers.  It  is  Well 
written  and  preserved,  and  when  it  has  been  edited 
by  several  scholars  a  sufficiently  correct  translation 
will  be  obtained. 

It  tells  us  that  Khufu,  being  wearied,  one  day 
requested  his  sons  to  recite  some  stories  of  his 
ancestors ;  one  of  them  accordingly  relates  a  kind 
of  semi-magical  tale  of  the  time  of  King  Nebka, 
which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

"  There  was  at  that  time  a  chief  priest  of  Egypt 
named  Ebconer,  whose  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him, 
and  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  a  youth,  their  chief 
trysting  place  being  a  kiosk,  or  summer-house,  on 
the  water.  Ebconer  at  length  discovered  his  wrong, 
and,  determining  upon  revenge,  resorted  to  magic 
to  attain  his  object.  For  this  purpose  he  modelled 
a  crocodile  in  wax,  and  giving  it  to  a  chamberlain, 

»  Maspero,  Ilistoire  Aiuneime.     Ed.  1878,  p.  66. 

i«  A  number  of  Papyri  claim  that  their  contents  date  from  these 
Dynasties;  for  instance,  the  64th  chapter  of  the  Ritual,  a  Medical 
Papyrus  {ZeiUchr.,  1871)  of  the  time  of  Cheops,  and  the  Ebers  Papyrus 
of  Menkaura's  time.    Tlie  Prisse  Papyrus  speaks  of  Huni  and  Senefei u. 
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,who  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  guilty  wife 
when  visiting  the  kiosk,  commanded  him  to  place  it 
in  the  water  in  such  a  place  that  when  her  lover 
was  going  away  after  meeting  his  paramour  he  must 
pass  close  by.  It  came  to  pass  that  the  chamberlain 
having  done  as  instructed,  upon  the  young  man 
coming  to  the  spot  where  the  waxen  crocodile  had 
been  thrown  in,  a  real  crocodile  rushed  forth  and 
seized  him  and  dragged  him  beneath  the  water.  The 
tragedy  being  reported  to  King  Nebka,  he  requested 
the  priest  to  enchant  the  crocodile  again,  whilst  the 
guilty  wife  was  burned  to  death/' 

Another  son  of  Khufu  then  tells  of  a  wonder 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne,  Seneferu,  being 
an  enchantment  wrought  by  another  priest  named 
Zazemouch. 

'*  Once  upon  a  time  Seneferu  was  much  dispirited, 
and  desired  some  means  of  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  State.  He  therefore  sought  the  advice  of  Zeze- 
mouch,  who  recommended  him  to  go  upon  a  boating 
excursion  ;  but  the  boat  or  barge  was  to  be  rowed, 
not  by  sailors,  but  by  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
the  Palace  Harem.  '  Your  peace  of  mind  will  be 
restored,'  said  the  priest,  '  when  you  feel  the  boat 
gliding  o'er  the  water  with  me  at  the  helm  and 
propelled  by  fair  women — the  loveliest  that  Egypt 
can  boast.'  Seneferu  consented,  and  for  the  occasion 
had  oars  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  As  the  priest 
foretold,  the  Pharaoh  was  calmed  in  spirit  by  the 
excursion,  and  all  was  going  well  when  one  of  the 
rowers  lost  her  oar,  and  all  those  pulling  on  that 
side  of  the  boat   ceased  rowing.      This  mishap  so 
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irritated  Seneferu,  he  was  again  becoming  distracted, 
and  then  Zezemouch^  by  an  incantation,  brought  the 
missing  oar  to  the  surface,  and  the  boat  resumed  its 
progi-ess/' 

Among  other  stories  that  have  been  published 
from  Egyptian  Papyri  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
Doomed  Prince^  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Goodwin,^''  and,  more  correctly,  into 
French  by  Maspero.^®  The  Papyrus  is  in  a  sadly 
mutilated  condition,  but  some  portions  are  perfect, 
and  the  plot  of  the  story  is  apparent.  The  Prince 
was,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  divine 
Hathors — deities  who  presided  over  child-birth — ^to 
die  by  a  serpent,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  The  King, 
knowing  of  this,  had  him  confined  in  a  castle  on  a 
hill,  with  a  favourite  dog  as  protector.  As  the 
youth  grew  up,  however,  he  desired  to  see  the  world, 
and  at  length,  obtaining  permission,  set  out  on  bis 
travels  in  disguise.  In  a  foreign  land  he  marries 
the  chiefs  daughter.  He  tells  her  of  the  dread 
portent  under  which  he  lives,  and  henceforth  she 
watches  him  with  the  utmost  care,  fortunately  to 
good  purpose,  for  when  a  serpent  comes  to  attack 
him  in  his  sleep,  she  slays  it.  A  giant  and  a 
crocodile  then  appear  upon  the  scene,  but  the 
Papyrus  here  is  illegible,  or  missing,  though  from 
analogy  with  other  similar  stories  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  in  a  conflict  ending  in  victory  over 
the  crocodile,  the  faithful  dog  unhappily  fatally 
injures  his  master. 

In  this  tale  the  Pharaoh's  son  seeks  his  adventures 

>'  TranBadionSj  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  iii. 

'*  Maspero,  ittides  Egyptiennetj  vol.  i.    [Paris,  1883.] 
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in  the  land  of  Naharaina,  or  Mesopotamia,  a  region 
frequently  mentioned  in  Egyptian  *  literature,  and 
now  known  to  have  been  intimately  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians,  from  tbe  wonderful  contents  of  the 
cuneiform  tablets  of  the  time  of  Amenophis,  dis- 
covered at  Tel-el- Amama.  Saneha  sought  refuge  in 
Idumea  or  Edom.  Inscriptions  as  early  as  the  11th 
Dynasty  speak  of  voyages  to  Fount,  either  Southern 
Arabia  or  East  Central  Africa.  The  story  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailor,  if  we  may  admit  that  some  of 
its  geographical  details  are  founded  on  fact,  appears 
to  refer  to  the  island  of  Socotra.  In  the  Papyrus 
work  known  as  An  Egyptian's  Travels^  by  some 
authorities  considered  to  be  a  real  itinerary  of  a 
journey,  and  by  others  to  be  only  an  imaginary 
voyage  (a  matter  of  but  little  moment,  for,  if  the 
latter,  it  is  evidently  foimded  upon  a  record  of  actual 
experience),  Tyre,  the  island  city,  and  Byblos  are 
visited,  and  Joppa  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  ver- 
dant enclosure,  or  park,  within  the  walls,  with  a  par- 
ticularly attractive,  if  sadly  frail,  female  gardener .^' 
An  Egyptian  romance,  which  will  now  be  con- 
sidered, is  occupied  with  a  description  of  how  the 
city  of  Joppa  was  captured  by  means  of  a  successful 
stratagem,  devised  and  executed  by  an  officer  named 
Thoutii.^     The  ruse  by  which  he  captured  the  town. 


^  In  excavating  in  the  Fft^oum  in  1889,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  ex- 
humed the  mummy  of  a  foreigner,  one  of  the  An  Tursha,  whom 
Lenormant  identified  with  the  Etruscans.  Not  only  is  this  name 
applied  to  him,  but  it  is  followed  by  the  ideograph  denoting  a  foreign 
country.  This  discovery  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  man  was 
a  governor  of  Heliopolis. 

*•  Cwnment  Thoutii  prit  la  Ville  de  Joppi,  Mafipero,  CorUei  de 
Vi^ypte  Ancienne,    [1st  Ed.,  1882.] 
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as  set  forth  in  this  Papyrus  story,  like  most  of  these 
Egyptian  tales,  is  curiously  coincident  with  the  folk- 
lore of  other  peoples.  In  this  case  close  parallels 
that  are  apparent  are  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  the 
Persian,  and  of  Ali  Baba  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  or 
the  capture  of  Telmissus  by  Nearchus  of  Crete. 
The  commencement  of  the  story  is  wanting,  but  has 
been  restored  by  Maspero  in  the  most  probable  way. 
When  the  writing  upon  the  Papyrus  becomes  legible, 
the  chief  or  prince  of  Joppa  has  been  enticed  by 
Thoutii,  the  Egyptian  commander,  into  his  camp. 
He  and  his  retinue  are  eating  and  drinking  with  the 
Egyptians,  probably  because  Thoutii  had  deceived 
him  by  inducing  him  to  believe  that  he  and  his 
Egyptian  followers  had  deserted  the  Pharaoh,  for 
the  chief  is  asking  Thoutii  to  show  him  the  sacred 
cane  or  staff  of  the  Egyptian  King,  which  he  had 
amongst  his  baggage. 

When  Thoutii  gratifies  his  curiosity  by  showing 
him  the  staff,  he  cruelly  strikes  him  with  it  and 
renders  him  insensible.  Then,  wrapping  the  chief  in 
a  sack,  to  conceal  his  features,  and  manacling  his 
limbs,  Thoutii  sends  his  men  to  the  town  accompanied 
by  the  chiefs  equerry  to  proclaim  that  the  body  is 
that  of  Thoutii.  With  the  men  he  sent  also  a  long 
train  of  500  men  carrying  large  jars,  supposed  to 
contain  Egyptian  booty  brought  by  Thoutii's 
deserters,  but  really  filled  with  200  armed  men  pro- 
vided with  ropes  and  neck-pieces  to  chain  together 
the  captured  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  gates  are 
opened  to  them,  the  troops  suddenly  emerge  from 
the  jars,  and  the  place  is  taken. 

The  Papyrus  tenninates  by  telling  us  how  Thoutii 
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then  sent  a  message  to  King  Menkhopriri  (Thothmes 
III,  of  the  18th  Dynasty),  his  master,  to  say  his 
"  Father  Ammon "  had  given  the  revolted  vassal 
of  Joppa  into  his  power,  with  all  his  subjects  and 
his  city,  and  that  the  people  would  be  sent  as 
captives  to  Egypt  to  supply  the  Temple  of  Ammon, 
king  of  the  gods,  with  slaves  and  servants. 

It  is  possible  that  this  story  is  founded  upon  fact, 
for  the  chief  actors  are  known  to  us  from  the 
monuments.  Joppa  is  frequently  alluded  to  among 
the  cities  paying  tribute,  in  the  lists  of  this  dynasty. 
Thoutii,  the  hero  of  the  stratagem,  is  also  known 
from  the  inscriptions  as  flourishing  under  Thothmes 
III,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  held  important  com- 
mands in  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  is  styled  *'  Here- 
ditary prince  delegate  of  the  king  in  all  the  foreign 
region  of  the  countries  situated  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  royal  scribe,  general  of  the  army,  and 
governor  of  the  northern  countries."  The  details  of 
Thoutii's  exploit  are,  some  of  them,  impossible  ;  500 
men  could  not  carry  500  (or  even  if  a  discrepancy  in 
the  Papyrus  would  cause  u»  to  consider  200  was  the 
correct  number  in  the  original  manuscript)  jars  con- 
taining 200  men,  and  the  cords  and  neck-pieces 
sufficient  to  bind  all  the  armed  men  in  the  city,^^  and 
the  whole  narrative,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to 
be  grossly  exaggerated. 

A  very  interesting  work  which  may  be  reviewed 
in  company  with  Egyptian  fiction  is  that  found  in 

'1  The  museum  at  Darmstadt  possesses  a  relic  of  this  Tlioutii  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  brouze  dagger,  with  the  following  inscription  ; — 

see  Proc.f  Soc  Bib.  Arch.,  Nov.  189Q. 
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a  Demotic  papyrus  numbered  384  in  the  Leyden 
Museum  Catalogue.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  JEsop's  Fables y  or  I'he  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phaneSy  but  much  more  prolix  than  any  single  fable, 
and,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used  concerning  it,  of  a 
more  philosophical  nature.  At  present  it  has  only 
been  translated  by  M.  Rdvillont  in  a  somewhat 
hurried  manner,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  giving  a  full  version  of  ite  contents,  but 
a  running  description  of  their  general  character  may 
suffice.  ^^  It  consists  primarily,  as  a  base,  of  a 
conversation  between  a  Jackal  and  an  Ethiopian 
Cat,  but  their  discussion  touches  upon  numerous 
subjects  of  deep  importance ;  the  Jackal  being,  or 
pretending  to  be,  a  pessimist  and  fatalist,  whilst  his 
four-footed  opponent  takes  what  may  be  termed  an 
orthodox  religious  view  of  the  matters  in  question. 
The  Jackals  arguments  are  strikingly  Evolutionist, 
and  the  "  struggle  for  life  "  and  "  survival  of  the 
fittest "  are  prominent  doctrines  of  his  philosophy. 
His  arguments  derived  from  the  immutability  of 
natural  laws  and  destiny  are  met  by  the  Cat  by 
reference  to  ancient  theological  texts  and  by  the 
assertion  that  all  things  take  place  by  the  will  of 
God. 

The  Jackal  commences  by  averring  that  the  fate 
of  everyone  is  decided  in  advance  and  cannot  be 
altered,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  site  of  his  grave 
are  predetermined.  He  then  instances  from  natural 
history  a  number  of  proofs  that  like  produces  like,  in 
confirmation  of  his  argument  as  to  the  fixity  of 
natural  laws  and  the  necessity  of  everyone  submit- 

"  Revue  Egyptologiqiie^  vols,  i,  ii,  and  iii. 
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ting  to  his  destiny.  After  a  short  reply  from  the 
Cat^  the  Jackal  goes  on  to  show  that  each  being 
maintains  its  life  by  the  death  of  other  creatures, 
one  insect  devouring  another,  lizards  eating  insects 
and  being  in  their  turn  the  prey  of  serpents,  while 
falcons  eat  young  serpents,  and  so  forth.  The  same 
conflict  also  is  waged  in  the  sea,  one  fish  preying 
upon  another  ;  then  various  fabulous  monsters  of  the 
deep  are  mentioned,  terminating  with  the  m3rthic 
bird,  the  Serrif^  the  probable  prototype  of  the  Roc^ 
a  bird  which  is  indicated  on  the  tomb  of  Mentu- 
hotep  as  having  a  lion's  tail,  a  hawk's  head,  and 
immense  wings.  According  to  the  Jackal,  however, 
who  states  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
vulture,  who  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Mant,  he 
had  an  eagle's  beak,  the  eyes  of  a  man,  the  limbs  of 
a  lion,  scales  like  a  tortoise,  and  a  serpent's  tail. 

The  Jackal  then  points  out  that  the  lion*s  limbs 
for  springing,  the  eagle's  beak  and  the  serpent's 
reason  are  all  allowed  them  by  God,  and  in  the  course 
of  arguments  introduces  the  strange  remark  that  Ba 
can  see  the  promise  of  life  in  an  egg,  yet  men  eat 
eggs  and  by  that  act  extinguish  a  possibility  of  life. 
He  completes  his  argument  by  reminding  the  Cat 
that  though  she  should  be,  were  it  possible,  specially 
privileged,  being  sacred  to,  and  called  a  daughter  of, 
the  sun,  yet  she  will  have  to  die. 

The  Cat's  answer  to  this  oratory  is  very  short;  she 
merely  saying  she  of  course  knows  how  much  pain 
there  is  in  the  world  by  permission  of  Ra  or  by 
his  order,  but  the  Jackal  has  omitted  \o  allude  to 
the  good. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion,  the 
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Jackal  illustrates  his  views  by  a  fable  referring  to 
some  jackals  who  were  on  a  mountain  holding  an 
argument  as  to  returning  good  for  evil,  when  a  lion 
pursued  and  captured  two  of  them  and  sparing  their 
lives  continued  the  conversation,  but  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  matter  cannot  be  derived  from 
M.  R^villout  s  present  translation. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  fable  lying 
buried  in  an  Egyptian  Papyrus,  for,  as  is  now  well 
known,  the  famous  fable  of  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 
has  been  found  in  a  Leyden  Papyrus.  It  is  written 
in  Demotic,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
earlier  lines  is  complete,  and  was  published  by 
Brugsch  in  the  Zeitschmft  filr  A g.  Sprache,  for  1878. 
The  twenty-three  long  lines  which  remain  run  some- 
what as  follows^ : — 

"It  happened  that  the  lion  found  himself  in  a 
cavern,  and  that  he  longed  for  sleep.  A  tiny  mouse 
came  near  him ;  she  was  of  diminutive  size,  as  small 
as  an  egg ;  suddenly  he  awoke  and  captured  her.  To 
him  she  spoke  thus,  *  O  thou  who  art  my  superior, 
my  lord.  0  thou  lion,  if  thou  devourest  me  thou 
wilt  not  be  satisfied  by  me,  and  if  thou  lettest  me  go 
thy  hunger  will  not  be  increased.  If  thou  wilt  set 
me  at  liberty  now,  so  will  I  give  thee  thy  liberty 
soma  time  or  another,  when  thou  wilt  be  in  need  of 
it.  If  thou  lettest  me  free  that  will  then  be  thine 
own  saving  when  I  shall  release  thee  from  thy 
miserable  situation.'  The  lion  smiled  at  the  mouse 
and  said,  'What  is  it  you  were  going  to  do  [someday] 
for  me  ?     Is  there  anyone  in  this  world  who  can 

**  Aesopuche  Fabeln  in  einem  AyyptUchen  PapyruB^  Papyrus  Lug- 
duneiisisj  I,  384,  p.  xviii. 
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destroy  my  body  ?  '  She  swore  to  him  and  said,  '  I 
will  set  thee  at  liberty  out  of  thy  wretched  situation 
in  an  unlucky  day  which  is  to  come.'  The  lion 
pondered  over  what  the  mouse  told  him,  he  turned 
it  over  in  his  mind  and  said,  *  If  I  devour  her  I  surely 
will  not  be  satisfied,'  [so]  he  let  her  go. 

'*  It  happened  a  little  while  after  that  a  sports- 
man was  tracking  the  lion,  and  having  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground  under  a  palm  tree  as  a  trap  for  the 
lion,  the  lion  fell  in  and  was  caught  therein.  He  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  man  ;  they  dragged  him 
to  the  palm  tree,  they  bound  him  with  dried  leather 
straps  and  tied  him  with  new  (or  raw)  leather  straps, 
and  there  he  was  facing  the  mountains,  and  he  was 
sad.  Then  twilight  set  in.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
mighty  [one]  that  the  words  he  the  lion  had  pro- 
nounced in  his  strength  [should]  prove  themselves 
contrary  to  his  assertion. 

"  Then  was  the  small  mouse  standing  in  front  of 
the  lion,  and  she  said,  '  I  am  the  small  mouse  thou 
didst  once  set  at  liberty.  I  will  this  day  repay  thee 
by  setting  thee  free  from  thy  miserable  position  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  action  thou  hast  had  to 
endure.  A  good  action  is  the  reward  to  him  who 
forgives.'  The  mouse  comes  near  the  straps,  with 
her  mouth  she  gnaws  the  dried  straps,  she  bites  the 
new  straps  which  held  the  lion  tightly  all  in  a  body, 
and  he  stepped  out  of  his  bonds.  She  then  hid  her- 
self in  his  mane,  and  he  returned  to  the  mountains 
with  her." 

A  portion  of  another  fable  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turin  Museum^* ;  the  writing,  however,  is  upon 

"  Maspero,  Etudes  Egyptiennes^  voL  i.    [Paris,  1883.] 
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two  thin  wooden  tablets,  not  upon  a  Papyrus,  and 
IS  of  a  fine  cursive  type  similar  to  the  script  common 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — "  Proceedings  between  the  stomach  and 
the  .head  in  which  are  published  the  pleadings  made 
before  the  supreme  judges,  so  that  while  their 
president  watched  so  that  he  might  detect  the 
untruthful  one,  his  eye  was  weeping.  The  requisite 
rites  for  the  god  who  detests  iniquity  being  accom- 
plished after  that  the  stomach  had  set  forth  his  plea, 
the  head  spoke  thus  at  length." 

Then  follow  about  seventeen  lines  of  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  by  the  head,  breaking  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  speech. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that  a  literature  preserved 
for  such  immense  periods  of  time  upon  material  so 
fragile  as  papyrus  must,  in  some  instances,  be  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  consequently  that 
there  are  several  stories  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
preceding  that  are  incomplete.  To  devote  much 
consideration  to  them  would  be  an  unprofitable  task, 
but  there  is  one  which  both  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  because 
it  is  written  in  Greek,  though  of  purely  Egyptian 
origin,  dating  from  circa  200  B.C.,  will  repay  perusal 
as  a  representative  of  Greco-Egyptian  literature. 

It  was  first  described  by  Reuvens^^  in  1830,  and 
subsequently  fully  translated  by  Leemans^®  of 
Leyden.  The  termination  of  the  story  is  abrupt, 
not,  however,  by  reason  of  decay  of  the  manuscript, 

**  Lettres  d  M.  Letronne  tur  lea  papyrus  hilingues  et  Grecs    ,    .    ,    du 
Mus^e  de  Leyde,    [Leyden,  1830.] 
"  Papyri  Orceci  Musei  Antiq.  Puh.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
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but  owing  to  the  scribe  having  ceased  writing.  It 
relates  to  one  of  the  later  kings,  Nectonebo  II  (or 
Nekht-neb-ef),  and  has  been  entitled  by  Maspero, 
Histoire  du  ban  tour  q^iie  joiia  le  Sculpteur  Petisis 
an  Roi  Nectonabo. 

The  story  is,  shortly,  as  follows  :— In  the  night  be- 
tween  the  2l8t  and  22nd  of  Pharmouthi,  in  the  six- 
teenth year,  it  is  said  King  Nectonebo,  who  was  then 
at  Memphis,  after  having  offered  sacrifice  and  prayed 
to  the  gods,  had  a  dream  from  God.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  papyrus  barge  named  iu  Egyptian 
Rh&ps  was  at  Memphis ;  upon  the  boat  was  a  grand 
throne,  and  on  the  throne  was  seated  the  glorious 
beneficent  one,  the  generous  distributor  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  Isis ;  and  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  upright  before  her  on  the  left 
and  on  her  right  hand.  One  of  them  advanced 
from  the  assembly,  that  one  who  is  in  Egyptian 
called  Anhour,  in  Greek  Mars,  and  prostrating  him- 
self spoke  thus  : — "  Attend  to  me,  Isis,  thou  who 
hast  most  power  among  the  gods,  who  commandest 
all  that  is  in  the  universe,  thou  who  preservest  all 
the  gods,  O  Isis,  and  Usten  to  me  in  my  misfortune. 
As  thou  hast  bidden,  I  have  protected  the  country 
unfailingly  and  up  to  the  present  the  King 
Nectonebo  has  done  all  in  my  favour,  but  Demarus, 
into  whose  hands  thou  hast  given  the  authority,  has 
neglected  my  temple  and  is  acting  contrai-y  to  my 
orders.  I  am  removed  from  my  proper  temple  and 
the  works  of  the  sanctuary  are  but  half  executed, 
through  the  evil  neglect  of  the  governor."  The 
Queen  of  the  Gods,  knowing  this  was  so,  made  no 
reply.     The  dream  vanished,  the  King  woke,  and 
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haBtily  ordered  his  attendants  to  send  to  Sebennytus, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  fetch  the  high- 
priest  and  the  prophet  of  Anhour.^*^  When  they 
came  to  the  palace  the  King  inquired  of  them, 
"  What  works  remain  unexecuted  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Pherso  ?  "  They  replied,  "  All  are  completed  save  the 
cutting  of  the  hieroglyphic  texts  on  the  stone  walls/' 
The  King  urgently  ordered  that  they  should  write 
to  the  principal  Egyptian  temples  and  summon 
sacred  sculptors.  When  they  came  the  King  asked, 
'*  Who  among  you  is  most  facile,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
promptly  finish  the  works  that  remain  to  be  done  in 
the  sanctuary  called  Pherso  ? "  Then  thus  spoke  a 
man  of  the  town  of  Aphrodite  in  the  nome  of  Aphro- 
ditopolis,  rising  up,  he  said  he  could  execute  all  the 
works  in  one  hundred  days. 

The  King  interrogated  the  others  likewise,  who 
testified  that  Petisis  spoke  truly,  and  that  there  was 
not  in  all  the  country  a  man  who  approached  him  in 
ingenuity.  Therefore  the  King  assigned  him  the 
work  in  question  and  great  sums  of  money,  and 
recommended  him  to  commence  the  work  without 
delay,  for  he  had  by  God  s  will  to  duly  terminate 
the  enterprise.  Petisis,  after  receiving  much  money, 
went  to  Sebennytus  in  order  to  divert  himself  before 
beginning  his  work. 

J^ow  the  King,  who  was  walking  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  temple  on  the  5th  of  the  month  Athyr, 

"  The  Sebennytic  nome  was  sacred  to  Anliour.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Seb  nuter.  [The  local  character  of  Egyptian  worship  is  insisted 
upon  by  Reuouf,  Ilibbert  Lect.,  1879,  pp.  83-85,  and  was  also  brought 
out  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Orientalists.  London,  1891, 
in  a  Paper  by  Maspero  on  Creation  hy  the  Voice  and  the  Ennead  of 
Hennopolis^  appearing  in  Asiatic  Quarterly  lievieic  for  AprQ,  1892. — En.] 
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espied  a  joung  woman  of  fourteen  years,  the  most 

beautiful  of  the  minis trants The 

fragment  unfortunately  terminates  here,  if  we  are 
correct  in  judging  by  the  analogy  of  the  proceedings 
of  Setna  under  very  similar  circumstances,  just  at 
the  moment  when  a  most  piquant  portion  of  the 
plot  was  about  to  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  this  story  of  Petisis,  there  are 
known  to  exist  in  museum  collections  fragments  of 
several  others,  all  of  which  have  been  published 
with  the  exception  of  one  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
another  at  Boulaq.  Of  these  one,  included  in  the 
famous  Denkmdler  of  Lepsius,  is  found  in  a  Papyrus 
preserved  at  Berlin.  The  number  of  lines  now 
legible  upon  it  is  thirty-six,  and  there  are  traces  of 
eleven  others,  which,  however,  would  only  have 
given  the  commencement  of  the  story,  of  which  so 
little  remains  that  the  precise  raison  d'Stre  of  the 
narrative  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  appears  to  be 
told  by  a  shepherd  who  records  that  while  driving 
his  cattle  along  a  branch,  or  irrigating  channel,  of 
the  Nile,  he  saw  a  female  of  divine  form  seated  in  a 
grotto  near  the  bank.  The  last  remaining  lines 
break  off  at  the  very  moment  when,  returning  to 
the  water-side  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  again 
sees  the  nymph,  who,  upon  his  approach,  comes 
towards  him  in  the  costume  of  Lady  Godiva. 
The  writing  is  of  about  the  time  of  the  12th 
Dynasty,  but  it  is  only  a  copy  of  an  earlier 
Papyrus. 

There  is  a  curious  work,  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  illness  of  the  poet  and  musician  Hor-uta, 
which  has  been  published  by  M.  R^villout  under  the 

VOL.  XV.  D 
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title  of  Un  Poime  SatyriqueJ^  and  by  Dr.  Brugsch 
uuder  that  of  The  Poem  of  the  Harper,  which  may 
also  be  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Egyptian 
fiction.  The  Papyrus  containing  it  is  at  Vienna, 
and  a  facsimile  of  the  text  is  given  by  B^villout, 
whose  translation  differs  somewhat  materially  from 
that  of  Dr.  Brugsch.^®  According  to  R^villout  s 
version,  it  is  a  satirical  and  deprecatory  poem 
referring  to  Hor-uta,  who  was  a  minstrel  or  rhap- 
sodist  who  had  deserted  the  native  cause  during 
one  of  the  many  Egyptian  insurrections  against  the 
Boman  domination  and  taken  sides  with  the  latter. 
M.  R^villout  fixes  upon  the  revolt  in  the  Thebaid, 
described  by  Eusebius  as  being  the  time  at  which 
Hor-uta  changed  his  opinions,  and  from  the  poem  it 
appears  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
revolt  as  herald  or  poet  to  its  leader,  but  when 
defeat  fell  on  the  cause,  followed  by  the  terrible 
reprisals  of  the  Romans  and  the  destruction  of  New 
Thebes,  Hor-uta  passed  over  to  the  conquerors  and 
perhaps  secured  his  own  safety  by  denouncing  his 
former  associates.  The  poem  is  one  long  impreca- 
tion upon  Hor-uta  for  preferring  his  safety  and 
earthly  luxury  to  patriotism,  and  consists  also  of 
threatened  judgments  and  tortures  in  the  world  to 
come  suggested  by  exultant  hopes  of  his  approaching 
death.  There  is  apparently  no  poetical  merit  what- 
ever in  the  production,  and  its  only  value  is   to 

"  Un  Podme  Satyriquty  compost  d  Vocciuion  de  la  Maladie  du  Foete, 
Mmicien^  H&ault  d insurrection^  Hor-uta  ('APneHS).     [Paris,  1886.] 

•  Iku  Oedicht  vom  Ifarfenspieler,  Zeitschr,  f.  Agypt.  Sprachey  1888. 
It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  this  is  an  entirely  different  poem  from 
that  noticed,  «.  t  Lay  of  the  Harper^  by  Renouf,  Ilibbert  Lect.,  1879,  p. 
70.— Ed.] 
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afford  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  later  forms  of 
the  old  Egyptian  language  with  the  Coptic,  and  to 
give  us  side  lights  upon  the  political  history  of 
Egypt  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.^ 

Another  work  is  entitled  by  modem  scholars  the 
History  of  a  Peasant,  and  is  that  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  finding  of  duplicate  copies  of  this 
class  of  texts,  it  being  written  twice  over,  in  a 
Berlin  Papyrus  and  again  in  one  in  London.  The 
portion  preserved  is  rather  lengthy  and  interesting 
as  illustrating  Egyptian  manners  and  customs.  It 
concerns  a  peasant  who  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  and  who  was  in  tolerably  good  circum- 
stances, for  he  owned  asses  and  used  to  travel  from 
place  to  place  selling  the  goods  which  they  carried. 
The  story  opens  when,  having  been  to  the  "  Oasis  of 
salt "  (probably  some  place  in  the  Nitrian  desert), 
and  sold  an  ass  load,  he  was  returning  with  the  ass 
laden  with  fruit  and  vegetables  received  in  barter. 
A  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of 
official,  determined  to  find  some  excuse  to  rob  the 
poor  man.  He  accordingly  accused  him  of  letting 
the  ass  eat  dates  from  one  of  his  trees  beside  the 
road,  and,  having  cruelly  beaten  the  poor  fellow, 
plundered  him  of  all  the  ass  was  bearing.  The 
peasant,  after  spending  all  day  vainly  imploring 
restitution  of  his  property,  set  off  to  lay  his  com- 
plaint before  a  high  functionary.  The  remainder  of 
the  manuscript  is  occupied  with  his  long  appeals  for 

**  VopiscuB,  in  the  Life  of  Satuminus,  aaja,  ^^jEgyptii,  ut  scUU  nosti, 
viri  ventaruni,  furibundi,  jactantes,  injurian  atque  adeo  vani^  ltben\ 
novarum  rtru/my  usque  ad  cantilenus  puhlicas  cupientes^  vernJicaton'S, 
epigrammatariiy  mathematici^  aru9pice%^  Sc, 
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• 

justice,  gradually  lapsing  into  a  mere  exercise  for 
composing  well-worded  sentences,  and  terminates 
without  letting  us  know  whether  he  succeeded. 

A  fourth  fragment,  entitled  by  Maspero,  'The 
Quan^el  o/Apepi  and  Sohnounrey  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  Sallier  collection  of  Papyri.  It  has  by 
some  Egyptologists  been  considered  as  genuine 
history,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  now  of  its 
romantic  character.  The  story  concerns  one  of 
those  mysterious  monarchs  known  as  the  Hyksos,  or 
Shepherd  Kings ;  indeed  it  commences  by  recounting 
an  invitation  from  Apepi  (Apophis),  the  Shepherd, 
to  Soknounre,  the  recognised  King  of  Egypt  at 
Thebes,  to  come  and  hunt  the  hippopotami  in  the 
lake  because  they  annoyed  him.  There  was  some 
concealed  design  in  the  request,  the  hippopotamus 
being  sacred  to  the  Hyksos  deity  Set,  and  Apepi 
adds  to  his  message  that  should  the  Theban  King 
refuse,  then  he  must  worship  Set,  whereas  if  he 
consents,  then  he — Apepi — will  forsake  Set  and 
worship  Amen-Ba. 

A  portion  of  another  story,  known  as  The  History 
of  a  SailoVy  forms  part  of  the  Demotic  Papyrus 
containing  the  Chronicle  of  the  later  Kings  of 
Egypt  referred  to  among  the  Historical  texts ;  and 
finally,  to  complete  the  list  of  Egyptian  fiction  at 
present  known,  there  are  three  fragments  of  a  ghost 
story,  in  one  of  which  the  spirit  gives  particulars  of 
the  date  of  his  own  death  and  burial.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  he  served  the  Pharaoh  not 
only  as  Treasurer,  but  also  as  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry,  and  therefore  contrived  to  die  suflBciently 
wealthy  to  have  a  four-fold  mummy  case  and  an 
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alabaster  sarcophagus,  which  five-fold  coffin,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  presented  no  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  mummy's  ghost. 

It  Ir  impossible  to  peruse  the  various  stories 
which  at  present  make  up  our  collection  of  Egyptian 
fiction  without  noticing  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
their  incidents  with  those  forming  the  folk-lore  of 
other  peoples.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  been 
treated  of  by  Mannhardt**  as  long  ago  as  1859  ;  and 
again  in  1874,  by  M.  Hyacinthe  Husson^* ;  and  in 
1877,  by  M.  Emanuel  Cosquin.^  At  those  dates, 
however,  although  the  evident  connection  between 
some  portions  of  Egyptian  Mythological  Literature, 
such  as  the  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  for 
Osiris,  and  the  Tammuz  and  Adonis  legends  of 
Syria  and  Greece  was  admitted,  there  was  no  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  Egyptian  parentage  of  any 
story.  The  only  exception  was  the  tale  of  Rampsi- 
nitus  in  Herodotus,  which,  although  no  proof  of  its 
fellows  being  directly  derived  from  an  Egyptian 
prototype,  is  available  a^  a  counterpart  of  a  story 
found  among  many  peoples.  But  during  recent 
years,  as  has  been  referred  to,  the  fable  ascribed  to 
iEsop  of  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  has  been  traced 
back  to  an  Egyptian  Papyrus,  as  well  as  that  of 
The  Head  and  the  Meiabers,  which  was,  by  the 
Romans,  credited  to  the  invention  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  the  latter  fable  being  found  in  a  manuscript 

*>  Dcu  altute  Mdrcheuj  in  the  Zeitschr.fur  d,  deuUche  Mythologie  und 
Sittenkunde,     1859. 

**  La  Chaine  Traditionndle^  conies  et  Ugenda  au  point  de  vue 
mythique.    [Paris,  1874.] 

"  Un  problhne  kistorique^  in  the  Rmme  des  Questions  historiques, 
[Paris,  1877.] 
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two  thin  wooden  tablets,  not  upon  a  Papyrus,  and 
is  of  a  fine  cursive  type  similar  to  the  script  common 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — "  Proceedings  between  the  stomach  and 
the  Jbead  in  which  are  published  the  pleadings  made 
before  the  supreme  judges,  so  that  while  their 
president  watched  so  that  he  might  detect  the 
untruthful  one,  his  eye  was  weeping.  The  requioite 
rites  for  the  god  who  detests  iniquity  being  accom- 
plished after  that  the  stomach  had  set  forth  his  plea, 
the  head  spoke  thus  at  length.*' 

Then  follow  about  seventeen  lines  of  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  by  the  head,  breaking  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  speech. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that  a  literature  preserved 
for  such  immense  periods  of  time  upon  material  so 
fragile  as  papyrus  must,  in  some  instances,  be  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  consequently  that 
there  are  several  stories  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
preceding  that  are  incomplete.  To  devote  much 
consideration  to  them  would  be  an  unprofitable  task, 
but  there  is  one  which  both  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  because 
it  is  written  in  Greek,  though  of  purely  Egyptian 
origin,  dating  from  circa  200  B.O.,  will  repay  perusal 
as  a  representative  of  Greco-Egyptian  literature. 

It  was  first  described  by  Reuvens^^  in  1830,  and 
subsequently  fully  translated  by  Leemans^®  of 
Leyden.  The  termination  of  the  story  is  abrupt, 
not,  however,  by  reason  of  decay  of  the  manuscript, 

**  Lettrea  d  M,  Letronne  vwr  les  papyrus  hilingues  et  Orecs    .    ,    .    du 
Mus^  de  Leyde.    [Leyden,  1830.] 
■•  Papyri  Orceci  Musei  Antiq,  Pub.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
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but  owing  to  the  scribe  having  ceased  writing.  It 
relates  to  one  of  the  later  kings,  Nectonebo  II  (or 
Nekht'neb'ef)^  and  has  been  entitled  by  Maspero, 
Histoire  du  ban  tour  que  joua  le  Sculpteur  Petisis 
au  Roi  Nectonaho. 

The  story  is,  shortly,  as  follows : — In  the  night  be- 
tween the  21st  and  22nd  of  Phannouthi,  in  the  six- 
teenth year,  it  is  said  King  Nectonebo,  who  was  then 
at  Memphis,  after  having  offered  sacrifice  and  prayed 
to  the  gods,  had  a  dream  from  God.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  papyrus  bai'ge  named  in  Egyptian 
jRhdps  was  at  Memphis  ;  upon  the  boat  was  a  grand 
throne,  and  on  the  throne  was  seated  the  glorious 
beneficent  one,  the  generous  distributor  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  Isis ;  and  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  upright  before  her  on  the  left 
and  on  her  right  hand.  One  of  them  advanced 
from  the  assembly,  that  one  who  is  in  Egyptian 
called  Anhour,  in  Greek  Mars,  and  prostrating  him- 
self spoke  thus  : — "  Attend  to  me,  Isis,  thou  who 
hast  most  power  among  the  gods,  who  commandest 
all  that  is  in  the  universe,  thou  who  preservest  all 
the  gods,  O  Isis,  and  listen  to  me  in  my  misfortune. 
As  thou  hast  bidden,  I  have  protected  the  country 
unfailingly  and  up  to  the  present  the  King 
Nectonebo  has  done  all  in  my  favour,  but  Demarus, 
into  whose  hands  thou  hast  given  the  authority,  has 
neglected  my  temple  and  is  acting  contrary  to  my 
orders.  I  am  removed  from  my  proper  temple  and 
the  works  of  the  sanctuary  are  but  half  executed, 
through  the  evil  neglect  of  the  governor."  The 
Queen  of  the  Gods,  knowing  this  was  so,  made  no 
reply.     The  dream  vanished,  the  King  woke,  and 
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two  thin  wooden  tablets,  not  upon  a  Papyrus,  and 
is  of  a  fine  cursive  type  similar  to  the  script  common 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — "  Proceedings  between  the  stomach  and 
the  Jiead  in  which  are  published  the  pleadings  made 
before  the  supreme  judges,  so  that  while  their 
president  watched  so  that  he  might  detect  the 
untruthful  one,  his  eye  was  weeping.  The  requisite 
rites  for  the  god  who  detests  iniquity  being  accom- 
plished after  that  the  stomach  had  set  forth  his  plea, 
the  head  spoke  thus  at  length." 

Then  follow  about  seventeen  lines  of  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  by  the  head,  breaking  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  speech. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that  a  literature  preserved 
for  such  immense  periods  of  time  upon  material  so 
fragile  as  papyrus  must,  in  some  instances,  be  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  consequently  that 
there  are  several  stories  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
preceding  that  are  incomplete.  To  devote  much 
consideration  to  them  would  be  an  unprofitable  task, 
but  there  is  one  which  both  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  because 
it  is  written  in  Greek,  though  of  purely  Egyptian 
origin,  dating  from  circa  200  B.C.,  will  repay  perusal 
as  a  representative  of  Greco-Egyptian  literature. 

It  was  first  described  by  Reuvens^^  in  1830,  and 
subsequently  fully  translated  by  Leemans^®  of 
Leyden.  The  termination  of  the  story  is  abrupt, 
not,  however,  by  reason  of  decay  of  the  manuscript, 

^  Lettres  d  M,  Letronne  sur  les  papyrus  bilingues  et  Orecs    .    .    ,    du 
MtisSe  de  Leyde,    [Leyden,  1830.] 
"  Papyri  Orasci  Mtisei  Antiq.  Pub.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
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but  owing  to  the  scribe  having  ceased  writing.  It 
relates  to  one  of  the  later  kings,  Nectonebo  II  (or 
Nekht-neb-ef),  and  has  been  entitled  by  Maspero, 
Histoire  du  hon  tour  que  joua  le  Sculpteur  Petisis 
au  Roi  Nectonaho. 

The  story  is,  shortly,  as  follows : — In  the  night  be- 
tween the  2l8t  and  22nd  of  Fharmouthi,  in  the  six- 
teenth year,  it  is  said  King  Nectonebo,  who  was  then 
at  Memphis,  after  having  offered  sacrifice  and  prayed 
to  the  gods,  had  a  dream  from  God.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  papyrus  barge  named  iu  Egyptian 
Rhdps  was  at  Memphis ;  upon  the  boat  was  a  grand 
throne,  and  on  the  throne  was  seated  the  glorious 
beneficent  one,  the  generous  distributor  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  Isis ;  and  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  upright  before  her  on  the  left 
and  on  her  right  hand.  One  of  them  advanced 
from  the  assembly,  that  one  who  is  in  Egyptian 
called  Anhour,  in  Greek  Mars,  and  prostrating  him- 
self spoke  thus  : — "  Attend  to  me,  Isis,  thou  who 
hast  most  power  among  the  gods,  who  commandest 
all  that  is  in  the  universe,  thou  who  preservest  all 
the  gods,  O  Isis,  and  listen  to  me  in  my  misfortune. 
As  thou  hast  bidden,  I  have  protected  the  country 
unfailingly  and  up  to  the  present  the  King 
Nectonebo  has  done  all  in  my  favour,  but  Demarus, 
into  whose  hands  thou  hast  given  the  authority,  has 
neglected  mj  temple  and  is  acting  contrary  to  my 
orders.  I  am  removed  from  my  proper  temple  and 
the  works  of  the  sanctuary  are  but  half  executed, 
through  the  evil  neglect  of  the  governor."  The 
Queen  of  the  Gods,  knowing  this  was  so,  made  no 
reply.     The  dream  vanished,  the  King  woke,  and 
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two  thin  wooden  tablets,  not  upon  a  Papyrus,  and 
is  of  a  fine  cursive  type  similar  to  the  script  common 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — "  Proceedings  between  the  stomach  and 
the  iiead  in  which  are  published  the  pleadings  made 
before  the  supreme  judges,  so  that  while  their 
president  watched  so  that  he  might  detect  the 
untruthful  one,  his  eye  was  weeping.  The  requiaite 
rites  for  the  god  who  detests  iniquity  being  accom- 
plished after  that  the  stomach  had  set  forth  his  plea, 
the  head  spoke  thus  at  length." 

Then  foUow  about  seventeen  lines  of  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  by  the  head,  breaking  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  speech. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that  a  literatiire  preserved 
for  such  immense  periods  of  time  upon  material  so 
fragile  as  papyrus  must,  in  some  instances,  be  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  consequently  that 
there  are  several  stories  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
preceding  that  are  incomplete.  To  devote  much 
consideration  to  them  would  be  an  unprofitable  task, 
but  there  is  one  which  both  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  because 
it  is  written  in  Greek,  though  of  purely  Egyptian 
origin,  dating  from  circa  200  B.C.,  will  repay  perusal 
as  a  representative  of  Greco-Egyptian  literature. 

It  was  first  described  by  Reuvens^^  in  1830,  and 
subsequently  fully  translated  by  Leemans^®  of 
Leyden.  The  termination  of  the  story  is  abrupt, 
not,  however,  by  reason  of  decay  of  the  manuscript, 

**  Lettres  d  M.  Letronne  sur  Us  papyrus  hilingues  et  Orecs    .    .    .    du 
Musde  de  Leyde,    [Leyden,  1830.] 
••  Papyri  Orceci  Ifusei  Antiq.  Pub.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
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but  owing  to  the  scribe  having  ceased  writing.  It 
relates  to  one  of  the  later  kings,  Nectonebo  II  (or 
Nekht-neb-ef),  and  has  been  entitled  by  Maspero, 
Histoire  du  hon  tour  que  joua  le  Sculpteur  Petisis 
au  Roi  Nectonaho. 

The  story  is,  shortly,  as  follows : — In  the  night  be- 
tween the  21st  and  22nd  of  Pharmouthi,  in  the  six- 
teenth year,  it  is  said  King  Nectonebo,  who  was  then 
at  Memphis,  after  having  offered  sacrifice  and  prayed 
to  the  gods,  had  a  dream  from  God.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  papyrus  barge  named  in  Egyptian 
Rhdps  was  at  Memphis  ;  upon  the  boat  was  a  grand 
throne,  and  on  the  throne  was  seated  the  glorious 
beneficent  one,  the  generous  distributor  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  Isis ;  and  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  upright  before  her  on  the  left 
and  on  her  right  hand.  One  of  them  advanced 
from  the  assembly,  that  one  who  is  in  Egyptian 
called  Anhour,  in  Greek  Mars,  and  prostrating  him- 
self spoke  thus  : — "  Attend  to  me,  Isis,  thou  who 
hast  most  power  among  the  gods,  who  commandest 
all  that  is  in  the  universe,  thou  who  preservest  all 
the  gods,  O  Isis,  and  listen  to  me  in  ray  misfortune. 
As  thou  hast  bidden,  I  have  protected  the  country 
unfailingly  and  up  to  the  present  the  King 
Nectonebo  has  done  all  in  my  favour,  but  Demarus, 
into  whose  hands  thou  hast  given  the  authority,  has 
neglected  my  temple  and  is  acting  contrary  to  my 
orders.  I  am  removed  from  my  proper  temple  and 
the  works  of  the  sanctuary  are  but  half  executed, 
through  the  evil  neglect  of  the  governor."  The 
Queen  of  the  Gods,  knowing  this  was  so,  made  no 
reply.     The  dream  vanished,  the  King  woke,  and 
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two  thin  wooden  tablets,  not  upon  a  Papyrus,  and 
is  of  a  fine  cursive  type  similar  to  the  script  common 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — "  Proceedings  between  the  stomach  and 
the  Jiead  in  which  are  published  the  pleadings  made 
before  the  supreme  judges,  so  that  while  their 
president  watched  so  that  he  might  detect  the 
untruthful  one,  his  eye  was  weeping.  The  requisite 
rites  for  the  god  who  detests  iniquity  being  accom- 
plished  after  that  the  stomach  had  set  forth  his  plea, 
the  head  spoke  thus  at  length.*' 

Then  follow  about  seventeen  lines  of  the  argu- 
ments  set  forth  by  the  head,  bilking  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  speech. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that  a  literature  preserved 
for  such  immense  periods  of  time  upon  material  so 
fragile  as  papyrus  must,  in  some  instances,  be  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  and  consequently  that 
there  are  several  stories  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
preceding  that  are  incomplete.  To  devote  much 
consideration  to  them  would  be  an  unprofitable  task, 
but  there  is  one  which  both  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  because 
it  is  written  in  Greek,  though  of  purely  Egyptian 
origin,  dating  from  circa  200  B.C.,  will  repay  perusal 
as  a  representative  of  Greco-Egyptian  literature. 

It  was  first  described  by  Reuvens^^  in  1830,  and 
subsequently  fully  translated  by  Leemans^®  of 
Leyden.  The  termination  of  the  story  is  abrupt, 
not,  however,  by  reason  of  decay  of  the  manuscript, 

"  Lettres  d  M.  Letronne  sur  les  papyrus  biltngues  et  Orecs   .    ,    .    du 
Mus^  de  Leyde.    [Leyden,  1830.] 
"  Papyri  Orceci  Mtuei  Antiq.  Pub,  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
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but  owing  to  the  scribe  having  ceased  writing.  It 
relates  to  one  of  the  later  kings,  Nectonebo  II  (or 
Nekht-neb-ef),  and  has  been  entitled  by  Maspero, 
Histoire  du  hon  tour  que  joua  le  Sculpteur  Petisis 
au  Roi  Nectonaho. 

The  story  is,  shortly,  as  follows : — In  the  night  be- 
tween the  21st  and  22nd  of  Pharmouthi,  in  the  six- 
teenth year,  it  is  said  King  Nectonebo,  who  was  then 
at  Memphis,  after  having  offered  sacrifice  and  prayed 
to  the  gods,  had  a  dream  from  God.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  papyrus  barge  named  iu  Egyptian 
Jthdps  was  at  Memphis ;  upon  the  boat  was  a  grand 
throne,  and  on  the  throne  was  seated  the  glorious 
beneficent  one,  the  generous  distributor  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  Isis ;  and  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  upright  before  her  on  the  left 
and  on  her  right  hand.  One  of  them  advanced 
from  the  assembly,  that  one  who  is  in  Egyptian 
called  Anhour,  in  Greek  Mars,  and  prostrating  him- 
self spoke  thus  : — "  Attend  to  me,  Isis,  thou  who 
hast  most  power  among  the  gods,  who  commandest 
all  that  is  in  the  universe,  thou  who  preservest  all 
the  gods,  O  Isis,  and  listen  to  me  in  ray  misfortune. 
As  thou  hast  bidden,  I  have  protected  the  country 
unfailingly  and  up  to  the  present  the  King 
Nectonebo  has  done  all  in  my  favour,  but  Demarus, 
into  whose  hands  thou  hast  given  the  authority,  has 
neglected  my  temple  and  is  acting  contraiy  to  my 
orders.  I  am  removed  from  my  proper  temple  and 
the  works  of  the  sanctuary  are  but  half  executed, 
through  the  evil  neglect  of  the  governor."  The 
Queen  of  the  Gods,  knowing  this  was  so,  made  no 
reply.     The  dream  vanished,  the  King  woke,  and 
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So  they  were  slaughtered,  and  their  hearts  brought 
to  her.  The  entrails  had  been  thrown  into  the 
river,  but  two  pieces  were  carried  to  land,  and  out 
of  them  grew  two  lovely  children  with  golden  hair. 
They  came  at  last  to  the  king,  and  all  things  were 
brought  to  light.  The  wicked  one  was  punished, 
and  the  innocent  queen  brought  back  to  life  and 
happiness." 

Whilst  the  foregoing  review  of  the  remnants  of 
ancient  Egyptian  Fiction  shews  how  meagre  are  the 
remains  at  present  known,  yet,  happily,  it  indicates 
that  there  are  sufficient  specimens  of  this  doubtless 
once  very  extensive  branch  of  Literature  in  exis- 
tence to  enable  us  to  estimate  fully  its  general 
character,  and  to  pronounce  that  in  comparison 
with  similar  Literature  of  the  same,  and  long 
subsequent  epochs,  it  takes  a  high  place.*^ 

Its  popular  stories  and  fables  appear  to  have  been 
not  only  fully  equal,  but  most  peculiarly  similar  to 
those  of  other  peoples  ;  and  the  question  as  to  the 
Egyptian  parentage  of  much  Folk-lore  that  had 
been  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  other  countries 
has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  culture,  habits,  and 
beliefs  of  the  old  Egyptians,  deserves  a  treatise  to 
itself,  their  whole  social  life  and  daily  intercourse 
being  mirrored  in  these  tales.  Their  state  of  morals 
and  code  of  propriety,  their  faith  in  good  and  evil 
spirits,  enchantments  and  magic,  in  lucky  and 
unlucky   days,  and    portents   and   superstitions  of 

**  The  evidence  of  a  sort  of  Ch&rlemagne  cycle,  in  the  shape  of  a 
collection  of  stories  associated  with  the  dynasty  of  Pyramid-building 
Kings,  is  patent 
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various  kinds,  the  daily  life  of  the  peasants  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  cities,  the  laws  respecting  inheritance 
and  marriage,  and,  finally,  their  belief  in  a  future  life 
of  happiness  and  punishment,  are  all  illustrated  by 
these  stories. 

The  progress  of  the  science  of  Egyptology,  through 
the  advance  gained  in  the  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
language  and  writing,  has  now  been  so  great  as  to 
aiford  a  solid  basis  in  the  later  translations  of  these 
Papyri  for  accurate  generalisations  to  be  made  as  to 
the  civilisation  of  this  ancient  people ;  and  if,  by 
the  publication  of  this  and  other  similar  papers  by 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature,  the  attention  of 
scholars  is  called  to  such  a  promising  field  for  in- 
vestigation, the  object  with  which  this  series  is 
written  will  be  more  than  attained. 


ON  CERTAIN  PHASES  IN  THE  EVOLU- 
TION OF  ETHICS  FROM  HOMER  TO 
CHRIST,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  REAPPEARANCE  OF  SOME 
OF  HOMER'S  CHARACTERS  IN  THE 
''TROILUSAND  CRESSIDA''  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

BY  J.   FOSTER  PALMER,   F.R.HIST.S. 
[Read  March  26»  1890.] 

I.  Language  and  oratory  have  ever  had  a  potent 
eflTect  in  influencing  either  for  good  or  evil  the 
actions  and  opinions  of  men.  Even  in  this  age  of 
criticism,  sophistry  has  not  lost  its  power.  Books 
are  written  and  speeches  are  spoken  which  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind  ;  yet  of  which, 
if  impartially  judged,  it  must  be  said  that  they  "  call 
evil  good,  and  good  evil,"  "  put  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness." 

I  would  by  no  means  overestimate  the  power 
which  individual  minds  possess  of  moving  and  con- 
trolling multitudes.  A  great  writer,  or  speaker, 
is  often  but  the  exponent  of  ideas  which  have  already 
taken  a  firm  hold  of  many  minds,  and  which  only 
require  expression  to  ensure  almost  universal  accep- 
tance. 

Community  of  thought  without  intercommunica- 
tion is  evidenced  both  by  individual  experience  and 
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by  the  history  of  the  customs  and  folk-lore  of  nations. 
So  convinced  of  this  was  Plato,  that  he  assumed  a 
common  archetypal  essence  (or  elSos)  to  account  for  it. 

The  great  leaders  of  Thought  among  mankind, 
therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes ; 
those  who  merely  give  expression  to  thoughts  which 
are  already  prevalent,  and  those  who,  by  the  power 
of  their  rhetoric,  turn  men's  thoughts  into  new 
channels.  The  former  are  usually  accepted  and 
honoured  during  their  lifetime,  but  their  power  is 
transient.  The  latter  are  more  often  despised  or 
hated,  but  their  influence  is  permanent  and  in- 
creasing. 

Among  all  the  literary  works  which  have  retained 
their  hold  on  men's  minds  by  their  wealth  of  thought 
and  grandeur  of  diction.  Homer's  Iliad  stands 
first.  Throughout  the  age  of  Greek  Philosophy, 
beginning  with  Anaxagoras  and  culminating  in 
Aristotle,  the  Iliad  held  sway.  Home  has  risen 
and  fallen,  leaving  a  rich  storehouse  of  poetry  and 
learning.  European  civilisation  has  slowly .  grown 
out  of  barbarism,  and  new  worlds  have  sprung  from 
its  centres.  Men  of  world-wide  feme  have  arisen  in 
every  nation,  and  Literature  has  expanded  to  a 
degree  almost  incredible.  And  still  the  Iliad  main- 
tains its  pristine  pre-eminence. 

In  this  unparalleled  work  we  find  unfolded  a 
system  of  Ethics  of  the  most  rudimentary  character. 
At  whatever  period  the  Iliad  was  composed,  it 
appears  certain  that  Rhetoric  had  outrun  all  other 
branches  of  learning.  The  men  and  manners  of 
which  it  treats  are  those  of  barbarous  ages.  It 
clothes  them  with  a  grandeur  which  hardly  belongs 
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to  them.  It  holds  up  to  our  admiration  customs, 
motives,  and  springs  of  action  which  have  long  since 
been  almost  universally  condenmed,  and  is  now, 
therefore,  in  an  ethical  sense,  retrogressive  in  its 
tendency.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that 
the  Iliad  has  no  villain,  because  its  code  of  virtue 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  sustain  one.  All  its 
characters  are  so  little  raised  above  the  ordinaiy 
type  of  villain  that  there  would  be  no  contrast,  and 
a  conventional  villain  would  be  undistinguishable 
among  them. 

Yet  in  their  time  they  were  true  pioneers,  and 
helped  to  pave  the  way  to  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
As  the  barbarous  ages  were  evolved  out  of  the  savage 
ages,  so  were  the  ages  of  civilisation  out  of  the  ages 
of  barbarism.  The  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes,  if 
they  are  truly  represented,  lived  up  to  their  lights, 
and  sometimes  even  in  advance  of  their  own  code  of 
morality.  But  their  lights  were  few,  and  their  moral 
obligations  not  much  above  zero.  They  possessed, 
however,  the  germs  of  civilisation,  and  did  their 
part  in  developing  them.  A  forward  movement  was 
already  setting  in.  Man  was  no  longer  in  a  stat.e  of 
continual  enmity  against  the  whole  world  outside  his 
own  family  or  tribe,  or  even  his  own  small  nationality. 
The  siege  of  Troy,  disastrous  as  it  was,  had,  upon 
the  whole,  a  beneficial  effect.  For  it  resulted  in 
the  consolidation,  if  only  for  a  time,  of  a  number  of 
small  sub-kingdoms,  thus  creating  a  national  or 
ethnical  esprit  de  corps^  and  enlarging  those  bonds  of 
affection  by  which  human  things  are  held  together. 
Between  the  elementary  code  of  morality  contained 
in  the  Iliad,  and  its  highest  development  as  taught 
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in  the  New  Testament,  the  ethical  system  of 
Aristotle  holds  a  middle  place.  It  contains  the 
relics  of  the  one  and  the  germs  of  the  other,  thus 
indicating  the  transition  stage.  All  the  Homeric 
virtues  are  included  in  Aristotle's  scheme,  but  they 
become  either  less  important  by  comparison  with 
others,  or  somewhat  changed  in  their  meaning.  In 
the  Christian  code  thev  are  entirelv  discarded. 


Homeric 

and 
Aristotelian. 


I.— Manly  vigour  (or  valour)  oydpc ca  ....        .... 

II. — ^Magnificence  (or  high  distinction) /A«yaXoir/i#irfia 
III. — Magnanimity  (or  greatness  of  soul)  fityako^tvxui 
rV. — Liberality  (or  good  breeding)  f\fv6€puhjfs      .... 

V.-rSagacity  (or  cunning)  tppamiins 

VI. — Justice,  ducaioirwrf  ....         ....  /  , 

VII. — ^Temperance  (or  self-control)  trt^pocrvini         ...  -i   Aristotelian 

VIII. — Meekness,  irpa6rris  .... >         and 

IX. — Wisdom  (or  profound  knowledge)  oo^ta         ....  ^     Christian. 

X — Charity  (or  love)  dyarnj Christian 

XI.— Long  suffering  (or  forbearance)  fuucpoBvfiia     ....  I       ^^    i 
XII. — Humility,  ratrtaMHPfHxrvtnfi         ....J 

'Ai^Spcta  (valour)  is  exemplified  by  Homer  in  the 
character  of  Achilles.  In  Aristotle  this  virtue 
partakes  of  a  more  disciplinary  character  (019  6  i/o/i09 
KcXcvet),  which  the  uncontrolled  and  fitful  valour 
of  Achilles  would  hardly  serve  to  illustrate. 

MeyoXoir/oeireta  (magnificence),  exemplified  best, 
perhaps,  in  Agamemnon,  retains  its  meaning,  except 
that  Aristotle  insists  on  worthy  motives  for  its 
exercise. 

*  nUrru  (faith),  though  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  included 
in  the  list  of  Christian  virtues,  as  it  is  not  referred  to  as  such  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;  and  although  a  blessing  is  pronoimced  upon  it  • 
('*  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed,"  St.  John 
xz,  29),  yet  here,  as  in  other  places,  it  is  an  offshoot  of  dymnf  (*'  Faith 
which  worketh  by  love,"  GaL  v,  6),  and  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is 
pronounced  "  dead  without  works,"  St.  James  ii,  17. 

E   2 
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MeyaXcdlruxCa  (magnanimity)  is  shown  forth  in 
Hector^  who  is  a  good  exponent,  even  from  an 
Aristotelian  point  of  view,  of  this  single  virtue. 

'EXevdepioTTi^  (liberality)  assumed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  higher  meaning  in  Aristotle  than  in  Homer. 
Its  original  meaning,  as  the  derivation  shows, 
indicated  the  distinction  between  a  free  man  and  a 
slave,  and  this  distinction  was  at  first  shown  more 
by  pride  and  contempt  of  inferiors,  than  by  the 
conferring  of  &vours  on  them.  So  Ulysses  showed  it 
in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad.     As  Pope  has  it — 

"  But  if  a  clamorous  vile  Plebeian  rose, 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tamed  with  blows ;  • 
Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield  ! 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field." 

(II,  235.) 

In  Aristotle  lkiEv6epu&rq^  takes  the  form  of  con- 
ferring benefits  on  those  who  need  them  {irepL 
XpTJfiaTa  ei  noLrjTLicq).  In  Christian  Ethics  it  is 
rendered  unnecessary,  even  in  its  higher  sense,  by 
the  all-including  aydirq. 

^p6irqa'i%  (Sagacity)  is  also  seen  in  Ulysses, 
though  of  the  higher  wisdom  (cro^ia)  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  a  trace.  The  wisdom  which  leads 
him  to  trip  up  Ajax  in  the  foot-race,  though  inspired 
by  Minerva,  is  clearly  of  the  lowest  type.  In 
Aristotle  if>p6vria'i^  is  softened  down  into  prudence. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian 
virtue  StKatocrui/ij  (Justice)  that  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  Ethics  is  most  conspicuous.  In  the 
Iliadf  Justice  is  barely  recognised,  except  in  the 
form  of  revenge.      In  Aristotle's  system  it  becomes 
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a  virtue,  and  takes  the  highest  place.  In  the 
Christian  code,  however,  it  is  recognised,  not  as  a 
virtue,  but  as  simply  a  stem  duty,  the  neglect  of 
which,  for  whatever  cause,  is  infamous.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  blessing  is  pronounced  only 
on  the  ardent  love  and  pursuit,  on  the  attempt  or 
desire  to  make  it  universal,  not  on  the  mere 
exercise  of  it.  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice  "  (7171/  hiKaioavvTjv)  S.  Matt. 
v,  6. 

Its  true  position  in  Christian  Ethics  is  thus  defined 
by  Adam  Smith.  "  Though  the  breach  of  justice 
exposes  to  punishment,  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  that  virtue  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  any  reward. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  propriety  in  the  practice  of 
justice,  and  it  merits,  upon  that  account,  all  the 
approbation  which  is  due  to  propriety.  But  as  it 
does  no  real  positive  good,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little 
gratitude.  Mere  justice  is,  upon  most  occasions,  but 
a  negative  virtue."^ 

Further  than  this,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
Justice,  under  Christianity,  becomes  a  vice.  Re- 
taliation, when  carried  out  for  purely  personal 
reasons,  and  without  an  ulterior  object,  is  still 
Justice,  but  is  not  even  recognised  in  our  Courts  of 
Law  as  a  right  motive  of  action.  Criminals  are 
condemned  to  death,  not  to  avenge  past,  but  to 
prevent  future  crimes.  This  form  of  Justice,  how- 
ever, is  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  honourable  and 
praiseworthy.  *'  (It  is  praiseworthy)  to  be  avenged 
on  one's  enemies,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  ;  for  to 
retaliate  is  just,  and  what  is  just  is  virtuous ;  and  it 

•  TkeoTy  of  Moral  SentimentSy  Part  II,  Sect.  II,  Ch.  1. 
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is    the    part  of  a  brave  man  not  to  submit  to 
defeat"* 

In  Homer  this  is  the  only  form  of  Justice  which 
is  recognised,  the  neglect  of  the  supposed  duty 
(revenge  for  personal  injuries),  being  held  up  to  con- 
demnation in  the  strongest  terms.  Homer  thus 
condemns  Thersites  when  he  is  cudgelled  by 
Ulysses. 

"  He  shrunk  round,  and  from  his  eyes  did  flow 
Moist  tears,  and  looking  filthily,  he  sate,  fear'd,  smarted 

dried, 
His  blubber'd  cheeks." 

{Chapman's  Translation,  II,  232-234.) 
or,  according  to  Pope's  version — 

**  Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears. 
From  his  vile  visage  wiped  the  scalding  tears."* 

(II,  330,  331.) 

Achilles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  spoken  of 
in  superlatives.  His  valour  (avhpeuL),  in  the 
Homeric  sense,  is  perfect ;  but  the  Aristotelian 
virtue  of  self-control  {ao}(f>poa-wri),  he  entirely  lacks, 
and  for  want  of  it  his  revengeful  spirit  leads  him 
into  what  all  must  recognise  as  crimes.     The  cold- 

>  De  Rhetoficd,  Lib.  I,  Cap.  IX,  24. 

*  I  must  here  observe  that  in  order  to  get  the  tnie  meaning  of 
Homer,  especiallj  in  an  ethical  sense,  we  cannot  depend  apon  Pope's 
version.  In  Pope  everything  is  sacrificed  to  correctness  of  metre,  and 
thereby  much  of  the  meaning,  as  well  as  of  the  vigour  of  the  original,  is 
lost.  Pope's  translation,  indeed,  appears  to  be  to  a  great  extent  a 
paraphrase  of  Chapman's.  So,  at  least,  thought  Samuel  Johnson. 
Johnson  says  {Live9  of  the  Poets, — Pope)  that  Pope  "  perhaps  never 
translated  any  passage  till  he  had  read  his  (Chapman's)  veruon  ;  which, 
indeed,  he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using  instead  of  the 
original."  Of  the  merits  of  Chapman's  translation,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  the  next  division  of  the  subject 
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blooded  murder  of  Lycaon,  his  unarmed  suppliant 
and  former  captive,  is  a  crime  even  from  a  Homeric 
point  of  view,  as  is  also  his  treatment  of  the  dead 
body  of  his  vanquished  foe.  Yet  the  mere  possession 
of  valour  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  atonement  for  alL 
The  latter  deed  is  thus  described  by  Chapman : — 

"This  said,  a  work  not  worthy  him  he  set  to :  of  both  feet, 
He  bored  the  nerves  through  from,  the  heel  to  the  ankle, 

and  then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot  with  a  thong  of  whitleather,  his  head 
Trailing  the  centre,  up  he  got  to  chariot,  where  he  laid 
The  arms  repurchased,  and  scourged  on  his  horse  that  freely 

flew. 
A  whirlwind  made  of  startled  dust  drave  with  them  as 

they  drew. 

With  which  were  all  his  black-brown  curls  knotted  in 

heaps  and  'filU" 

(XXII,  339-345.)* 

Yet  even  this  modicum  of  censure  is,  if  I  under- 
stand the  passage  rightly,  unwarranted  by  the 
original.  Homer  speaks  of  the  deeds  as  degrading 
(deticea),  not  to  Achilles  who  performed  them,  but 
to  Hector,  whose  dead  body  was  the  passive  object 
of  them.  Chapman  makes  the  word  a^ucea  apply 
to  the  former,  and  thus  alters  the  sense.  He  says 
that   it  was  an   act   "not   worthy  him,"  meaning 

'  Pope's  well-known  lines  may  here  be  added  for  comparison  : — 
"Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred 
(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead). 
The  neiTous  ankles  bored,  his  feet  he  boond 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound  ; 
These  fiLc'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain, 
His  graceful  head  was  trailed  along  the  plain. 
Frond  on  his  car  the  insulting  victor  stood, 
And  bore  aloft  his  anna  distilling  blood." 

(XXII,  495-602.) 
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Achilles,  but  surely  this  is  a  concession  to  modern 
opinions  and  modern  Ethics.  It  is  the  impression 
on  the  human  mind  of  a  more  advanced  ethical 
development.  Homer  simply  says  that  Achilles, 
having  delivered  himself  of  his  invective,  turns  his 
attention  to  certain  actions  calculated  still  further 
to  degrade  the  god-like  Hector. 

Pope,  in  making  the  word  deticea  apply  both  to 
Hector  and  Achilles,  only  leads  us  still  further 
astray.  He  appears  to  have  consulted  the  original 
as  well  as  Chapman's  version  here,  and  has  vainly 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  two." 

Justice  {hiKauxrvvT]),  therefore,  may  be  considered 
to  hold  a  middle  place  among  the  virtues,  and  we 
may  trace  its  evolution  in  three  different  stages. 
Under  the  Homeric  system  of  Ethics  it  is  not  yet 
attained  to  except  in  its  lower  rudimentary  forms. 
Under  Aristotle  it  reaches  the  height  of  its  poten- 
tiality and  pervades  the  whole  system.  Under 
Christianity  it  is  left  behind  and  relegated  to  the 
category  of  ordinary  moral  obligations. 

By  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  had  become  evident 
that  the  scanty  stock  of  Homeric  virtues  was  no 
longer  sufficient  for  the  needs  and   aspirations  of 

*  Pope  is  not  much  happier  in  his  rendering  of  the  next  line,  which 
he  translates  "  The  nervous  ankles  bored." 

*AfMfKJT€ptav  fitT6nia'6€  vobmv  TfTpijvt  rivovTft  *Eff  a<fivp6v  «  irripmfs, 
— literally,  "  He  bored  through  from  the  tendons  {tendo  AchiUis)  of 
both  feet  forwards  from  the  heel  {os  colds)  to  the  ankle  (malleolusy* 
Chapman  gives  the  sense  of  the  passage,  though  he  puts  nerves  for 
tendons ;  but  Pope,  in  paraphrasing  Chapman  without  reference  to 
modem  anatomical  knowledge  and  the  modem  meaning  of  woixls- 
makes  nonsense  of  it. 
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mankind,  and  we  find  the  personal  control  by  each 
individual  of  his  human  passions  and  instinctu 
{afaff>pocrvvq)  insisted  upon.  The  germs  of  this  virtue 
are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  form  of 
military  discipline  which  obtained  among  the 
besiegers  of  Troy.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
becomes  eyicpareta,  a  word  seldom  used  by  Aristotle. 
It  appears  to  be  a  stronger  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  comprehensive  term.  It  was  entirely  by  the  ex- 
position of  these  two  Aristotelian  virtues  (SiicaiocrvKiy 
and  ey/c/oareia),  that  St.  Paul  aroused,  for  the  time, 
the  hardened  conscience  of  the  Boman  Governor — 
Felix. 

Meekness  or. placability  (irpaonys),  which  is  spoken 
of  rather  apologetically  by  Aristotle,  as  if  to  be 
avoided  unless  sound  reasons  for  its  exercise  are 
forthcoming,  is  exalted,  as  we  know,  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Christian  code ;  while  wisdom  {pro^ia) 
undergoes  in  process  of  time  a  remarkable  extension 
of  meaning,  implying  in  the  Iliad  Uttle  more  than 
mere  manual  dexterity  {e.g.^  0.  412^)  and  becoming 
in  the  New  Testament,  an  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  grace  almost  unattainable  by  mortal  men.^ 

The  purely  Christian  virtues  ayairq  (Love), 
liaKpoOvfiia  (Long-suffering),  and  Ta7r€Lvo<f>poa'vv7j 
(Humility),  we  need  not  dwell  upon ;  they  are,  or 
should  be,  perfectly  familiar  to  us  alL  They  are 
usually  to  be  traced  in  the  earlier  virtues ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  low   state   of  the  springs  of 

'  Reference  may  be  made  to  such  passages  as  St.  Matt  xiii,  54 ; 
St.  Mark  vi,  2  ;  St  Luke  xxi,  16 ;  Acts  vi,  10  ;  Romans  xi,  83 ;  1  Cor. 
ii,  7. 
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conduct  among  the  Homeric  characters,  we  may 
trace,  even  in  the  most  typical  of  them,  the  germs 
of  that  higher  development  out  of  which,  in  later 
years,  a  more  advanced  system  of  morality  was 
evolved.  The  repentance  of  Achilles,  as  described 
in  the  Eighteenth  Book,  does  not  indicate  a  high 
moral  tone.  He  had  refused  the  proffered  re- 
conciliation, accompanied  though  it  was  by  full 
restitution.  He  had  fed  his  revenge  to  the  full, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  his  own  losses  which  chiefly 
led  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  wrath.  Yet  he  had 
a  dim  and  distant  f)erception  of  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life ;  and  this  perception  finds  expression  in 
the  words  thus  admirably  rendered  by  Chapman  : — 

"  Her  instrument  to  my  indignity, 
Being  that  black  fiend,  Contention ;  whom  would  to  God 

might  die 
To  gods  and  men ;  and  anger,  too,  that  kindles  tyranny 
In  men  most  wise,  being  much  more  sweet  than  liquid 

honey  is 
To  men  of  pow'r  to  satiate  their  watchful  enmities ; 
And  like  a  pliant  fume  it  spreads  through  all  their  breasts, 

as  late 
It    stole   stem    passage    thorough  mine,  which  he  did 

instigate 
That  is  our  gen'ral,  but  the  fact  so  long  past,  the  effect 
Must  vanish  with  it,  though  both  grieved ;  nor  must  we 

still  respect 

Our  soothed  humours."* 

(Xyill,  99-108.) 

*  Pope's  version  is  almost  equally  good.  In  this  case  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  although  he  has,  more  mo,  entirely  altered  the 
construction : — 

"  But  oh !  ye  gracious  powers  above  ! 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove  : 
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These  lines  form,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
acme  of  the  poem.  They  indicate,  almost  alone,  an 
CLspiration  beyond  the  Homeric  code,  and  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  of  evolution  working  a 
gradual  advance  on  the  Ethics  of  Barbarism. 

II.  We  must  now  look  at  the  Ethics  of  Homer 
from  another  standpoint.  The  moral  forces  which 
were  in  action  at  the  Siege  of  Troy  had  done  their 
work  and  had  passed  away.  The  morality  of  the 
time  of  Homer  was  no  longer  current.  The  world 
had  risen,  partly  by  the  aid  of  those  forces,  to  higher 
stages.  Some  twenty-three  centuries  had  passed, 
during  which  many  things  had  happened.  Christ  had 
lived  and  died,  and  His  teaching  had  been  accepted 
(in  name  at  least)  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Koman 
civilisation.  With  greater  or  less  success  the  best  of 
men,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  were  now  striving,  not 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  tribal  or  even  natural 
unity,  but  for  imiversal  brotherhood.  Small  and 
imperceptible  were  the  results,  but  still  the  struggle 
had  begun  never  to  end  till  the  goal  is  reached. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  formed  an 
epoch  in  England's  history.  For  the  first  time  the 
central  obligation  of  the  Christian  religion,  In  terra 
"paXy^  had  been  inculcated  in  a  real  and  practical 
manner  by  those  in  power.     For  the  first  time  an 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste  ; 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate  : 

Tifl  past— I  quell  it." 

(XVIII,  137-144.) 

*  St.  Luke  ii,  14  The  Greek  texts  vary.  The  version  adopted  in 
the  Vulgate  has,  In  Urra  pax  homimbtu  bones  voluntatis. 
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English  king  (Henry  VII)  had  maintained  peace 
throughout  his  reign  in  opposition  to  the  will, 
expressed  with  no  uncertain  sound,  both  of  the 
people  and  the  nobility. 

"  Peace  on  earth  "  may  be  said  to  be  the  resultant 
of  the  purely  Christian  virtues,  for  where  Charity, 
Forbearance,  and  Humility  prevail  there  is  little 
place  for  war.  Lessons  of  peace,  however,  are  with 
difficulty  learned  and  soon  forgotten,  and  it  needed 
something  more  potent  than  the  will  of  a  monarch, 
though  a  Tudor,  to  bring  them  home  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  a  nation. 

Throughout  the  literary  career  of  Shakespeare  we 
find  him,  ever  and  anon,  as  a  true  exponent  of 
Christian  Ethics,  teaching  the  lesson  of  peace  to 
his  fellow-countrymen.  In  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  Henry  VI  he  shows  us  our  country  plunged 
in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  an  unprincipled  adventurer  (Richard,  Duke  of 
York). 

The  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
Clerk  of  Chatham  for  the  crime  of  being  able  to 
read  and  write  is  the  first  of  those  shafts  of  ridicule 
discharged  against  the  ignorance  of,  and  contempt  for, 
the  arts  of  peace  which  grew  out  of  the  warlike 
spirit  of  mediaeval  times.  The  impressions  thus 
made  are  still  further  intensified  by  the  cold,  cynical 
character  of  the  adventurer  for  whose  sake  so  many 
thousands  of  lives  are  sacrificed.  Nor  is  the  appeal 
to  sentiment  lacking.  In  the  scene  of  the  father 
who  has  killed  his  son,  and  the  son  who  has  killed  his 
father,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  motive  forces 
of  human  action  is  impressed  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
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In  Henry  IV  again  we  have  the  matchless  wit  of 
the  irrepressible  Falstaff  justly  holding  up  to  ridicule 
the  conventional  views  of  "honour";  but  it  is  in 
the  drama  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  that  the  un- 
masking process  is  most  fully  worked  out,  and  that 
the  old-world  notions  of  military  glory  and  virtue 
meet  their  death-blow.  In  an  ethical  sense  the 
object  of  this  play  is  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Homeric  code  of  virtue :  to  show  its 
want  of  adaptation  to  modem  times,  and  to  expose 
the  real  character  of  the  Greco-Trojan  heroes  by 
placing  them  in  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  play,  indeed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reduction  of  the  Homeric  demi-gods  to  their 
legitimate  position,  testing  their  characters  by  the 
light  of  modem  surroundings  and  modern  thought, 
and  thus  forming  a  counter-agent  in  English  to  the 
transmitted  influence  of  Homer. 

To  reproduce  these  characters  in  a  dramatic  form 
a  plot  was  needed  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Hiad. 

"  The  Wrath  of  Achilles  "  could  hardly  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  comedy.  The  episode  from  which  the  play 
takes  its  name  is  introduced  to  give  the  work  its  true 
dramatic  form,  around  which  the  various  characters 
of  the  Iliad  could  thus  be  conveniently  grouped. 

The  origin  of  this  myth  is  obscure.  It  has  passed 
through  the  minds  of  several  authors,  and  has 
undergone  substantial  modifications  in  each.  Its 
first  appearance,  I  believe,  is  in  a  Norman  poem  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Benolt 
de  Saint  Maur. 
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It  is  next  found  in  the  Troy  Booh  of  Guide  de 
Colonna,  who  probably  derived  it  from  this  source. 
Guide  professes  to  follow  the  works  attributed  to 
Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  but  neither  of 
these  contain  it.  Guide's  work  gave  rise  to  three 
others  in  three  different  languages : — Boccaccio's 
FUostrato  in  Italian,  Raoul  le  Fevre's  Recueil  des 
Histoires  de  Troie  in  French,  and  Lydgate's  Boohe 
of  Troye  in  English.  Of  these  the  first  only  was 
accessible  to  Chaucer,  whose  Troylus  and  Cryseyde 
is  in  part  a  translation  of  it,  and  in  part  perhaps 
derived  from  Guide  de  Colonna  or  Benott  de  Saint 
Maur.  Shakespeare  had  access,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  all  three,  but  for  the  "Troilus  and  Cressida" 
myth  he  was  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  Chaucer. 
The  character  of  the  heroine,  however,  is  so  changed 
as  to  be  almost  original.^^ 

It  is,  however,  to  a  far  higher  source  than  any  of 
these  that  we  must  trace  back  the  essential  parts 
of  the  play,  the  great  fund  of  its  character-material. 
At  no  period  of  our  history  has  Classical  learning 
reached  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  the 

^^  These  various  sources  may  be  tabulated  thus,  the  double  line 
showing  the  descent  of  the  myth  : — 

DarM  Fhiygiiu  (inppotititioiu).                 Dlctyt  CrefeMMii  (gnppoiitliioQi). 
I M I 

Benott  de  Saint  Kaar  (Norman  poet^  latter  part  of  twelfth  cent.). 

Gttido  de  Colonna'a  Trmi  Book,  1287. 
I  I 


1 1 i r 

Boccaccio's  Baonl  le  FerrB's  Lydgate'i 

FUo9tr(Uo.  ReeueiL  1464.  Bookt  of  2Voyt. 

Chaaoer'B  Caxton*8  Translation, 

Troylut  and  Crymydt,       Th*  ReeuyeU  iff  the  Bittoryu  qf  Trojft^  1471. 


Shakespeare's 
Troil-M  and  Cnuida, 
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sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Among  the  numerous  valuable  translations 
resulting  from  this  development,  was  the  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  into  English  verse  of  the 
true  Homeric  spirit  by  George  Chapman.  Few  who 
have  read  this  version  will  deny  its  extraordinary 
merit,  both  as  a  translation  and  as  a  poem.  Even 
Pope  admits  that  there  "  is  a  daring,  fiery  spirit  that 
animates  his  (Chapman's)  translation,  which  is  some- 
thing hke  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself 
would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion.*' To  the  same  purpose  Coleridge  : — "  Chap- 
man writes  and  feels  as  a  poet — as  Homer  might 
have  written  had  he  Uved  in  England  m  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  "  his 
almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes  " ; 
while  another  writer  (Home)  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  if  our  ancestors  had  read  Chapman's 
Homer  instead  of  Pope's  artificial  version,  we  should 
have  been  a  race  of  greater  mental  energy,  truer 
lovers  both  of  Nature  and  Art. 

The  first  instalment  of  Chapman's  translation  was 
published  in  1598,"  and  was  entitled  Seaven  Bookes 
of  the  Iliades  of  Homere.  It  did  not  consist  of  the 
first  seven  Books,  but  of  the  First,  Second,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh,  This  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  The  Shield  of 
AchilleSy  from  the  Eighteenth  Book.  The  next 
edition,  which  consisted  of  the  first  twelve  Books, 
was  not  published  till  1609  ;  the  remaining  twelve 

"  This  was  the  first  translation  into  English  out  of  the  Greek.  A 
portion  (ten  Books)  had  been  translated  out  of  the  French  a  few  years 
before  (1581)  by  Arthur  Hall. 
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Menelaus,  are  entirely  passed  over.  To  the  duel 
between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  there  is,  perhaps,  an  in- 
direct allusion  in  Act  I,  Scene  i,  112  ;  but  that  is  all. 
The  celebrated  speech  of  Ulysses  in  support  of 
military  discipline  (Act  I,  Scene  iii)  is  clearly  sug- 
gested by  that  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Chapman  : — 

**  Stay,  wretch,  be  still. 
And  hear  thy  betters ;  thou  art  base,  and  both  in  pow*r  and 

skill 
Poor  and  unworthy,  without  name  in  council  or  in  war  ; 
We  must  not  all  be  kings.     The  ride  is  most  irregular 
Where  Tnany  rule.     One  lord,   one   king,  propose  to  thee; 

and  he 

To  whom  wise  Saturn's  son  hath  given  both  law  and  empery 

To  rule  the  public,  is  that  king." 

(Book  II,  169-175.) 

The  point  of  this  speech  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
Pope's  high-sounding  paraphrase  : — 

"  Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield, 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  ! 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command  ? 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  the  land. 

is  a  passage  which  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  one  of  Chapman's  in  the 

Twenty -third  Book,  though  this  was  certainly  not  published  when  the 

play  was  written. 

Ulysses.        "  That  spirit  of  his  (Diomede's) 

In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth." 

(Troilus  aihd  Cressida,  Act  IV,  Sc.  v.) 

Of.  "  Diomed's  dart  still  from  his  shoulders  flew, 

Still  mounting  with  the  spirit  it  bore.'' 

{Chapman's  Translation,  Book  XXIII,  710,  711). 

The  idea  appears  to  be  Chapman's  own.    It  is  hardly  justified  by 

the  original — 

Tvbtidr)i  b*ap  cTTfira  wrip  traKtos  fi«ydXou) 

Aliv  ctt'  avxivi.  Kvpt  <f>a€ivov  bovpos  aKOOKJ. 

(yjt,  820,  821.) 

VOL.  XIV.  F 
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Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow'd, 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd ; 
To  one  sole  monarch  Love  commits  the  sway. 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey." 

(Book  II,  237-244.) 

These  lines  look  as  if  they  had  been  "  conveyed  " 
from  Chapman,  and  spoiled  in  the  conveying^ 

The  character  of  Ajax,  again,  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
is  the  last  of  the  Seaven  Bookes  translated  by  Chap- 
man, and  published  in  1598.  In  this  Book  Ajax  is 
compared  to  a  mill-ass  (01/09) ;  and  Shakespeare  has 
evidently  adopted  the  comparison  and  fitted  the 
character  to  it.  In  Act  I,  Scene  iii,  Ulysses  calls 
him  "  blockish  Ajax,"  *'  dull,  brainless  Ajax  "  ;  and 
in  the  next  scene  Thersites  carries  out  the  same  idea 
with  variations.  "  Thou  scurvy- valiant  ass,"  "  thou 
sodden- witted  lord,''  "  an  assinego  may  tutor  thee," 
**  Mars,  his  idiot,"  "  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  I 
his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long,"  "  this  Ajax  has 
not  so  much  wit  as  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's 
needle."  This  combination  of  great  strength,  size, 
and  valour,  with  dullness  of  mind  and  tardiness  of 
movement,  is  kept  up  throughout  the  Play.  In 
Act  I,  Scene  ii,  Alexander  describes  him  as  "  valiant 
as  the  lion "  and  "  slow  as  the  elephant."  The 
whole  description  is  true  to  Homer,  as  well  as  to 
Chapman's  presentation  of  him. 

The  character  of  Menelaus  is  thus  described  bv 
Chapman  : — "  Simple,  well-meaning,  standing  still 
affectedly  on  telling  truth,  small,  and  shrill  voice 
(not  sweet,  nor  eloquent,  as  some  most  against  the 
hair    would    have    him),    short-spoken,    after    his 
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country,  the  laconical  manner,  yet  speaking  thick 
and  fast,  industrious  in  the  field,  and  willing  to  be 
employed,  and  (being  mollis  bellator  himself)  set 
still  to  call  to  every  hard  service  the  hardiest," 

With  this  description  whether  just  or  not  (and 
this  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question),  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  acquainted.  In  the  play  the 
laconic  manner  is  worked  out  to  the  life.  Two 
words  are  all  that  escape  from  his  lips  on  his  first 
appearance  (Act  I,  Scene  iii),  and  six  on  his  second 
(Act  III,  Scene  iii) ;  while  the  third  time  he  appears 
(Act  IV,  Scene  v),  although  he  speaks  several  times, 
the  brevity  of  his  sentences  is  equally  striking. 

A  still  more  salient  example  is  seen  in  the  al- 
lusion to  Nestor  (Act  I,  Scene  iii),  where  Shake- 
speare uses  the  very  words  and  expressions  employed 
by  Chapman.  In  this  scene  Ulysses  thus  describes 
the  disrespect  shown  to  old  age  in  the  person  of 
Nestor  by  Achilles  : — 

"  And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough  and  spit, 
And,  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet."     [Globe  ed.] 

This  must  surely  have  been  suggested  by  the  speech 
of  Diomede  to  Nestor  in  the  Eighth  Book  : — 

"  That  Hector's  self  may  try 
If  my  lance  dote  with  the  defects,  that  fail  best  minds  in 

age, 
Or  finds  the  palsy  in  my  hands,  that  doth  thy  life  engage." 

(Chapman's  Translation,  Book  VIII,  93,  94.) 

A  single  parallel  may  of  course  be  accidental,  but 
I  think  the   instances  which   I   have   quoted  are 

F  2 
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conduct  among  the  Homeric  characters,  we  may 
trace,  even  in  the  moat  typical  of  them,  the  germs 
of  that  higher  development  out  of  which,  in  later 
years,  a  more  advanced  system  of  morality  was 
evolved.  The  repentance  of  Achilles,  as  described 
in  the  Eighteenth  Book,  does  not  indicate  a  high 
moral  tone.  He  had  refused  the  proffered  re- 
conciliation, accompanied  though  it  was  by  fuU 
restitution.  He  had  fed  his  revenge  to  the  full, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  his  own  losses  which  chiefly 
led  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  wrath.  Yet  he  had 
a  dim  and  distant  perception  of  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life ;  and  this  perception  finds  expression  in 
the  words  thus  admirably  rendered  by  Chapman  : — 

"Her  mstrument  to  my  indignity, 
Being  that  black  fiend,  Contention ;  whom  would  to  God 

might  die 
To  gods  and  men ;  and  anger,  too,  that  kindles  tyranny 
In  men  most  wise,  being  much  more  sweet  than  liquid 

honey  is 
To  men  of  pow'r  to  satiate  their  watchful  enmities ; 
And  like  a  pliant  fume  it  spreads  through  all  their  breasts, 

as  late 
It    stole   stem    passage    thorough  mine,  which  he  did 

instigate 
That  is  our  gen'ral,  but  the  fact  so  long  past,  the  effect 
Must  vanish  with  it,  though  both  grieved ;  nor  must  we 

still  respect 

Our  soothM  humours."* 

(Xyill,  99-108.) 

*  Pope's  version  is  almost  equally  good.  In  this  case  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  although  he  has,  mart  sito,  entirely  altered  the 
construction : — 

"  But  oh !  ye  gracious  powers  above  1 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove  : 
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These  lines  form,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
acme  of  the  poem.  They  indicate,  almost  alone,  an 
aspiroUion  beyond  the  Homeric  code,  and  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  of  evolution  working  a 
gradual  advance  on  the  Ethics  of  Barbarism. 

11.  We  must  now  look  at  the  Ethics  of  Homer 
from  another  standpoint.  The  moral  forces  which 
were  in  action  at  the  Siege  of  Troy  had  done  their 
work  and  had  passed  away.  The  morality  of  the 
time  of  Homer  was  no  longer  current.  The  world 
had  iisen,  partly  by  the  aid  of  those  forces,  to  higher 
stages.  Some  twenty-three  centuries  bad  passed, 
during  which  many  things  had  happened.  Christ  had 
lived  and  died,  and  Hib  teaching  had  been  accepted 
(in  name  at  least)  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Roman 
civilisation.  With  greater  or  less  success  the  best  of 
men,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  were  now  striving,  not 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  tribal  or  even  natural 
unity,  but  for  universal  brotherhood.  Small  and 
imperceptible  were  the  results,  but  stiJl  the  struggle 
had  begun  never  to  end  till  the  goal  is  reached. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  formed  an 
epoch  in  England's  history.  For  the  first  time  the 
central  obligation  of  the  Christian  religion,  In  terra 
pax,^^  had  been  inculcated  in  a  real  and  practical 
manner  by  those  in  power.     For  the  first  time  an 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breajst, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  tajste  ; 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate  : 

Tis  past— I  quell  it." 

(XVIII,  137-144.) 

*  St.  Luke  ii,  14.  The  Greek  texts  vary.  The  version  adopted  in 
the  Yulgate  has,  In  terra  pax  homimbuB  bonce  volufUaiie. 
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conduct  among  the  Homeric  characters,  we  may 
trace,  even  in  the  most  typical  of  them,  the  germs 
of  that  higher  development  out  of  which,  in  later 
years,  a  more  advanced  system  of  morality  was 
evolved.  The  repentance  of  Achilles,  as  described 
in  the  Eighteenth  Book,  does  not  indicate  a  high 
moral  tone.  He  had  refused  the  proffered  re- 
conciliation, accompanied  though  it  was  by  full 
restitution.  He  had  fed  his  revenge  to  the  full, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  his  own  losses  which  chiefly 
led  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  wrath.  Yet  he  had 
a  dim  and  distant  f)erception  of  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life ;  and  this  perception  finds  expression  in 
the  words  thus  admirably  rendered  by  Chapman  : — 

"  Her  instrument  to  my  indignity. 
Being  that  black  fiend,  Contention ;  whom  would  to  God 

might  die 
To  gods  and  men ;  and  anger,  too,  that  kindles  tyranny 
In  men  most  wise,  being  much  more  sweet  than  liquid 

honey  is 
To  men  of  pow'r  to  satiate  their  watchful  enmities ; 
And  like  a  pliant  fume  it  spreads  through  all  their  breasts, 

as  late 
It    stole   stem    passage    thorough  mine,  which  he  did 

instigate 
That  is  our  gen'ral,  but  the  fact  so  long  past,  the  effect 
Must  vanish  with  it,  though  both  grieved ;  nor  must  we 

still  respect 

Our  soothed  humours."* 

(Xyill,  99-108.) 

*  Pope's  yersion  is  almost  equally  good.  In  this  case  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  although  he  has,  more  suo,  entirely  altered  the 
construction : — 

"  But  oh  !  ye  gracious  powers  above  ! 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove  : 
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These  lines  form,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
acme  of  the  poem.  They  indicate,  almost  alone,  an 
aspiration  beyond  the  Homeric  code,  and  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  of  evolution  working  a 
gradual  advance  on  the  Ethics  of  Barbarism. 

II.  We  must  now  look  at  the  Ethics  of  Homer 
from  another  standpoint.  The  moral  forces  which 
were  in  action  at  the  Siege  of  Troy  had  done  their 
work  and  had  passed  away.  The  morality  of  the 
time  of  Homer  was  no  longer  current.  The  world 
had  riseo,  partly  by  the  aid  of  those  forces,  to  higher 
stages.  Some  twenty-three  centuries  had  passed, 
during  which  many  things  had  happened.  Christ  had 
lived  and  died,  and  His  teaching  had  been  accepted 
(in  name  at  least)  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Eoman 
civilisation.  With  greater  or  less  success  the  best  of 
men,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  were  now  striving,  not 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  tribal  or  even  natural 
unity,  but  for  universal  brotherhood.  Small  and 
imperceptible  were  the  results,  but  stiJl  the  struggle 
had  begun  never  to  end  till  the  goal  is  reached. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  formed  an 
epoch  in  England's  history.  For  the  first  time  the 
central  obligation  of  the  Christian  religion,  In  terra 
pa^,^^  had  been  inculcated  in  a  real  and  practical 
manner  by  those  in  power.     For  the  first  time  an 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste  ; 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate  : 

Tia  past— I  quell  it" 

(XVIII,  137-144.) 

^  St.  Luke  ii,  14  The  Greek  texts  vary.  The  version  adopted  in 
the  Yulgate  has,  In  terra  pax  komimbus  bonas  voluniatis. 
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conduct  among  the  Homeric  characters,  we  may 
trace,  even  in  the  most  typical  of  them,  the  germs 
of  that  higher  development  out  of  which,  in  later 
years,  a  more  advanced  system  of  morality  was 
evolved.  The  repentance  of  Achilles,  as  described 
in  the  Eighteenth  Book,  does  not  indicate  a  high 
moral  tone.  He  had  refused  the  proffered  re- 
conciliation, accompanied  though  it  was  by  full 
restitution.  He  had  fed  his  revenge  to  the  full, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  his  own  losses  which  chiefly 
led  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  wrath.  Yet  he  had 
a  dim  and  distant  f)erception  of  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life ;  and  this  perception  finds  expression  in 
the  words  thus  admirably  r^idered  by  Chapman  : — 

"Her  instrument  to  my  indignity, 
Being  that  black  fiend,  Contention ;  whom  would  to  God 

might  die 
To  gods  and  men ;  and  anger,  too,  that  kindles  tyranny 
In  men  most  wise,  being  much  more  sweet  than  liquid 

honey  is 
To  men  of  pow'r  to  satiate  their  watchful  enmities ; 
And  like  a  pliant  fume  it  spreads  through  all  their  breasts, 

as  late 
It    stole   stem    passage    thorough  mine,  which  he  did 

instigate 
That  is  our  gen'ral,  but  the  fact  so  long  past,  the  effect 
Must  vanish  with  it,  though  both  grieved ;  nor  must  we 

still  respect 

Our  soothed  humours."' 

(XVIII,  99-108.) 

*  Pope's  version  is  almost  equally  good.  In  this  case  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  although  he  has,  more  sua,  entirely  altered  the 
construction : — 

"  But  oh  !  ye  gracious  powers  above  1 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove  : 
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These  lines  form,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
acme  of  the  poem.  They  indicate,  almost  alone,  an 
aspiration  beyond  the  Homeric  code,  and  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  of  evolution  working  a 
gradual  advance  on  the  Ethics  of  Barbarism. 

II.  We  must  now  look  at  the  Ethics  of  Homer 
from  another  standpoint.  The  moral  forces  which 
were  in  action  at  the  Siege  of  Troy  had  done  their 
work  and  had  passed  away.  The  morality  of  the 
time  of  Homer  was  no  longer  current.  The  world 
had  riseo,  partly  by  the  aid  of  those  forces,  to  higher 
stages.  Some  twenty-three  centuries  had  passed, 
during  which  many  things  had  happened.  Christ  had 
lived  and  died,  and  His  teaching  had  been  accepted 
(in  name  at  least)  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Roman 
civilisation.  With  greater  or  less  success  the  best  of 
men,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  were  now  striving,  not 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  tribal  or  even  natural 
unity,  but  for  universal  brotherhood.  Small  and 
imperceptible  were  the  results,  but  stiJl  the  struggle 
had  begun  never  to  end  till  the  goal  is  reached. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  formed  an 
epoch  in  England's  history.  For  the  first  time  the 
central  obligation  of  the  Christian  religion,  In  terra 
paXy^^  had  been  inculcated  in  a  real  and  practical 
manner  by  those  in  power.     For  the  first  time  an 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste  ; 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate  : 

Tis  past— I  quell  it." 

(XVIII,  137-144.) 

•  St.  Luke  ii,  14  The  Greek  texts  vary.  The  version  adopted  in 
the  Vulgate  has,  In  terra  pax  komimbus  bona  voluntatis. 
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conduct  among  the  Homeric  characters,  we  may 
trace,  even  in  the  most  typical  of  them,  the  germs 
of  that  higher  development  out  of  which,  in  later 
years,  a  more  advanced  system  of  morality  was 
evolved.  The  repentance  of  Achilles,  as  described 
in  the  Eighteenth  Book,  does  not  indicate  a  high 
moral  tone.  He  had  refused  the  proffered  re- 
conciliation, accompanied  though  it  was  by  full 
restitution.  He  had  fed  his  revenge  to  the  foil, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  his  own  losses  which  chiefly 
led  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  wrath.  Yet  he  had 
a  dim  and  distant  f)erception  of  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life ;  and  this  perception  finds  expression  in 
the  words  thus  admirably  r^idered  by  Chapman  : — 

"  Her  instrument  to  my  indignity, 
Being  that  black  fiend,  Contention ;  whom  would  to  God 

might  die 
To  gods  and  men ;  and  anger,  too,  that  kindles  tyranny 
In  men  most  wise,  being  much  more  sweet  than  liquid 

honey  is 
To  men  of  pow'r  to  satiate  their  watchful  enmities ; 
And  like  a  pHant  fume  it  spreads  through  aU  their  breasts, 

as  late 
It    stole   stem    passage    thorough  mine,  which  he  did 

instigate 
That  is  our  gen'ral,  but  the  fact  so  long  past,  the  effect 
Must  vanish  with  it,  though  both  grieved ;  nor  must  we 

still  respect 

Our  soothM  humours."* 

(Xyill,  99-108.) 

*  Pope's  version  is  almost  equally  good.  In  this  case  he  has  canght 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  although  he  has,  mort  suo,  entirely  altered  the 
construction : — 

"  But  oh  !  ye  gracious  powers  above  1 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove  : 
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These  lines  form,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
acme  of  the  poem.  They  indicate,  almost  alone,  an 
cbspiration  beyond  the  Homeric  code,  and  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  of  evolution  working  a 
gradual  advance  on  the  Ethics  of  Barbarism. 

II.  We  must  now  look  at  the  Ethics  of  Homer 
from  another  standpoint.  The  moral  forces  which 
were  in  action  at  the  Siege  of  Troy  had  done  their 
work  and  had  passed  away.  The  morality  of  the 
time  of  Homer  was  no  longer  current.  The  world 
had  liscD,  partly  by  the  aid  of  those  forces,  to  higher 
stages.  Some  twenty-three  centuries  had  passed, 
during  which  many  things  had  happened.  Christ  had 
lived  and  died,  and  His  teaching  had  been  accepted 
(in  name  at  least)  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Eoman 
civilisation.  With  greater  or  less  success  the  best  of 
men,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  were  now  striving,  not 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  tribal  or  even  natural 
unity,  but  for  universal  brotherhood.  Small  and 
imperceptible  were  the  results,  but  stiJl  the  struggle 
had  begun  never  to  end  till  the  goal  is  reached. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  formed  an 
epoch  in  England's  history.  For  the  first  time  the 
central  obligation  of  the  Christian  religion,  In  terra 
paXy^^  had  been  inculcated  in  a  real  and  practical 
manner  by  those  in  power.     For  the  first  time  an 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste  ; 

Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate  : 

Tis  pastel  quell  it" 

(XVIII,  137-144.) 

^  Stw  Luke  ii,  14.  The  Greek  texts  vary.  The  version  adopted  in 
the  Yulgate  has,  In  terra  pax  haminibtu  bona!  voluntatia. 
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This  passage  is  unique.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  interpolated  by  someone  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  Iliad,  and  who  had  not  even 
read  the  rest  of  the  play.  It  would  sound  perfectly 
natural  in  a  homily  by  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
Bishops  ;  but  coming  from  Hector  it  is  astounding. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  character,  even  as  drawn  by 
Shakespeare,  to  lead  us  to  expect  such  sentiments 
from  him.  His  previous  arguments  on  the  subject 
are  simply  those  of  the  lowest  expediency,  and  his 
very  next  words  show  that  "  whoe'er  was  edified, 
himself  was  not."  His  actions,  both  before  and 
after,  entirely  belie  his  words.  He  had  sent  his 
challenge  to  the  Grecian  camp  before  he  spoke,  and 
he  has  no  sooner  spoken  than  he  relapses  into  his 
former  self. 

The  anachronism,  however,  is,  I  beheve,  intro- 
duced for  a  definite  purpose,  and  the  abrupt  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  is  clearly  intended  to  make 
the  contrast  more  striking  between  the  code  of 
virtue  taught  by  Aristotle  and  that  practised  by  the 
Trojan  heroes.  Hector  is  judged  by  a  comparison 
of  his  words  with  his  actions.  By  the  words  here 
spoken,  his  own  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
whole  Trojan  nation,  is  tested  and  found  wanting. 
As  an  appeal  to  a  later  system,  it  is  no  condemna- 
tion of  men  who  lived  at  so  early  a  period  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  Poems ;  but  it  was  a  severe  judg- 
ment on  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
found  their  springs  of  action  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  legendary  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

There   is   a   special  reason,   too,  for   making  the 
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Ethical  code  of  Aristotle  the  basis  of  comparison 
rather  than  any  latter  system.  So  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned,  Shakespeare  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  made  Hector  quote  from  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  the  appeal  to 
a  lower  code  of  morals  was  suflBcient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  of  greater  force.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  a  fortiori  argument.  If  the  Ethics  of  Homer 
cannot  stand  before  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  how 
can  they  stand  before  the  light  of  Christianity  ? 

The  foregoing  are  three  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  Shakespeare's  attitude  towards  the 
survivals  of  old-world  civilisation,  showing  us  that 
the  Homeric  standard  of  moral  excellence  was  not 
permanent  but.  educational,  and  necessarily  passed 
away  as  evolution  proceeded.  Among  other 
deciduous  virtues  the  <f}p6vri(ri^  of  Ulysses,  the 
avhpcCa  of  Achilles,  and  the  /icyaXoi/rv^^ta  of  Hector 
are  shown  to  be  obsolete. 

The  Helen  of  Shakespeare,  again,  is  not  the 
Helen  of  Homer.  The  Helen  of  Homer  has  been 
described  as  **a  genuine  lady,  graceful  in  motion 
and  speech,  noble  in  her  associations,  full  of  remorse 
for  a  fault,  for  which  higher  powers  seem  respon- 
sible, yet  grateful  and  affectionate  towards  those 
with  whom  that  fault  had  connected  her.""  This 
estimate  is  undeniably  a  true  one.  She  is  ever 
lamenting  the  calamities  of  which  she  has  been  the 
cause.  Not  only  this,  but  she  evidently  at  heart 
despises  the  cowardly  and  effeminate  character  of 
her  seducer,    while    she  speaks   with  the   greatest 

*•  IfUroduciion  to  the  Study  of  the  Oreek  Classic  Poets,    By  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge. 
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admiration  of  the  bravery  of  her  real  husband 
('Api^ii^iXos  McpcXao?).  Yet  she  is  compelled  by 
the  superior  power  of  the  goddess,  against  her 
better  judgment,  against  her  better  feeling,  ahnost 
against  her  will  even,  to  ftiMl  the  promise  which 
Venus  had  made  to  Paris. 

Of  all  this  there  is  not  the  smallest  hint  in  the 
drama.  The  character  is  reduced  to  a  lower  level. 
The  Helen  of  the  play  would  not  have  sustained 
the  character  of  the  poem.  She  is  judged  according 
to  the  rules  of  modern  censorship,  and  without 
reference  to  the  extenuating  circxmistances  alleged  by 
the  Rhapsodist.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  Shakespearian  view  of  female  character.  This 
view  admits  of  no  extenuation,  no  repentance. 
Woman  is  either  good  or  bad,  and,  once  fallen, 
possesses  no  power  of  recovery.  It  was  enough  for 
Shakespeare  that  Helen  was  frail  and  faithless,  and 
that  by  her  faithlessness  she  had  brought  upon 
the  world  a  long  series  of  dire  calamities.  The 
habit  of  attributing  every  human  action  to  the 
influence  of  some  particular  deity  or  demon,  good  or 
bad,  is  very  ancient,  and  widely  prevailing ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  powerful  nature  of  human 
passions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  have 
arisen.  Yet  we  may  doubt  whether  in  any  age  or 
nation  the  higher  minds,  the  exponents  of  thought, 
the  writers  and  thinkers,  really  and  seriously  main- 
tained it.  It  may  in  most  cases  have  been  merely 
a  popular  form  of  expression,  or  perhaps  a  poetical 
metaphor.  In  the  New  Testament  the  ascription  of 
extrinsic  Satanic  influence  is  held  by  many  to  be 
usually  metaphorical,  and  there  may  be  grounds  for 
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believing  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  while  in  the  Iliad  it  is  clear  that  the 
poet  is,  at  least  in  some  instances,  holding  up  to 
ridicule  the  Pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  part 
they  were  supposed  to  play  in  mundane  affairs.  He 
can  hardly  be  serious  in  calling  down  Minerva 
from  heaven  to  trip  up  Ajax  by  the  heels,  and 
bring  about  the  ludicrous  results  which  followed  the 
act.  Still,  whether  in  ridicule,  or  whether  in  good 
faith,  or  whether  as  a  metaphor  to  express  the  power 
of  human  passions,  this  ascription  of  divine  or 
demoniacal  influence  is  constantly  employed  by 
Homer,  and  especially  to  account  for,  if  not  altogether 
to  palliate,  the  inconsistencies  of  a  character  such 
as  Helen. 

With  these  methods  of  shelving  human  responsi- 
bility Shakespeare  had  no  sympathy,  and  he  has 
drawn  the  character  of  Helen  as  he  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  warriors,  with- 
out reference  to  the  interposition  of  the  numerous 
Homeric  deities.  The  course  of  events  may  seem 
to  be  controlled  or  altered  by  demoniacal  influence, 
but  human  will  and  action^  never.  In  Macbeth  the 
witches  suggest^  but  do  not  control.  They  have  no 
influence  over  the  will  of  him  whom  they  are 
leading  on  to  his  destruction.  In  The  Midsummer 
Night^s  Dream,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of 
the  extrinsic  control  of  the  will  is  introduced  only 
to  tthrow  ridicule  upon  it.  Denuded  of  all  such 
metaphysical  environment,  the  Helen  of  Shakespeare 
is  simply  a  woman  who,  having  full  control  over 
her  own  actions,  has  adopted  a  certain  evil  course, 
and  who,   although    fully  aware    of  its    disastrous 
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consequences,  continues  to  pursue  that  course 
throughout  a  long  series  of  years.  This  estimate  of 
the  character  is  expressed  by  Ulysses,  who,  animated 
by  the  bitter  feeling  which  the  subject  excites, 
loses  for  the  time  the  refinement  of  speech  and 
philosophic  cynicism  so  necessary  to  sustain  his 
reputation  for  superior  wisdom,  and  breaks  out  into 
imprecatory  metaphor : — 

Ulysses,    "  0  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns  1 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads  to  gild  his  horns." 

(Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  IV,  So.  v.) 

Thersites  himself  hardly  delivers  his  opinion  on 
this  subject  less  ambiguously  or  with  greater 
coarseness. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  imply  that  this  view  of 
the  character  was  actually  constructed  in  any  degree 
upon  a  basis  of  Homer.  Indeed,  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  Shakespeare  was  not  acquainted 
with  Homer's  Helen.  If,  as  I  have  little  doubt, 
his  principal  medium  of  communication  with  the 
characters  of  the  Hiad  was  Chapman's  Seaven 
BookeSy  this  is  just  the  view  which  we  should  expect 
him  to  take.  The  books  in  which  the  character  of 
Helen  is  most  fully  dealt  with  are  the  Third, 
the  Sixth,  and  the  Twenty -fourth,  whereas  the 
Seaven  Bookes  contain  only  the  baldest  allusions 
to  the  heroine.  The  very  limited  appearance  of 
Helen  in  the  Play  is  consistent  with,  if  it  is 
not  explained  by,  the  absence  in  these  seven  books 
of  even  the  outline  of  her  character  as  given  by 
Homer. 

While  thus  attempting  to  examine  ROme  of  the 
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characters  of  the  Iliid  by  the  light  of  modern 
Ethics,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  an  allegorical 
aspect  of  the  Poem  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  In  this  aspect  the  Iliad  typifies 
the  slow  but  certain  ultimate  triumph  of  purity  and 
wisdom  over  licentiousness  and  strife  ;  for  Juno  and 
Minerva  fight  as  constantly  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  as  do  Venus  and  Mars  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans.  ThL«i  and  the  numerous  minor  allegories 
which  run  through  the  Poem,  however,  are  all 
ignored  in  the  Drama.  Though  interesting  to 
students  they  were  addressed  to  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  Greeks  of  an  early  period,  and  were  not 
adapted  to  the  more  practical  intellect  of  an  English 
public,  and  especially  a  play-going  public,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Shakespeare  therefore  does 
not  tell  us,  as  Homer  does,  that  Minerva  came  down 
from  Olympus  to  earth  to  inspire  Ulysses  with 
words  of  wisdom,  or  to  assist  him  to  take  a  mean 
advantage  of  his  rivals.  The  wisdom  of  Ulysses 
is  indicated  by  his  words  and  actions,  and  we  are 
left  to  formulate  our  own  theories  as  to  the  details 
of  its  acquisition. 

In  the  Iliad,  too,  the  Grecians  are  distinctly  in 
advance  of  the  Trojans,  both  ethically  and  intel- 
lectually, and  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  their 
favour,  not  only  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but  by 
their  evident  superiority.  It  is  a  struggle  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  between  the  relics  of  Eastern  barbarism  and 
the  dawn  of  Western  civilisation.  In  Shakespeare 
this  relative  superiority  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
comparison  with  higher  codes  of  morality  and  higher 
VOL.  XV.  a 
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states  of  civilisation.  The  old  heroes  are  discredited. 
Their  virtues  dwindle  away,  and  their  vices  stand 
out  in  relief.  What  were  noble  motives  of  action  in 
the  time  of  Homer  had  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare. 

Although  I  have  used  language  which  implies  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  in  describing  the 
progress  of  Ethics,  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  one  system  of  Ethics  grew  out  of, 
or  followed,  another.  Gradation,  as  Hugh  Miller 
once  said,  is  not  necessarily  progress.  That  in  this 
case  there  is  progress  as  well  as  gradation  is,  I 
think,  clear,  but  the  exact  relation  to  one  another  of 
the  various  systems  is  a  question  which  I  must  leave 
for  others  to  decide.  Whether  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle is  actually  continuous  with  and  dependent  on 
that  of  Homer,  and  whether  the  Christian  system  is 
allied  to  the  Jewish,  or  the  Persian,  or  the  Akkadian, 
or  the  Confucian,  or  the  Grecian,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  which  of  these  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  Christian,  are  matters  foreign  to  my  subject. 
As  already  observed,  community  of  thought  in 
individuals  or  in  nations  is  no  proof  of  intercom- 
munication. Indeed,  the  tendency  of  Thought  is  to 
run  in  parallel  lines,  and  separate  systems  of  Ethics 
may  thus  arise  bearing  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
one  another,  and  yet  having  an  entirely  independent 
origin.  All  that  can  be  said  with  historical  certjiinty 
is  that  we  have  in  the  Rhapsodies  of  Homer,  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  and  the  New  Testament,  three 
distinct  systems,  belonging  to  different  periods,  and 
having  their  written  expositions  hatided  down  to  us 
in  the  same  language.     Of  these  three  systems  I 
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have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  as  well  as  some  of  the  connecting 
links ;  alike  the  points  of  contact  and  the  points  of 
divergence. 


0  2 
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BY  C.  H.  E.  CARlilCHAEL,  M.A., 

Foreign  Secretaty,  R,8,L. 
[Head  March  25, 18910 

The  name,  Folk-Lore,  is  a  very  modem  name^  and 
the  study  of  Folk-Lore  is  a  very  modern  study.  The 
name  was,  it  is  generally,  and  I  believe  truly,  stated, 
invented  or  coined  by  tlie  late  W.  J.  Thorns,  founder 
and  first  Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries,  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  study  of  popular  beliefs,  legends, 
tales,  superstitions,  songs,  medicine,  in  fact  the  whole 
of  that  under- world,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mainly  un- 
lettered people,  whicli  is  still  a  living  world,  even  in 
these  days  of  Congresses,  County  Councils,  and 
electric  light.  It  is  a  world  of  which  most  of  us,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  study  of  it,  know  but  little.  It 
is  in  many  respects  a  world  very  different  from  that 
in  which  we  ordinarily  live,  but  the  points  of  contact 
are  often  quite  as  curious  and  interesting  as  the 
points  of  contrast. 

Having  once  given  his  infant  a  name,  Mr.  Thoms 
gave  it  a  local  habitation  in  Notes  and  Queries^  and 
in  the  pages  of  that  old  and  tried  friend  of  most  of 
us  will  still  be  found  much  matter  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  Folk-Lore.  The  subject,  although  it  has 
not,  T  think,  come  much  before  our  Society,  is  one 
which,  nevertheless,  having,  in  point  of  fact,  become 
the  parent  of  an  entire  branch  of  Literature,  and 
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that  a  growing  one,  is  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 
And  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  an  International  Congress  had  been  announced 
to  be  held  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  I 
devoted  some  of  the  pages  of  my  Report  for  1890 
to  urging  the  claims  of  this  young,  but  interesting 
and  fruitful  study.  The  little  which  I  could  say  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  other  demands  upon  my  limited 
space,  was  necessarily  inadequate  to  pointing  out  the 
richness  of  the  field,  but  it  may  have  served  to  give 
some  of  us  the  desire  to  pursue  the  study  a  little 
further,  and  I  have  therefore  gladly  availed  myself  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  try  and  set  before  you  some- 
thing more  like  a  picture  of  what  the  study  of  Folk- 
Lore  means,  as  far  as  I  have  any  claim  to  understand 
it.  There  are  questions  lying  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  investigation,  which  are  much  in  debate 
among  Folk-Lorists,^  but  of  which  I  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  attempt  the  solution.  It  is  matter  for 
debate  whether  Folk-Lore  should  be  considered  a 
branch  of  Anthropology,  or  whether,  as  some  claim, 
it  should  be  considered  a  separate  science.  These 
are  questions  on  which,  in  this  Society,  at  least,  we 
may,  and  probably  do,  differ  amongst  ourselves, 
but  the  solution  of  such  problems  is  not  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  subject  itself. 

Among  the  earliest  collections  which  laid  the  found- 

>  There  has  been  a  lively  philological  war  carried  on  lately  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  7th  Ser.,  xii,  on  the  question  whether  "  Folk-Lorer  "  would 
not  be  a  roore  correct  form  to  signify  a  student  of  Folk-Lore  than 
'*  Folk-Lorist,"  but  apart  from  any  personal  feeling  of  my  own,  which 
would  be  in  favour  of  "Folk-Lorist,"  the  latter  is  that  which  the 
International  Congress,  held  since  this  Paper  was  read,  has  stamped 
with  its  approval. 
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ations  for  the  literarystudy  of  Folk-Lore  must,I  think, 
be  placed  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Celtic 
Tales,  brought  together  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
by  Sir  George  Dasent,  and  the  late  John  Francis 
Campbell  of  Islay,  and  to  the  same  family  belong  also 
the  interesting  Legends  of  Iceland,  published  by 
my  late  friend,  George  E.  J.  Powell  of  Nant-Eos,  and 
Eirikr  Magniissen,  now  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Librar3^  To  these  men,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  to  the  knowledge  which  they  gave  us  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Popular  Tale,  we  owe 
much  of  the  early  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  Folk- 
Lore,  and  much,  also,  of  its  abiding  interest  and 
value.  Unfortunately,  publishers  did  not  always  see 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  the  Public  was  likely 
to  take  up.  Hence,  even  such  a  man  as  the  late 
Campbell  of  Islay  left  behind  him  volumes  of  MS. 
collections,  which  no  publisher  would  venture  upon 
bringing  out,  and  which  are  lying  to  this  day  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
in  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  grave  misfortune,  for  the 
advance  of  the  study  has  now  left  some  of  these 
collections  in  the  rear,  though  they  would  have 
greatly  helped  it  on,  had  they  been  printed  at  the 
time.  There  is,  however,  a  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able amount  of  the  material  so  laboriously  collected 
through  the  years  by  Campbell  of  Islay,  which  would 
still  be  of  real  use  to  students,  according  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  in  the 
number  of  Folk-Tjore  (London,  David  Nutt),  for 
September,  1890. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Nutt's  examin- 
ation of  these  MSS.  was  necessarily  superficial,  for 
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some  of  the  volumes,  he  tells  us,  must  contain 
upwards  of  a  thousand  leaves,  so  that  the  thorough 
overhauling  of  them  would,  as  he  says,  be  a  work  of 
time.  No  doubt  it  would,  but  it  is,  at  the  least, 
probable  that  it  would  be  worth  the  time,  if  some 
society  like  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  or  the  Islay 
Association,  which  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  Campbell  of  Islay 's  Popular 
Tales  of  the  West  Highlands^  would  undertake  the 
work.  It  would  also  appear  that  there  must  be  in 
existence  somewhere,  it  is  not  known  where,  other 
stores  of  Campbell  of  Islay's  MS.  tales  than  those 
now  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  ]  f  Mr.  Nutt  is  right 
in  this  belief,  we  may  well  endorse  his  appeal  to  the 
owner  to  allow  their  examination  at  the  hands  of 
some  competent  Gaelic  scholar. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  material  which  is 
lying  ready  to  hand  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Nutt's 
estimate  that  it  would  take  at  least  a  month's  steady 
labour  to  work  carefuU)'  through  the  MSS.  bearing 
upon  Folk-Lore  and  Celtic  Antiquities,  and  to  render 
their  contents  accessible  to  students  by  means  of  an 
Index.  The  fact  of  this  wealth  of  MS.  material 
lying  still  un-indexed,  in  such  a  Library  as  that  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  seems  to  argue  that  the 
recipients  of  the  magnificent  bequest  have  scarcely 
estimated  it  at  its  true  value.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  mass  of  material,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Nutt's  description  enables  us  to  judge,  it 
is  perhaps  not  altogether  astonishing  if  the  ordinary 
staff  of  the  Library  has  shrunk  from  the  work,  or 
postponed   it   to  the   Greek   Kalends.      There  are 
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"  Journals,"  of  the  extent  of  which  Mr.  Nutt  gives 
us  no  idea,  merely  remarking,  what  we  may  well 
believe,  that  they  *'  would  repay  attentive  study." 
And  there  is  a  volume  of  considerable  interest,  which 
was  completed  for  publication  in  1870,  offered  to 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  and  declined  with  thanks 
by  that  house  in  a  letter  dated  1st  July,  1870. 
The  extent  of  this  volume  is  approximately  estimated 
by  Mr.  Nutt  at  some  350  fairly  closely  printed  demy 
octavo  pages.  No  wonder  that  in  1881  the  Author, 
on  looking  through  it  a  second  time,  should  have  noted 
that  it  contained  "  honest,  hard  work.''  In  1877,  he 
had  thought  that  it  would  be  "  unadvisable  to  publish 
it  as  it  stood,"  and  with  this  opinion  Mr.  Nutt 
agreed  in  1890.  But  Mr.  Nutt  also  says,  and  I 
think  we  may  fairly  say  with  him,  that  "  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  regretted  that  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
should  not  have  seen  their  way  to  publish  it  in  1870, 
as  it  would  have  materially  hastened  the  progress  of 
research."  Even  now,  Mr.  Nutt  says,  and  no  doubt 
truly,  that  this  volume  *'  contains  a  deal  of  interesting 
matter,  and  should  be  studied  by  anyone  proposing 
to  write  a  general  treatise  upon  Folk-Lore."  I,  of 
course,  am  not  writing  a  "  general  treatise  upon  Folk- 
Lore,"  but  I  should  have  been  honestly  glad  to  have 
had  before  me  the  notes  which  Campbell  of  Tslay 
had  here  brought  together  on  such  subjects  as 
"  Tradition  and  Mythology,  Aryan  Myths,  Current 
British  Myths,  Migration  of  Stories,  the  Kalevala, 
the  Edda,  Indian  and  American  Mythology,  Water, 
Earth,  Air,  Serpents,  Birds,  and  Beasts,"  and  other 
related  topics.  Besides  this,  there  are  seventeen 
volumes  of  West  Highland   Tales^  of  which  sixteen 
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are  described  as" very  stout."  Theyare,  unfortunately, 
"  without  pagination  and  without  index."  Four  other 
volumes  are  labelled,  but  in  mistake,  so  Mr.  Nutt 
says.  West  Highland  Tales,  being  in  reality  partly 
duplicate  proofs  and  revises  of  the  Popular  Tales  of 
the  West  Highlands,  and  partly  local  and  clan  tradi- 
tions, genealogical  memoranda,  &c. 

Then  there  are  three  stout  and  six  thin  volumes 
of  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  or  collection  of  materials  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Fenian  Epic,  of  which  the 
author  left  a  partial  list  of  contents,  which  Mr.  Nutt 
has  continued  and  completed  in  the  number  of  Folk- 
Lore  already  cited.  In  this  connection,  the  materials 
referred  to  being  stiU  unprinted,  it  seems  worth 
while  here  to  cite  the  collector's  own  words  on  the 
subject,  as  placed  on  record  by  Mr.  Nutt. 

"  It  is  natural  to  find  common  traditions  on  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  sea,  and  the  traditions  of  Gaelic 
Scotland  and  of  Ireland  were  of  old  and  still  are 
essentially  the  same  in  fact. 

"No  trace  of  Macpherson's  Gaelic  Ossian  of  1807  as 
a  composition  is  known  to  exist  on  either  side  before 
1763,  when  he  printed  a  sample. 

"It  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ancestral  predatory  Aryan  nomads,  who  lived  in 
a  state  of  war  and  individual  action,  when  Scotch 
and  Irish  would  fight  all  round  for  heroes  who  pur- 
port to  have  been  chiefs  amongst  their  common 
ancestors,  according  to  their  common  history, 
romance  and  tradition,  preserved  in  dialects  of  their 
common  speech.  The  people  still  firmly  believe  in 
their  traditionary  history.  I  think  that  their  heroes 
were   real   men,    about    whom    missionaries    wove 
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legends  and  Christians  composed  romances  founded 
upon  ancient  traditions  orally  preserved."^ 

The  introduction  to  the  Fenian  Epic  portion  of 
hisMSS.,  although  necessarily  left  behind,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  it  was  written,  yet  "  deserves 

*  Ab  to  who  the  Fenians  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Epic  ethnically  were, 
great  has  been  and  still  is  the  controversy.  Campbell  of  Islay,  it  will 
have  been  noticed,  took  the  Feinne  to  be  Aryan  nomads.  Mr.  David 
MacRitchie,  in  a  couple  of  articles  on  the  Finrirmen  of  Britain^  in  the 
Archceological  Review  for  August  and  September,  1889,  has  endeavoured 
to  identify  them  with  the  Fins  of  that  Ugnan  race  which  is  generally 
considered  to  have  preceded  the  Celts  and  Teutons  in  the  peopling  of 
Europe,  always  supposing,  that  is,  that  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  admit 
that  the  said  Celts  and  Teutons,  like  Topsy,  autochthonously  ^growed" 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Mr.  MacRitchie  would  fain  identify  his 
'*  Finn-men  of  Britain  "  with  the  Picts,  and  also  with  the  Fairies,  basing 
his  argument,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the 
names  Feinne  and  Fiu,  Sidhe  (pronounced  Shee),  and  Tschud,  a  race  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  ethnologically  akin  to  the  Lapps.  To 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  writing  for  the  Folk-Lore  Society  a  Report  on  Celtic 
Myth  and  Saga^  printed  in  Folk-Lore  for  June,  1890,  Mr.  MacRitchie's 
arguments  respecting  the  Feinne  appear  to  be  ''  based  upon  a  false 
appreciation  of  the  Fenian  documents,''  and  his  "  whole  treatment  of 
sources ''  to  be  *'  as  unscientific  as  his  etymological  theorising."  The 
result  would  seem  to  me  to  leave  the  late  Campbell  of  1  slay's  view  of  the 
historic  character  and  racial  atfinities  of  the  legendary  Feinne  pretty  well 
undisturbed.  On  the  controverted  point, also  in  discussion  at  the  present 
day,  as  to  what  people  in  real  life  may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  in 
Fairies,  Campbell  of  Islay's  suggestion  seems  to  me  free  from  the 
etymological  difficulty  of  the  theory  put  forward  by  Mr.  MacRitchie, 
though  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  What  Islay  says  on  the  subject 
is  this  {op,  cit.y  Int.,  p.  xcv)  ;  '*  I  believe  there  once  was  a  small  race  of 
people  in  these  islands  who  are  remembered  as  Fairies,  for  the  fairy 
belief  is  not  confined  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland."  And  this  race, 
taking  the  habits  of  our  Fairies  as  handed  down  in  tales,  he  compares 
with  the  Lapps,  while  also  shewing  points  of  contact  with  the  High- 
landers. It  may  be  added  that  a  writer,  signing  "  G.  A.,"  in  the  Cornhill 
Magtuine,  Vol.  XLIII,  1881,  seems  to  identify  the  Fairies  and  Elves 
with  the  ^'  small  Noliths  "  into  whose  country  the  ''  tall  and  muscular  " 
Celts  came. 
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careful  study,"  says  Mr.  Nutt,  and  in  his  opinioi)  Ts^as  in 
1876  "  so  immeasurably  tihead  of  anything  published 
in  this  country,  that  its  issue  could  not  have  failed 
to  exercise  a  stimulating  and  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Celtic  studies  in  these  islands." 
This  work  was  declined  in  May,  1876,  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  without  having  seen  the  MS.  It  would 
seem  that  sometimes  even  the  reader,  to  whose  keen 
scent  for  the  varied  taste  of  the  public  we  are  sup- 
posed to  owe  at  once  80  many  acceptances,  and  so 
many,  and  sometimes  singular,  rejections,  was  never 
called  into  requisition  in  this  instance,  and  is  there- 
fore free  from  any  blame. 

Of  the  volume  in  this  collection.  Vol.  ITI,  lettered 
"  Translations,"  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Nutt,  that  it  is  "  one 
of  those  which  would  best  repay  careful  collation  and 
indexing,"  and  that  it  contains  various  "  odds  and 
ends  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather  together 
aoreiin."  The  author  of  the  MS.  himself  doubted  how 
far  it  would  meet  with  a  favourable  welcome  if  pub- 
lished. He  thought  that  the  Irishmen  would  hate 
him  "  for  making  their  heroes  the  men  of  whom  people 
tell  wild  tales,"  and  that  "  nobody  would  read  such 
rubbish."  In  the  face  of  the  actual  facts,  however, 
of  the  reception  of  what  Campbell  of  Islay  did  pub- 
lish, and  of  the  subsequent  advance  in  popularity  of 
the  studies  to  which  he  was  so  devoted,  we  may  well 
agree  with  Mr.  Nutt  in  believing  that  he  would  have 
received  more  appreciative  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
Irishmen,  and  more  welcome  from  the  public  than 
he  looked  for,  and,  at  all  events,  that  "  if  things  have 
changed  for  the  better  in  both  respects,  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  life-work." 
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Something  of  what  that  life-work  was  may  be 
faintly  outlined  in  my  present  Paper  by  a  brief 
reference  to  Campbell  of  Islay's  great  contribution 
to  Folk-Lore,  the  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  High- 
lands. This  work  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  now 
being  reprinted  by  the  Islay  Association,  and  Vol.  I 
has  lately  been  published  for  the  Association  by 
Alexander  Gardner  (Paisley  and  London,  1890), 
whose  edition  I  shall  cite  throughout. 

This  new  edition  is,  unfortunately  perhaps,  a 
simple  reprint.  I  qualify  the  expression  of  this 
opinion,  because  of  the  difficulty  which  we  can  readily 
understand  would  have  been  experienced  in  finding 
an  editor  capable  of  following  in  the  wake  of  such 
a  man  as  Campbell  of  Islay  without  spoiling  his  work 
by  the  nature  of  the  editorial  annotations.  If  a 
body,  like  the  Islay  Association  itself,  for  instance, 
or  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  had  taken  up  this  publica- 
tion, the  annotations  and  references  might  have  made 
the  new  edition  almost  a  substantive  work.  But, 
as  it  is,  the  value  of  the  book  is  simply  and  solely 
that  which  is  due  to  the  **  unrivalled  combination  of 
knowledge,  critical  power,  and  instinctive  racial 
sympathy  "  of  the  author  of  the  collection,  and  which 
gave  him,  as  Mr.  Nutt  truly  says,  "his  unique  position 
in  the  study  of  Folk-Lore."  While,  therefore,  it  is 
in  some  respects  disappointing  to  find  the  new 
edition  of  the  Popular  Tales  a  mere  reprint,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  consolation  to  have  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Campbell  of  Islay  once  more  placed 
in  our  hands  for  reference  and  for  study.  For  his 
views  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  collection  are 
always  worth  reading,  and  his  comments  are  always 
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instructive.  New  schools  have  arisen  since  his  day, 
and  new  views  have  been  promulgated,  but  the  last 
word  is  far  from  having  been  said  yet,  and  some  of 
us  still  hold  more  with  the  old  school  than  with  the 
new.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  still  listen  to  the 
story  of  Celtic  popular  tradition  as  Campbell  of 
Islay  tells  it  for  us  when  he  says,  as  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  Popular  Tales,  that  the  Gaelic  tales 
"  contain  within  themselves  evidence  that  they  have 
been  domesticated  in  the  country  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  they  came  from  the  East,  but  they  belong 
to  the  people  now,  wherever  they  came  from,  and 
they  seem  also  to  belong  to  the  language."  The 
foreign  element,  that  which  in  the  mind  of  Campbell 
of  Islay  pointed  out  the  far  distant  country  of  origin 
of  the  Tales,  is  sometimes  very  remarkable.  Thus, 
there  is  a  version  of  the  "  Sea-Maiden,"  told  by  an  old 
man  in  a  hut  on  the  Island  of  Barra,  which  contains 
mention  of  the  falcon,  the  wolf,  and  the  lion.  Of 
these  animals,  as  the  author  of  the  collection  says, 
two  were  natives  within  historic  times,  and  one  is 
still,  but  the  third  is  a  foreigner.  The  only  "  far- 
fetched animal "  is  the  lion,  but  then,  he  is  very  far- 
fetched indeed.  How  did  a  story  with  such  an 
animal  in  it  get  to  Barra  ?'    The  explanation  favoured 

'  In  &  precis  of  a  story  from  Bemeray,  which  contains  a  lion,  a  dove, 
and  a  rat,  given  in  a  note  to  the  ^  Sea-Maiden ''  (Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands^  I,  p.  102,  seq.\  we  find  that  the  lions  eems  to  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  astonishment  at  his  presence  on  the  part  of  the  other 
animals,  for  he  says  to  the  rat,  *'  What,  lad,  is  thy  notion  of  myself 
being  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  *'  "  Well, "  said  the  rat,  "  I  have  no 
notion,  but  that  it  is  not  there  the  like  of  you  ought  to  be  ;  but  about 
the  banks  of  rivers/'  This  might  seem  to  argue  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator  of  the  outlandish  character  of  the  lion,  and  many 
will  say,  with  Campbell  of  Islay,  "it  is  impossible  not  to  share  the 
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by  Campbell  of  Islay  {op,  city  Int.  p.  Ivii)  is  that  it 
"  came  from  the  far  East  with  the  people,  and  that 
it  has  survived  ever  since." 

As  to  whether  it  came  from  the  East,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  of  the  Popvlar  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  no  doubt  used  the  phrase,  those 
who  hold  any  form  of  the  modern  theory  which 
denies  that  the  so-called  Aryan  races  came  from  that 
high  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  which  used  to  be 
accounted  as  their  cradle,  will  demur,  and  would 
have  us  substitute  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  lion  would  be  a 
foreigner  in  either  of  those  districts,  so  that  we  should 
still  be  having  to  seek  for  the  original  home  of  the 
story  told  amid  the  peat  reek  of  a  hut  in  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  where  no  lion  was  ever  seen,  and  where  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  *'  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
has  never  yet  come  to  familiarise  the  simple  natives 
with  such  outlandish  animals. 

The  presence  of  a  lion  in  West  Highland 
Popular  Tales,  told  by  Gaelic-speaking  men  and 
women,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much 
of  the  same  chai*acter  as  that  of  the  elephant  among 
the  strange  symbols,  which  have  caused  the  learned 
so  much  speculation,  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  called,  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  belong  rather  to  our  mysterious  old  friends, 

astonishment  of  the  lion."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  rat  and 
the  dove  were  equally  surprised  at  their  position,  still,  whether 
Margaret  MacKinnon  did  or  did  not  feel  the  incongruousness  of  the 
lion, "  he  is  there,"  as  Islay  says,  but  he  adds,  with  a  cert'iin  perplexity 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  story  got  to  the  High- 
lands, aud  the  lion  into  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  Benieray. 
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the  Picts.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
never  one  of  the  common  objects  of  Pictland,  as 
that  the  lion  was  never  one  of  the  common  objects 
of  the  wave-beaten  Hebrides.* 

The  account  given  of  the  people  of  Barra  by  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  Popular  Tales^  and  printed 
in  Campbell  of  Islay's  interesting  Introduction, 
(pp.  iv,  v),  seems  worth  quoting  here,  in  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  literary  knowledge 
of  foreign  animals,  or  of  foreign  stories,  on  the  part 
of  so  remote  and  isolated  a  population.  **  The  most 
of  the  people  in  Barra  and  South  Uist,"  says  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  parish  schoolmaster  at  Ballygrant, 
in  Islay,  "  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hardly 
know  any  English.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  have  borrowed  much 

*  Besides  the  question  of  strange  animals,  we  find  in  Folk-tales 
strange  people,  who  are  spoken  of  as  giants  and  dwarfs  and  wee  folk. 
As  to  who  those  people  were,  if  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  real 
races  of  men,  there  is  an  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  MacBitchie  in  the 
Archaeological  Review  for  October,  1889,  the  object  of  which  is  to  identify 
the  dwarfs  with  the  Picts,  while  Campbell  of  Islay  has  the  following 
words  on  the  giants  {op.  cit,y  Int.  p.  zcii)  :  "The  Celtic  giants  may  once 
have  been  real  men,  there  are  giants  in  Herodotus,  and  I  believe  in 
every  popular  mythology  known.  There  are  giants  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue  everywhere.  They  said  *Fee-fo-fum'  in 
ComwalL  They  say  'Flaw  fiaw  foaghrich'  in  Argyll,  and  these 
sounds  may  possibly  be  corruptions  of  the  language  of  real  big,  burly 
savages,  now  magnified  into  giants."  Again,  he  says  in  Int  p.  civ, 
"The  Gaelic  giants  are  very  like  those  of  Norse  and  German  tales,  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  real  men  than  the  giants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  gods.  Their  world  is  generally,  but  not  always,  underground  ; 
it  has  castles,  and  parks,  and  pastures,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  above 
the  earth.  Now  and  then  a  giant  does  some  feat  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  such  as  a  giant  in  Barra,  who  fished  up  a  hero,  boat 
and  all,  with  his  fishing-rod,  from  a  rock,  and  threw  him  over  his  head. 
So  the  giants  may  be  degraded  gods  after  all." 
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from  the  literature  of  other  nations/'  I  think  we 
might  safely  go  further  than  Mr.  Maclean,  and  say 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  such  a  people 
can  have  borrowed  anything  from  "  the  literature  of 
other  nations." 

Mr.  Maclean  s  account  of  the  mode  of  recital  of  the 
Popular  Tales  in  the  Long  Island,is  worth  giving  here, 
not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  oral  transmission  of 
such  tales  in  the  district  to  which  he  refers,  but  also 
from  its  bearing  on  such  transmission  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  have  but  to  change  the  names  of 
places  and  people,  and  the  account  is  as  applicable 
to  the  collections  of  a  Villemarqu^  in  Brittany,  as 
to  those  of  a  Campbell  of  Islay  in  the  West  High- 
lands. 

"  The  people  gather  in  crowds,"  says  Mr.  Maclean, 
'*  to  the  houses  of  those  whom  they  consider  good 
reciters,  to  listen  to  their  stories.  They  appear  to 
be  fondest  of  those  tales  which  describe  exceedingly 
rapid  changes  of  place  in  very  short  portions  of  time, 
and  have  evidently  no  respect  for  the  unities. 
During  the  recitation  of  these  tales,  the  emotions 
of  the  reciters  are  occasionally  very  strongly  excited, 
and  so  also  are  those  of  the  listeners,  almost 
shedding  tears  at  one  time,  and  giving  way  to  loud 
laughter  at  another." 

This  is  no  doubt  as  true  of  the  Slav  or  the  Finn  as 
of  the  Celt.  Mr.  Maclean  somewhat  quaintly  remarks 
of  the  Barra  people,  "  A  good  many  of  them  firmly 
believe  in  all  the  extravagance  of  these  stories." 
Of  course  they  do,  for  they  feel  that  the  heroes  of 
the  tales  are  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves, 
heroes  of  their  own  race,  the  great  ones  of  the  days 
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of  old  Everything  that  the  reciter  tells  is 
intensely  real  to  (hem.  They  weep  with  him  who 
weeps,  and  they  rejoice  with  him  who  rejoices. 

Another  of  Campbell  of  Islay's  collectors,  Hector 
Urquhart,  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  gives  a  good 
account  of  yet  another  mode  in  which  the  Popular 
Tales  were  handed  down.  Not  only,  says  he,  did 
the  old  people  recite  the  tales  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  fathers  before  them,  but  also,  in 
the  days  to  which  he  refers  (about  1830),  tailors  and 
shoemakers  went  from  house  to  house  making  the 
clothes  of  the  people.  These  tailors  and  shoemakers 
were  evidently  expected  to  be  good  reciters,  for 
Urquhart  goes  on  to  say,  "  When  one  of  them  came 
to  the  village  we  were  greatly  delighted,  whilst 
getting  new  kilts  at  the  same  time." 

The  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  tales  possessed 
by  some  of  these  men  is  borne  witness  to  by  Hector 
Urquhart  in  the  following  account : — "  I  knew  an 
old  tailor,"  says  Urquhart,  "  who  used  to  tell  a  new 
tale  every  night  during  his  stay  in  the  village  ;  and 
another,  an  old  shoemaker,  who,  with  his  large  stock 
of  stories  about  ghosts  and  fairies,  used  to  frighten 
us  so  much  that  we  scarcely  dared  pass  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard  on  our  way  home.  It  was  also 
the  custom  when  a  stranger,  celebrated  for  his  store 
of  tales,  came  on  a  visit  to  the  village,  for  us,  young 
and  old,  to  make  a  rush  to  the  house  where  he 
passed  the  night,  and  choose  our  seats,  some  on 
beds,  some  on  forms,  and  others  on  three-legged 
stools,  &c.,  and  listen  in  sUence  to  the  new  tales ; 
just  as  I  have  myself  seen  since,  when  a  far-famed 
actor  came  to  perform  in  Glasgow  Theatre.     The 
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goodman  of  the  house  usually  opened  with  the  tale 
of  the  great  giant,  or  some  other  favourite  tale,  and 
then  the  stranger  carried  on  after  that.  It  wa«  a 
common  saying,  *  The  first  tale  by  the  goodman,  and 
tales  to  daylight  by  the  guest.'  "^ 

Hector  Urquhart  also  tells  of  another  form  of 
popular  entertainment  of  the  olden  time,  which  is 
likewise  common  to  many  a  branch  of  the  human 
family,  Aryan,  and  non- Aryan  alike,  viz.,  the  putting 
of  riddles.  Of  these,  interesting  collections  have  been 
given  for  some  time  past  in  MUusine^  a  valuable 
French  Folk-Lore  magazine,  founded  by  Graidoz  and 
Rolland,  in  1877,  and  now  edited  solely  by  Hector 
Gaidoz(Paris,  Librairie  des  Vari6t6s  Bibliographiques, 
E.  RoUand).  With  regard  to  the  Ross-shire  custom, 
Hector  Urquhart  says,  "  It  was  also  the  custom  to 
put  riddles,  in  the  solution  of  which  all  in  the  house 
had  to  tax  their  ingenuity.  If  one  of  the  party  put 
a  riddle  which  was  not  solved  that  night,  he  went 
home  w;ith  the  title  of  King  of  Riddles."  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  winter  evenings  were  spent  in  the 
Highlands  some  sixty  years  ago.  "  Then  came  the 
minister  of  the  village,"  says  Hector  Urquhart,  "  and 
the  schoolmaster  soon  followed,  who  put  a  stop  in  our 
village  to  such  gatherings ;  and  in  their  place  we 
are  supplied  with  heavier  tasks  than  listening  to 
the  old  shoemaker's  fairy  tales." 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  know- 
ledge of  these  tales  which  formerly  prevailed,  that  Campbell  of  Islay 
and  his  collectors  frequently  bear  witness  to  the  way  in  which  listeners 
would  take  up  the  various  points  in  a  story,  and  criticise  the  reciter's 
text,  sometimes  giving  a  version  of  their  own.  This  fact,  which  con- 
stantly meets  us  in  the  PopiUar  Talei  of  the  West  Highlands^  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  the  versions  collected,  as 
well  as  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  tales  themselves. 
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The  schoolmaster  is  much  abroad,  no  doubt,  just 
now,  and  has  been,  any  time  these  sixty  years.  His 
sympathy,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  with  Education 
Codes  and  Standards,  and  with  my  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  rather  than 
with  such  low  things  as  riddles,  or  such  mythical 
persons  as  the  Fein,  "  a  body  of  men  "  says  Hector 
Urquhart,  **  who  volunteered  to  defend  their  country 
from  the  invasions  and  inroads  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  or  Loclinnich." 

So  the  difficulty  of  collecting  Popular  Tales  and 
Folk-Lore  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  way  which  the  people  them- 
selves, who  are  the  depositories  of  the  old  world 
knowledge,  have  got  into  of  looking  down  upon  it 
outwardly,  though  still  cherishing  it  in  their  hearts. 
Thus,  the  outward  aspect  of  a  certain  Montgomery- 
shire parish  was  decorous  to  a  degree,  and  the 
parson  fondly  imagined  that  there  was  no  super- 
stition in  his  parish.  Then  came  unto  him  as 
Inspector  of  his  Schools,  a  brother  clergyman,  Elias 
Owen,  with  an  unfortunate  turn  for  collecting  frag- 
ments of  Folk-Lore,  and  no  sooner  had  the  stranger 
put  to  the  children  the  leading  question,  '*  Can  you 
tell  me  of  any  place  where  there  is  a  huggan  (ghost 
or  bogey)  ? "  than  every  hand  in  the  class  was 
stretched  out,  and  every  child  had  a  story  to  tell. 
Miss  Charlotte  Bume,  who  repeats  this  anecdote 
from  Montgonneryshire  Collections^  Vol.  X.V,  Part  T, 
p.  135,  in  Folk' Lore  for  September,  1&90,  says  that 
the  clergy  are  very  liable  to  the  illusion  that  there 
is  no  superstition  among  their  parishioners,  because 
**  the  people  are  apt  to  keep  superstition  out  of  their 
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way,"  which  in  itself,  Miss  Burne  remarks,  is  a  "  not 
uninstructive  folk-loric  item."  Miss  Burne  tells  us 
that  she  has  "even  known  an  old  woman  tell  a  most 
excellent  ghost  story,  and  then  utterly  deny  all 
knowledge  of  it  when  the  clergyman's  wife  (who 
however,  was  a  member  of  the  squire  s  family  whom 
the  tale  concerned),  called  to  ask  for  further  parti- 
culars." It  must  be  difficult  for  any  collector  to  meet 
the  case  of  such  a  direct  lie  as  this. 

With  regard  to  popular  riddles,  much  interest- 
ing information  may  be  gathered  from  MSlusine, 
and  from  Campbell  of  Islay's  Introduction,  as  well 
as  from  recent  numbers  of  Folk-Lore. 

The  Celtic  riddles  and  puzzles,  says  Campbell  of 
Islay,  are  very  numerous^  and  are  generally  descrip- 
tive, such  as,  "no  bigger  than  a  barley-corn,  it 
covers  the  king's  board  (the  eye)."  To  those  who 
may  despise  riddles,  Campbell  of  Islay  says,  with  no 
little  force,  that  they  should  "bear  in  mind  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  believed  to  have  propounded 
riddles  to  Solomon,  and  that  Samson  certainly 
proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Philistines." 

Years  have  passed  since  these  words  were  written, 
and  quite  recently  we  find  the  very  same  fact  em- 
phasised in  an  article  in  Folk-Lore  for  September, 
1890,  by  S.  Schechter,  on  The  Riddles  of  Solomon 
in  Rahhinic  Literature.  The  collection  printed 
both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  to  which  Schechter  s 
article  is  dedicated,  is  taken  from  a  Yemen 
Midrashy  whose  compiler  is  stated  to  have  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era. 
It  must*  be  remembered,  in  regai-d  to  the  real 
antiquity  which  may  well  be  believed  to  belong  to 
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this*  collection,  notwithstanding  the  late  date  of 
the  compiler,  that,  as  Schechter  says  {op.  cit., 
p.  349),  "it  has  been  proved  already,  at  least 
with  regard  to  other  Midrashic  collections  coming 
from  Yemen,  that  the  Jews  in  this  country  were, 
up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  in  possession  of 
very  ancient  Rabbinic  sources,  which  had  long 
before  disappeared  among  their  co-religionists  in 
Europe." 

It  would  seem  from  what  Schechter  says,  that 
the  earlier  Rabbis  purposely  avoided  touching  on 
the  whole  subject.  Thus  a  famous  Rabbi  of  the  third 
century,  Rabbi  Samuel  bar  Nachmani,  says,  "He 
who  translates  the  words  Malkatu  Sheba  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  is  mistaken,  its  real  meaning  being 
the  Kingdom  of  Sheba."  The  reason  for  this 
intentional  wresting  of  the  plain  grammatical 
meaning  of  the  words  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  Rabbis  thought  it  afforded  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  various  legends  about  Solomon  which  they 
considered  "  unworthy,"  as  Schechter  says,  "  of  the 
Solomon  idealised  by  a  latier  generation.''  By  read- 
ing Malkatu  as  if  it  were  Meluchatu,  viz..  Kingdom, 
they  got  the  Queen  of  Sheba  out  of  the  story 
altogether,  which  may  have  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Rabbis,  but  was  clearly  absurd. 

It  was  obviously  imposaible  that  a  kingdom 
should  come  to  Solomon,  or  ask  him  riddles.  But 
the  riddles  nevertheless,  as  Schechter  remarks, 
continued  to  circulate  among  the  people,  and  it  is 
clear,  as  he  says,  from  the  Scriptural  texts  that 
some  such  riddles  or  puzzles  were  current  among 
the   people   in   Biblical   times.      That   the    riddles. 
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which  form  the  subject  of  his  Paper  go  back 
so  &r  into  Jewish  History,  Schechter  does  not 
seem  to  believe,  on  account  of  the  anachronisms 
contained  in  them.  But  these  anachronisms,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  I  would  submit,  may  have 
been  interpolated  in  the  course  of  the  ages  by 
copyists,  or  even  by  oral  alteration  finding  its  way 
into  the  text.  Schechter  himself  reminds  us  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  popular  memory,  and  the  Jew, 
unquestionably,  has  a  very  long  memory.  I  think  on 
the  whole,  therefore,  that  the  chances  are  perhaps 
le^EW  remote  than  Schechter  would  have  us  believe 
that  similar  riddles  to  those  given  in  his  text  are 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Such  chances  are  enough 
to  invest  this  branch  of  Folk-Lore  with  considerable 
interest  for  many  students. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  here  a  few 
specimens  of  the  riddles  said  to  have  been  put  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  as  given  by 
Schechter. 

She  who  had  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  placed 
before  him  a  number  of  males  and  females,  and  said, 
*' Distinguish  now  between  them."  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  were  dressed  alike,  though  this 
is  not  distinctly  stated.  Forthwith  Solomon  made 
a  sign  to  the  Eunuchs,  who  brought  him  a  quantity 
of  nuts  and  roasted  ears  of  corn.  The  males,  who 
were  not  troubled  with  bashfulness,  seized  them 
with  bare  hands,  the  females  took  them  putting 
forth  their  gloved  hands  from  beneath  their 
garments,  whereupon  Solomon  exclaimed,  "Those 
are  the  males,  these  the  females."    Again  the  Queen 
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said  unto  Solomon,  "Who  is  he  who  neither  was 
born  nor  has  died?"  "It  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  blessed  be  He."  "  What  land  is  that 
that  has  but  once  seen  the  sun  ?"  "  The  land  upon 
which  (after  the  Creation)  the  waters  were  gathered, 
and  (the  bed  of  the  sea)  on  the  day  when  the  sea 
was  divided."  "  The  dead  lived,  the  grave  moves, 
and  the  dead  prays,  what  is  that?"  "The  dead 
one  was  Jonah ;  the  moving  grave,  the  fish ;  Jonah 
was  also  the  one  that  prayed."  "Who  were  the 
three  that  ate  and  drank  on  the  earth,  yet  were 
not  born  of  male  and  female  ?  "  "  The  three  angels 
who  revealed  themselves  to  our  father  Abraham, 
peace  be  unto  him."  "  Who  was  he  who  was  born 
and  died  not  ? "  "  Elijah  and  the  Messiah."  Lastly 
the  Queen  ordered  the  sawn  trunk  of  a  cedar  tree 
to  be  brought,  and  asked  Solomon  to  point  out  at 
which  end  the  root  had  been,  and  at  which  the 
branches.  Solomon  bade  her  cast  it  into  the  water, 
then  one  end  sank  and  the  other  floated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  That  part  which  sank  was 
the  root,  and  that  which  remained  uppermost  was 
the  branch  end.  Then  said  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
to  Solomon,  "  Thou  exceedest  in  wisdom  and  good- 
ness the  fame  which  I  heard,  blessed  be  thy  God." 
Therefore  it  is  said,  "And  the  Lord  gave  wisdom 
unto  Solomon." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  Schech- 
ter's  Paper  is  the  circumstance  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  gather  together  various  parallels  to  this 
Kabbinical  collection,  both  from  Byzantine  and 
Mohammedan  sources.  In  the  Byzantine  version, 
given  by  George  Cedrenus,  of  the  riddle  imposing 
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by  Campbell  of  Islay  {op.  dt.y  Int.  p.  Ivii)  is  that  it 
"  came  from  the  far  East  with  the  people,  and  that 
it  has  survived  ever  since." 

As  to  whether  it  came  from  the  East,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  of  the  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  no  doubt  used  the  phrase,  those 
who  hold  any  form  of  the  modern  theory  which 
denies  that  the  so-called  Aryan  races  came  from  that 
high  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  which  used  to  be 
accounted  as  their  cradle,  will  demur,  and  would 
have  us  substitute  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  lion  would  be  a 
foreigner  in  either  of  those  districts,  so  that  we  should 
still  be  having  to  seek  for  the  original  home  of  the 
story  told  amid  the  peat  reek  of  a  hut  in  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  where  no  lion  was  ever  seen,  and  where  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  "  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
has  never  yet  come  to  familiarise  the  simple  natives 
with  such  outlandish  animals. 

The  presence  of  a  lion  in  West  Highland 
Popular  Tales,  told  by  Gaelic-speaking  men  and 
women,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  elephant  among 
the  strange  symbols,  which  have  caused  the  learned 
so  much  speculation,  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  called,  theugh,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  belong  rather  to  our  mysterious  old  friends, 

astonishment  of  the  lion."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  rat  and 
the  dove  were  equally  surprised  at  their  position,  still,  whether 
Margaret  MacKinnon  did  or  did  not  feel  the  incongruousness  of  the 
lion, "  he  is  there,''  as  Islay  says,  but  he  adds,  with  a  certjiin  perplexity 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  stor^r  got  to  the  High- 
lands, aud  the  lion  into  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  Bemeray. 
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the  Picts.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
never  one  of  the  common  objects  of  Pictland,  as 
that  the  lion  was  never  one  of  the  common  objects 
of  the  wave-beaten  Hebrides.* 

The  account  given  of  the  people  of  Barra  by  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  Popular  Tales,  and  printed 
in  Campbell  of  Islay's  interesting  Introduction, 
(pp.  iv,  v),  seems  worth  quoting  here,  in  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  literary  knowledge 
of  foreign  animals,  or  of  foreign  stories,  on  the  part 
of  so  remote  and  isolated  a  population.  "  The  most 
of  the  people  in  Barra  and  South  Uist,"  says  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  parish  schoolmaster  at  BaJlygrant, 
in  Islay,  "  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hardly 
know  any  English.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  have  borrowed  much 

*  Besides  the  qaestion  of  strange  animals,  we  find  in  Folk-tales 
strange  people,  who  are  spoken  of  as  giants  and  dwarfs  and  wee  folk. 
As  to  who  those  people  were,  if  they  maj  be  taken  to  represent  real 
raoes  of  men,  there  is  an  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  MacBitchie  in  the 
Archoeological  Review  for  October,  1889,  the  object  of  which  is  to  identify 
the  dwarfs  with  the  Picts,  while  Campbell  of  Islay  has  the  following 
words  on  the  giants  {op,  cU.^  Int.  p.  xcii)  :  ''The  Celtic  giants  may  once 
have  been  real  men,  there  are  giants  in  Herodotus,  and  I  believe  in 
every  popular  my  thology  known.  There  are  giants  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue  everywhere.  They  said  '  Fee-fo-fum '  in 
ComwalL  They  say  'Fiaw  fiaw  foaghrich'  in  Argyll,  and  these 
sounds  may  possibly  be  corruptions  of  the  language  of  real  big,  burly 
savages,  now  magnified  into  giants."  Again,  he  says  in  Int.  p.  civ, 
''The  Gaelic  giants  are  very  like  those  of  Norse  and  German  tales,  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  real  men  than  the  giants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  gods.  Their  world  is  generally,  but  not  always,  imderground  ; 
it  has  castles,  and  parks,  and  pastures,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  above 
the  earth.  Now  and  then  a  giant  does  some  feat  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  man  ;  such  as  a  giant  in  Barra,  who  fished  up  a  hero,  boat 
and  all,  with  his  fishing-rod,  from  a  rock,  and  threw  him  over  his  head. 
So  the  giants  may  be  degraded  gods  after  alL" 
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by  Campbell  of  Islay  {op.  city  Int.  p.  Ivii)  is  that  it 
'^  came  from  the  far  East  with  the  people,  and  that 
it  has  survived  ever  since." 

As  to  whether  it  came  from  the  East,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  of  the  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  no  doubt  used  the  phrase,  those 
who  hold  any  form  of  the  modern  theory  which 
denies  that  the  so-called  Aryan  races  came  from  that 
high  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  which  used  to  be 
accounted  as  their  cradle,  will  demur,  and  would 
have  us  substitute  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  lion  would  be  a 
foreigner  in  either  of  those  districts,  so  that  we  should 
still  be  having  to  seek  for  the  original  home  of  the 
story  told  amid  the  peat  reek  of  a  hut  in  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  where  no  lion  was  ever  seen,  and  where  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  *'  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
has  never  yet  come  to  familiarise  the  simple  natives 
with  such  outlandish  animals. 

The  presence  of  a  lion  in  West  Highland 
Popular  Tales,  told  by  Gaelic-speaking  men  and 
women,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  elephant  among 
the  strange  symbols,  which  have  caused  the  learned 
so  much  speculation,  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  called,  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  belong  rather  to  our  mysterious  old  friends, 

astonishment  of  the  lion."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  rat  and 
the  dove  were  equally  surprised  at  their  position,  still,  whether 
Margaret  MacKinnon  did  or  did  not  feel  the  incongruousness  of  the 
lion, "  he  is  there,''  as  Islay  says,  but  he  adds,  with  a  cert-iin  perplexity 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  story  got  to  the  High- 
lands, aud  the  lion  into  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  Benieray. 
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the  Picts.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
never  one  of  the  common  objects  of  Pictland,  as 
that  the  lion  was  never  one  of  the  common  objects 
of  the  wave-beaten  Hebrides.* 

The  account  given  of  the  people  of  Barra  by  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  Popular  Tales,  and  printed 
in  Campbell  of  Islay's  interesting  Introduction, 
(pp.  iv,  v),  seems  worth  quoting  here,  in  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  literary  knowledge 
of  foreign  animals,  or  of  foreign  stories,  on  the  part 
of  so  remote  and  isolated  a  population.  '^  The  most 
of  the  people  in  Barra  and  South  Uist,"  says  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  parish  schoolmaster  at  BaJlygrant, 
in  Islay,  "  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hardly 
know  any  English.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  have  borrowed  much 

*  Besides  the  question  of  strange  animals,  we  find  in  Folk-tales 
strange  people,  who  are  spoken  of  as  giants  and  dwarfs  and  wee  folk. 
Ab  to  who  those  people  were,  if  they  maj  be  taken  to  represent  real 
races  of  men,  there  is  an  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  MacRitchie  in  the 
Archaological  Review  for  October,  1889,  the  object  of  which  is  to  identify 
the  dwarfs  with  the  Picts,  while  Campbell  of  Islay  hajs  the  following 
words  on  the  giants  {op,  cit,j  Int.  p.  zcii)  :  The  Celtic  giants  may  once 
have  been  real  men,  there  are  giants  in  Herodotus,  and  I  believe  in 
every  popular  mythology  known.  There  are  giants  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue  everywhere.  They  said  'Fee-fo-fum'  in 
Cornwall  They  say  'Fiaw  fiaw  foaghrich'  in  Argyll,  and  these 
sounds  may  possibly  be  corruptions  of  the  language  of  real  big,  burly 
savages,  now  magnified  into  giants."  Again,  he  says  in  Int.  p.  civ, 
''The  Gaelic  giants  are  very  like  those  of  Norse  and  German  tales,  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  real  men  than  the  giants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Greece  and  Home,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  gods.  Their  world  is  generally,  but  not  always,  underground  ; 
it  has  castles,  and  parks,  and  pastures,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  above 
the  earth.  Now  and  then  a  giant  does  some  feat  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  such  as  a  giant  in  Barra,  who  fished  up  a  hero,  boat 
and  all,  with  his  fishing-rod,  from  a  rock,  and  threw  him  over  his  head. 
So  the  giants  may  be  degraded  gods  after  all." 
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by  Campbell  of  Islay  {op.  city  Int.  p.  Ivii)  is  that  it 
"  came  from  the  far  East  with  the  people,  and  that 
it  has  survived  ever  since." 

As  to  whether  it  came  from  the  East,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  of  the  Poptdar  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  no  doubt  used  the  phrase,  those 
who  hold  any  form  of  the  modern  theory  which 
denies  that  the  so-called  Aryan  races  came  from  that 
high  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  which  used  to  be 
accounted  as  their  cradle,  will  demur,  and  would 
have  us  substitute  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  lion  would  be  a 
foreigner  in  either  of  those  districts,  so  that  we  should 
still  be  having  to  seek  for  the  original  home  of  the 
story  told  amid  the  peat  reek  of  a  hut  in  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  where  no  lion  was  ever  seen,  and  where  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  *'  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
has  never  yet  come  to  familiarise  the  simple  natives 
with  such  outlandish  animals. 

The  presence  of  a  lion  in  West  Highland 
Popular  Tales,  told  by  Gaelic-speaking  men  and 
women,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much 
of  the  same  chai'acter  as  that  of  the  elephant  among 
the  strange  symbols,  which  have  caused  the  learned 
so  much  speculation,  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  called,  theugh,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  belong  rather  to  our  mysterious  old  friends, 

astonishment  of  the  lion."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  rat  and 
the  dove  were  equally  surprised  at  their  position,  still,  whether 
Margaret  MacKinnon  did  or  did  not  feel  the  inoongruousness  of  the 
lion, "  he  is  there,"  as  Islay  says,  but  he  adds,  with  a  cert;un  perplexity 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  story  got  to  the  High- 
lands, and  the  lion  into  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  Bemeray. 
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the  Picts.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
never  one  of  the  common  objects  of  Pictland,  as 
that  the  lion  was  never  one  of  the  common  objects 
of  the  wave-beaten  Hebrides.* 

The  account  given  of  the  people  of  Barra  by  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  Popular  Tales,  and  printed 
in  Campbell  of  Islay's  interesting  Introduction, 
(pp.  iv,  v),  seems  worth  quoting  here,  in  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  literary  knowledge 
of  foreign  animals,  or  of  foreign  stories,  on  the  part 
of  so  remote  and  isolated  a  population.  ''  The  most 
of  the  people  in  Barra  and  South  Uist,"  says  Mn 
Hector  Maclean,  parish  schoolmaster  at  Ballygrant, 
in  Islay,  "  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hardly 
know  any  English.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  have  borrowed  much 

*  Besides  the  question  of  strange  animals,  we  find  in  Folk-tales 
strange  people,  who  are  spoken  of  as  giants  and  dwarfs  and  wee  folk. 
As  to  who  those  people  were,  if  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  real 
races  of  men,  there  is  an  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  MacRitchie  in  the 
Archaological  Review  for  October,  1889,  the  object  of  which  is  to  identify 
the  dwarfs  with  the  Picts,  while  Campbell  of  Islay  has  the  following 
words  on  the  giants  (op.  cU.y  Int  p.  xcii)  :  ''The  Celtic  giants  may  once 
hare  been  real  men,  there  are  giants  in  Herodotus,  and  I  believe  in 
every  popular  mythology  known.  There  are  giants  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue  everywhere.  They  said  *Fee-fo-fum'  in 
Cornwall  They  say  'Fiaw  fiaw  foaghrich'  in  Argyll,  and  these 
sounds  may  possibly  be  corruptions  of  the  language  of  real  big,  burly 
savages,  now  magnified  into  giants.''  -^R^in,  he  says  in  Int.  p.  civ, 
''The  Gaelic  giants  are  very  like  those  of  Norse  and  German  tales,  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  real  men  than  the  giants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Greece  and  Home,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  gods.  Their  world  is  generally,  but  not  always,  underground  ; 
it  has  castles,  and  parks,  and  pastures,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  above 
the  earth.  Now  and  then  a  giant  does  some  feat  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  such  as  a  giant  in  Barra,  who  fished  up  a  hero,  boat 
and  all,  with  his  fishing-rod,  from  a  rock,  and  threw  him  over  his  head. 
So  the  giants  may  be  degraded  gods  after  all." 
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by  Campbell  of  Islay  {op.  city  Int.  p.  Ivii)  is  that  it 
"  came  from  the  far  East  with  the  people,  and  that 
it  has  survived  ever  since." 

As  to  whether  it  came  from  the  East,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  of  the  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  no  doubt  used  the  phrase,  those 
who  hold  any  form  of  the  modern  theory  which 
denies  that  the  so-called  Aryan  races  came  from  that 
high  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  which  used  to  be 
accounted  as  their  cradle,  will  demur,  and  would 
have  us  substitute  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  lion  would  be  a 
foreigner  in  either  of  those  districts,  so  that  we  should 
still  be  having  to  seek  for  the  original  home  of  the 
story  told  amid  the  peat  reek  of  a  hut  in  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  where  no  lion  was  ever  seen,  and  where  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  *'  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
has  never  yet  come  to  familiarise  the  simple  natives 
with  such  outlandish  animals. 

The  presence  of  a  lion  in  West  Highland 
Popular  Tales,  told  by  Gaelic-speaking  men  and 
women,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  elephant  among 
the  strange  symbols,  which  have  caused  the  learned 
so  much  speculation,  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  called,  theugh,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  belong  rather  to  our  mysterious  old  friends, 

astonishment  of  the  lion."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  rat  and 
the  dove  were  equally  surprised  at  their  position,  still,  whether 
Margaret  MacKinnon  did  or  did  not  feel  the  inoongruousness  of  the 
lion, "  he  is  there,"  as  Islay  says,  but  he  adds,  with  a  cert'iin  perplexity 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  story'  got  to  the  High- 
lands, aud  the  lion  into  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  Bemeray. 
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the  Picts.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
never  one  of  the  common  objects  of  Pictland,  as 
that  the  lion  was  never  one  of  the  common  objects 
of  the  wave-beaten  Hebrides.* 

The  account  given  of  the  people  of  Barra  by  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  Popular  Tales^  and  printed 
in  Campbell  of  Islay's  interesting  Introduction, 
(pp.  iv,  v),  seems  worth  quoting  here,  in  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  literary  knowledge 
of  foreign  animals,  or  of  foreign  stories,  on  the  part 
of  so  remote  and  isolated  a  population.  ''  The  most 
of  the  people  in  Barra  and  South  Uist,"  says  Mn 
Hector  Maclean,  parish  schoolmaster  at  Ballygrant, 
in  Islay,  "  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hardly 
know  any  English.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  have  borrowed  much 

*  Besides  the  question  of  strange  animals,  we  find  in  Folk-tales 
strange  people,  who  are  spoken  of  as  giants  and  dwarfs  and  wee  folk. 
As  to  who  those  people  were,  if  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  real 
races  of  men,  there  is  an  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  MacBitchie  in  the 
Archceological  Review  for  October,  1889,  the  object  of  which  is  to  identify 
the  dwarfs  with  the  Picts,  while  Campbell  of  Islay  has  the  following 
words  on  the  giants  {op,  eit..  Int.  p.  xcii)  :  ''The  Celtic  giants  may  once 
have  been  real  men,  there  are  giants  in  Herodotus,  and  I  believe  in 
every  popular  my  thology  known.  There  are  giants  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue  everywhere.  They  said  'Fee-fo-fum'  in 
ComwalL  They  say  'Fiaw  fiaw  foaghrich'  in  Argyll,  and  these 
sounds  may  possibly  be  corruptions  of  the  language  of  real  big,  burly 
savages,  now  magnified  into  giants."  Again,  he  says  in  Int.  p.  civ, 
''The  Gaelic  giants  are  very  like  those  of  Norse  and  German  tales,  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  real  men  than  the  giants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  gods.  Their  world  is  generally,  but  not  always,  underground  ; 
it  has  castles,  and  parks,  and  pastures,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  above 
the  earth.  Now  and  then  a  giant  does  some  feat  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  such  as  a  giant  in  Barra,  who  fished  up  a  hero,  boat 
and  all,  with  his  fishing-rod,  from  a  rock,  and  threw  him  over  his  head. 
So  the  giants  may  be  degraded  gods  after  all" 
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bj  Campbell  of  Islay  (op.  dt.^  Int.  p.  Ivii)  is  that  it 
"  came  from  the  far  East  with  the  people,  and  that 
it  has  survived  ever  since." 

As  to  whether  it  came  from  the  East,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  of  the  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands  no  doubt  used  the  phrase,  those 
who  hold  any  form  of  the  modern  theory  which 
denies  that  the  so-called  Aryan  races  came  from  that 
high  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  which  used  to  be 
accounted  as  their  cradle,  will  demur,  and  would 
have  us  substitute  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Bussia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  lion  would  be  a 
foreigner  in  either  of  those  districts,  so  that  we  should 
still  be  having  to  seek  for  the  original  home  of  the 
story  told  amid  the  peat  reek  of  a  hut  in  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  where  no  lion  was  ever  seen,  and  where  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  **  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
has  never  yet  come  to  familiarise  the  simple  natives 
with  such  outlandish  animals. 

The  presence  of  a  lion  in  West  Highland 
Popular  Tales,  told  by  Gaelic-speaking  men  and 
women,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much 
of  the  same  character  us  that  of  the  elephant  among 
the  strange  symbols,  which  have  caused  the  learned 
so  much  speculation,  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  as  they  are  called,  theugh,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  belong  rather  to  our  mysterious  old  friends, 

afltonishment  of  the  lion."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  rat  and 
the  dove  were  equally  surprised  at  their  position,  still,  whether 
Mai^aret  MacKinnon  did  or  did  not  feel  the  inoongruousness  of  the 
lion,  ^  he  is  there/'  as  Islaj  says,  but  he  adds,  with  a  certiun  perplexity 
perhaps  not  unnatural,  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  story  got  to  the  High- 
lands, aud  the  lion  into  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  Bemeray. 
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the  Picts.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
never  one  of  the  common  objects  of  Pictland,  as 
that  the  lion  was  never  one  of  the  common  objects 
of  the  wave-beaten  Hebrides.* 

The  account  given  of  the  people  of  Barra  by  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  Popular  Tales^  and  printed 
in  Campbell  of  Islay's  interesting  Introduction, 
(pp.  iv,  v),  seems  worth  quoting  here,  in  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  literary  knowledge 
of  foreign  animals,  or  of  foreign  stories,  on  the  part 
of  so  remote  and  isolated  a  population.  **  The  most 
of  the  people  in  Barra  and  South  Uist,"  says  Mn 
Hector  Maclean,  parish  schoolmaster  at  Ballygrant, 
in  Islay,  **  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hardly 
know  any  English.  From  these  circumstances  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  have  borrowed  much 

*  Besides  the  question  of  strange  animals,  we  find  in  Folk-tales 
strange  people,  who  are  spoken  of  as  giants  and  dwarfs  and  wee  folk* 
As  to  who  those  people  were,  if  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  real 
races  of  men,  there  is  an  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  MacBitchie  in  the 
Archaological  Review  for  October,  1889,  the  object  of  which  is  to  identify 
the  dwarfs  with  the  Picts,  while  Campbell  of  Islay  has  the  following 
words  on  the  giants  {op,  cit.^  Int.  p.  xcii)  :  ''The  Celtic  giants  may  once 
have  been  real  men,  there  are  giants  in  Herodotus,  and  I  believe  in 
every  popular  mythology  known.  There  are  giants  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue  everywhere.  They  said  *Fee-fo-fum'  in 
Cornwall  They  say  'Fiaw  fiaw  foaghrich'  in  Argyll,  and  these 
sounds  may  possibly  be  corruptions  of  the  language  of  real  big,  burly 
savages,  now  magnified  into  giants."  Again,  he  says  in  Int.  p.  civ, 
''The  Gaelic  giants  are  very  like  those  of  Norse  and  German  tales,  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  real  men  than  the  giants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  who  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  gods.  Their  world  is  generally,  but  not  always,  underground  ; 
it  has  castles,  and  parks,  and  pastures,  and  all  that  is  to  be  found  above 
the  earth.  Now  and  then  a  giant  does  some  feat  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  such  as  a  giant  in  Barra,  who  fished  up  a  hero,  boat 
and  all,  with  his  fishing-rod,  from  a  rock,  and  threw  him  over  his  head. 
So  the  giants  may  be  degraded  gods  after  alL" 
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rod  to  lay  on  Meenachag,  and  she  eating  my  share 
of  fruit."  "  Thou  wilt  not  get  me  until  thou  gettest 
an  axe  that  will  reap  me"  He  reached  the  axe. 
"What's  thy  news  to-day,  oh  Voorachai?"  "  'Tis  my 
own  news,  that  I  am  seeking  an  axe  to  reap  rod — 
rod  to  lay  on  Meenachag — and  she  eating  my  share 
of  fruit."  "  Thou  wilt  not  get  me  until  thou  gettest 
a  stone  to  smooth  me."  He  reached  the  stone. 
"  What's  thy  news  to-day,  oh  Voorachai  ? "  said  the 
stone.  '*  'Tis  my  own  news,  that  I  am  seeking  stone 
to  smooth  axe — ^axe  to  reap  rod — rod  to  lay  on 
Meenachag — and  she  eating  my  share  of  fruit." 
"  Thou  wilt  not  get  me,"  said  the  stone,  "  till  thou 
gettest  water  will  wet  me."  He  reached  the  water. 
"  What's  thy  news  to-day,  oh  Voorachai  ?  "  said  the 
water.  "  'Tis  my  own  news,  that  I  am  seeking  water 
to  stone — stone  to  smooth  axe — axe  to  reap  rod — 
rod  to  lay  on  Meenachag— and  she  eating  my  share 
of  fruit."  But  the  water  requires  a  deer  to  swim  it, 
and  the  deer  requires  a  dog  to  run  it,  the  dog 
requires  butter  to  be  rubbed  on  his  feet,  the  butter 
requires  a  mouse  to  scrape  it,  the  mouse  requires  a 
cat  to  hunt  it,  the  cat  requires  milk  to  be  given  it, 
the  cow  will  not  give  milk  till  it  gets  a  wisp  from 
the  bam  gillie,  the  bam  gillie  will  not  give  a  wisp 
till  he  gets  a  bonnach  from  the  kneading  wife,  the 
kneading  wife  requires  water  to  knead  with,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  bring  it  in  but  the  sower's  sieve, 
through  which  the  water  ran.  Then  came  a  hoodie 
over  Murachag's  head,  and  cried  *  *  Gawr-rag,  gawr- 
rag,  little  silly,  brown  clay  and  moss  to  it."  So 
Murachag  set  the  brown  clay  and  moss  to  the  sieve, 
and  got  the  water,  and  was  given  the  bonnach,  and 
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got  the  wisp,  and  at  last  obtained  the  rod  to  lay  on 
Meenachag. 

Sad  to  relate,  when  Murachag,  rod  in  hand,  at 
last  reached  the  naughty  Meenachag,  who  had  been 
steadily  eating  his  share  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  her 
own,  she  had  eaten  so  much,  that,  as  the  tale  puts 
it,  Meenachag  had  burst.  So  all  Murachag's  trouble 
had  been  taken  in  vain. 

In  the  Punjabi  variant  (which,  I  may  add,  was 
contributed  to  India's  Women  for  March- April, 
1888,  by  a  well-known  authoress,  AX.O.E.),  we  of 
course  meet  with  characteristics  of  Eastern  life, 
the  Rajah,  the  Rdni,  the  elephant,  &a 

So  in  the  Hebrew  variant,  which  seems  to  have 
been  printed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
some  forty  years  ago  in  the  Jewish  Advocate^  and 
to  have  eventually  attracted  the  notice  of  American 
students  of  Folk- Lore,  since  I  first  saw  it  in  the 
J^oumai  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  as  far 
€LS  I  remember  in  one  of  the  numbers  for  1889,  we 
have  some  features  special  to  the  Chosen  People,  in- 
cluding notably  the  introduction  of  "the  Holy  One," 
who  kills  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  similarly  in  the 
Siamese  variant,  printed  in  Trnhner's  Record^  in 
the  same  number  with  the  "  Song  of  the  Kid."  The 
Hebrew  variant  is  perhaps  known  indifferently  as 
the  "  Song  of  the  Ox  "  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Kid," 
though  as  to  the  English  title  there  may  be  some 
uncertainty,  I  think  it  was  under  the  former  name 
that  it  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society,  but  either  would  be  appropriate, 
and  I  am  unable  at  this  moment  to  speak  positively 
as  to  the  title  given  to  it  in  the  United   States. 

I  2 
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The  song  itself  forms  part  of  the  Ritual   of  the 
Passover,  and,  as  far  as  I  remember  the  statements 
made  in   the  Jounial  of  the  American   Folk-Lore 
Society,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  the  precise  period  of  its  introduction  is  not 
as  yet  known.     The  passage  cited  from  the  Jewish 
Advocate  for  May,  1849,  introduces  it  as  being  in 
the  Chaldee  language,  forming  part  of  the  Sepher 
Haggadah,   f.    23,   and   as   containing  "under  an 
allegory  a  lesson  of  real  instruction*"     The  writer 
in  the  Jewish  Advocate  not  unjustly  remarks,  "what- 
ever may  be  our  view  as  to  the  alleged  historical 
basis  of  the  song,  few  of  our  young  readers  imagine 
that   the   origin  of  some  of  the   familiar  rhyming 
puzzles  of  their  nursery  days   is    to   be   found   in 
a  Jewish   service-book,   in   the   form   of  a   hymn 
which   is   sung  at   the  Feast  of  Passover,  and  is 
intended   to   commemorate   sonje   of  the   principal 
events  of  their  history."     The  so-called  "historical" 
interpretation  assigning  the  several  events  to  their 
relative  clause  in  the  cumulative  ballad  or  song  is 
said  by  Halliwell   Phillipps  {Nursery  Rhymes),  to 
have  been  "first  given  by  P.  N.  Leberecht  at  Leipsic, 
in  1731,"  and  to  have  been  printed  in  the  Christian 
Reformer,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  28.      It  is,  I   think,  not 
improbably   an   ex  post  facto    interpretation,   and 
certainly  appeared  to  me,  on  reading  the  account 
given  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Folk- 
Lore    Society,    to    be,    on    the    whole,   somewhat 
strained.    The  English  version  is  printed,  along  with 
the   Aramaic   original   in    Trilbner's    Record,  1890, 
p.  173  (No.  248,  Third  Series,  Vol.  I,  Part  6),  where 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  English  was  also  given  by 
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our  late  Honorary  Fellow,  J.  O.  Halliwell  Phillipps, 
in  his  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England.  A  subsequent 
referencje  is  given  to  Clouston's  Popular  Tales, 
I.  229. 

I  think  it  well  to  take  this  opportunit}'^  of 
bringing  together  in  our  Transactions  the  English 
versions  alike  of  the  Punjabi,  Hebrew,  and  Siamese 
variants  of  '*  The  House  that  Jack  built,"  which 
have  otherwise  to  be  sought  in  such  widely  different 
publications. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lady  who  contributed 
the  "Punjabi  Ballad"  to  India's  Women,  March- 
April,  1888,  became  acquainted  with  it,  seems  to 
deserve  record  along  with  the  ballad  itself. 

"  To  amuse  jsome  native  Christian  schoolboys,' 
says  A.L.O.E,,  op.  cit,  p.  58,  "I  had  taught  one  that 
familiar  stoiy  of  the  contumacious  pig  who  would 
not  go  over  the  stile.  To  my  surprise  a  Puiyabi 
Jad  present  said,  *  We  have  something  like  that,' 
and,  at  my  request,  he  repeated  in  his  own  language 
a  story  whose  peculiar  construction  showed  it  to  be 
so  closely  connected  with  ours  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin.  I  have 
found  since  that  there  are  corresponding  ballads  in 
Bengali  and  German,  perhaps  in  many  other 
tongues.  The  very  curious  question  which  this 
will  suggest  to  the  learned  is  this,  *  Where  was 
the  original  of  all  these  versions  composed  ?'" 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  cumulative  tale,  it  will 
already  have  been  noticed  that  the  writer  who 
communicated  it  to  the  Jevmh  Advocate  in  1849 
claimed  originality  for  the  Hebrew  form.  But,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  the  existence  of  a  Siamese 
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variant,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  this  claim,  I 
would  submit,  cannot  be  considered  tenable,  though 
the  Hebrew  song  may  not  improbably  represent  an 
early  variant. 

I  proceed  to  give  the  English  of  the  "Punjabi 
Ballad." 


''The  Bird  and  the  Ball." 

There  was  a  sparrow  and  there  was  a  crow.  The  sparrow 
had  a  golden  ball ;  the  crow  had  one  of  mud. 

The  crow  said,  "  Sparrow !  sparrow  !  give  me  your  ball." 

The  sparrow  repUed,  "  Take  it." 

The  crow,  taking  the  ball,  flew  away  and  perched  on  a 
tree. 

The  sparrow  cried,  "  Crow,  crow,  give  me  my  ball ! " 

"  I  won't,"  quoth  the  crow. 

Then  the  poor  sparrow  began  to  weep,  and  said,  "  The  tree 
won't  shake  off  the  crow,  the  crow  won't  drop  the  ball,  what 
can  the  poor  sparrow  do  ? " 

She  went  to  a  woodsman,  and  said,  "  Woodsman  !  woods- 
man !  cut  down  the  tree." 

The  woodsman  said, "  What  is  the  tree  to  me  ? " 

Then  the  sparrow  cried — 

(1)  "  The  woodsman  won't  cut  doion  the  tree,  the  tree  won't 
shake  off  tlie  crow,  the  crow  won't  drop  the  ball :  what  can  the 
poor  sparrow  do  i  " 

She  went  to  a  pohceman  and  cried,  **  Policeman  !  police- 
man !  bind  the  woodsman." 
The  policeman  replied,  "  What  is  the  woodsman  to  me  ? " 

Then  the  sparrow  cried — 

(2)  "  Policeman  won't  hind  woodsman  "  (go  to  N"o,  1). 

She  went  to  a   liajah  and  said,  "  Eajah  !  Eajah !  seize 
policeman." 

'J'he  Rajah  replied, "  What  is  the  policeman  to  me  ?" 
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Then  the  sparrow  cried— 

(3)  "  Bajah  won't  seize  policeman  "  (go  to  2  and  1). 

She  went  to  the  Eani  and  said,   "Bani!    Eani!  tease 
Kajah ! " 
The  Eani  replied, "  What  has  the  Rajah  done  to  me  ? " 

Then  the  sparrow  cried — 

(4)  "  Bdni  vxm't  tease  Rajah  "  (go  to  3,  2,  and  1). 

She  went  to  a  snake  and  said,  ''  Snake !  snake !  sting 
Kanl!" 

The  snake  replied, ''  What  has  the  Rani  done  to  me  ? " 

The  sparrow  cried — 

(5)  "  Snake  won't  sting  Rdni  "  (go  to  4,  3,  2,  and  1). 
She  went  to  a  stick  and  said,  "  Stick  I  stick !  hit  snake ! " 
The  stick  replied,  "  What  has  the  snake  done  to  me  ? " 

The  sparrow  cried — 

(6)  "  Stick  won't  hit  mike  "  (go  to  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1). 
She  went  to  a  fire  and  said,  "  Fire  !  fire !  burn  stick  ! " 
Said  the  fire,  "  What  has  the  stick  done  to  me  ? " 

The  sparrow  cried — 

(7)  "  Fire  won't  him  stick  "  (go  to  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1). 
She  went  to  water  and  said,  "  Water !  water !  quench  fire  ! " 
The  water  said,  "  What  has  the  fire  done  to  me  ? " 

The  sparrow  cried— 

(8)  "  Water  won't  quench  fire "  (go  to  7,  6,  5,  4,   3,  2, 

}ind  1). 

She  wei}t  to  an  elephant  and  said,  "  Elephant !  elephant  1 
drink  water ! " 

Said  the  elephant,  '^  What  has  the  water  done  to  me  ? " 

The  sparrow  cried — 

(9)  *' Elephant    won't  drink  water"   (go    backwards     as 
before). 

She  went  to  a  rope  and  said,  "  Rope  !  rope !  tie  elephant ! " 
The  rope  said,  "  What  has  the  elephant  done  to  me  ? " 
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Never  you  mind,  wot  s  buz,  sez  he.  That's  miue^ 
don't  you  go  for  to  touch  it."  I  think  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  late  John  Francis  Campbell  of  Islay 
was  the  first  Groom-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  who 
ever  walked  across  St.  James's  Park  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  a  black-faced  tinker  with  a  pan  of  coals 
and  a  mangy  terrier. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  collection  of  Folk-tales,  or,  indeed,  of 
Folk-Lore  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  people  who  are  possessed  of  the  lore 
which  is  the  object  of  search,  and  then  persuading 
them  to  open  their  stores  to  the  stranger,  who  is 
generally  suspected  of    some   evil    intent    in    his 
inquiries.     And,  at  the  least,  the  person  of  whom 
the  inquiry  is  made  is  shy  of  admitting  his  or  her 
knowledge,  because  it  may  bring  him  or  her  into  ill 
repute   with   the  local   magnates,   laird  or  squire, 
parson  or  minister,  or  simply  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  or  despised  for  the  possessing  of  a 
knowledge,  which  is,  one  may  say,  under  a  social 
ban.     This   is  an  experience  common  to  collectors 
in  widely  sepai'ated  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  baffled  Miss  Bume  in  Shropshire,  and  the  late 
Campbell  of  Islay  alike  on  the  West  Highlands  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     Thus  in  Man,  Islay  found  that 
"  any  attempt  to  extract  a  story,  or  search  out  a  queer 
old  custom,  or  a  half-forgotten  belief,  seemed  to  act  as 
a  pinch  of  snuff  does  on  a  snail.    The  Manksman,"  he 
says,  "  would  not  trust  the  foreigner  with  his  secret ; 
his  eye  twinked  suspiciously,  and  his  hand  seemed  un- 
consciously to  grasp  his  mouth,  as  if  to  keep  aU  fast. 
After  getting  quite  at  ease  with  one  old  fellow  over 
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a  pipe,  and  having  learned  that  a  neighbour  s  cow 
had  borne  a  calf  to  the  *  Taroo  ustey/ — water-bull — 
I  thought  I  might  fish  for  a  story,  and  told  one  as  a 
bait.  'That  man,  if  he  had  two  pints,  could  tell 
you  stories  by  the  hour,'  said  a  boy.  *  Oh  1  yes, 
they  used  to  tell  plenty  of  stories,*  said  the  old  man, 
*Skyll  as  we  call  them.'  Here,"  continues  Islay, 
"  was  the  very  word  mispronounced,  *  sgeul,'  so  my 
hopes  rose.  '  Will  you  tell  me  a  story  now  ? ' 
•  Have  you  any  churches  in  your  country  ? '  '  Yes, 
and  chapels ;  but  will  you  tell  me  a  story  V  'What 
you  got  to  sell  in  your  bag  ? '  *  What  a  shame 
now,  for  you,  an  old  Mananach,  not  to  tell  me  a 
stx)ry  when  I  have  told  you  one,  and  filled  your  pipe 
and  all.'  *  What  do  you  pay  for  the  tobacco?' 
'  Oh !  will  you  not  tell  the  man  a  story  ? '  said  the 
boy.  *  I  must  go  and  saw  now,'  said  the  old  man, 
and  so  we  parted." 

Again,  in  the  West  Highlands,  one  may  meet,  as 
the  late  Islay  met,  with  an  old  dame  in  a  tall  white 
mutch  with  a  broad  black  silk  band,  a  red  cloak,  and 
a  clean  white  apron.  She  is  seventy,  and  can  walk 
ten  miles  ;  she  has  known  the  neighbouring  families 
for  generations. 

"If you  can  claim  cousinship  with  any,"  says 
Islay,  **  she  is  your  friend,  but  she  vnll  praise  the 
ancestors.  .  .  *  But  Mary,  can  you  say  Murachag  and 
Midnachag  ? '  *  Huch  I  my  dear,  that  is  an  ursgeul, 
that  is  nonsense.  The  Good  Being  bless  you,  I 
knew  your  grandmother,'  and  so  forth.  So,"  as 
Islay  regretfully  remarks,  '*  one  must  rest  contented 
with  the  fact  that  old  Mary  knows  one  tale,  and 
probably   many    more,  which  a   week's  persuasion 
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Never  you  mind,  wot  s  buz,  sez  he.  That's  mine, 
don't  you  go  for  to  touch  it."  I  think  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  late  John  Francis  Campbell  of  Islay 
was  the  first  Groom-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  who 
ever  walked  across  St.  James's  Park  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  a  black-faced  tinker  with  a  pan  of  coals 
and  a  mangy  terrier. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  collection  of  Folk-tales,  or,  indeed,  of 
Folk-Lore  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  people  who  are  possessed  of  the  lore 
which  is  the  object  of  search,  and  then  persuading 
them  to  open  their  stores  to  the  stranger,  who  is 
generally  suspected   of    some   evil    intent    in    his 
inquiries.     And,  at  the  least,  the  person  of  whom 
the  inquiry  is  made  is  shy  of  admitting  his  or  her 
knowledge,  because  it  may  bring  him  or  her  into  ill 
repute  with   the  local   magnates,   laird  or  squire, 
parson  or  minister,  or  simply  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  or  despised  for  the  possessing  of  a 
knowledge,  which  is,  one  may  say,  under  a  social 
ban.     This   is  an  experience  common  to  collectors 
in  widely  sepaiuted  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  baffled  Miss  Bume  in  Shropshire,  and  the  late 
Campbell  of  Islay  alike  on  the  West  Highlands  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     Thus  in  Man,  Islay  found  that 
"  any  attempt  to  extract  a  story,  or  search  out  a  queer 
old  custom,  or  a  half-forgotten  belief,  seemed  to  act  as 
a  pinch  of  snuff  does  on  a  snail.    The  Manksman,"  he 
says,  "  would  not  trust  the  foreigner  with  his  secret ; 
his  eye  twinked  suspiciously,  and  his  hand  seemed  un- 
consciously to  grasp  his  mouth,  as  if  to  keep  all  fast. 
After  getting  quite  at  ease  with  one  old  fellow  over 
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a  pipe,  and  having  learned  that  a  neighbour  s  cow 
had  borne  a  calf  to  the  '  Taroo  ustey/ — water-bull— 
I  thought  I  might  fish  for  a  story,  and  told  one  as  a 
bait.  '  That  man ,  if  he  had  two  pints,  could  tell 
you  stories  by  the  hour,'  said  a  boy.  *  Oh  I  yes, 
they  used  to  tell  plenty  of  stories,'  said  the  old  man, 
*Skyll  as  we  call  them.'  Here,"  continues  Islay, 
**  was  the  very  word  mispronounced,  *  sgeul,'  so  my 
hopes  rose.      '  Will   you  tell  me   a  story  now  ? ' 

*  Have  you  any  churches  in  your  country  ? '  '  Yes, 
and  chapels  ;  but  will  you  tell  me  a  story  ?'  *  What 
you  got  to  sell  in  your  bag?'  *What  a  shame 
now,  for  you,  an  old  Mananach,  not  to  tell  me  a 
8tx)ry  when  I  have  told  you  one,  and  filled  your  pipe 
and   all.'      *  What   do  you  pay  for  the   tobacco?' 

*  Oh !  will  you  not  tell  the  man  a  story  ? '  said  the 
boy.  '  I  must  go  and  saw  now,'  said  the  old  man, 
and  so  we  parted." 

Again,  in  the  West  Highlands,  one  may  meet,  as 
the  late  Islay  met,  with  an  old  dame  in  a  tall  white 
mutch  with  a  broad  black  silk  band,  a  red  cloak,  and 
a  clean  white  apron.  She  is  seventy,  and  can  walk 
ten  miles  ;  she  has  known  the  neighbouring  families 
for  generations, 

"If  you  can  claim  cousinship  with  any,"  says 
Islay,  "  she  is  your  friend,  but  she  tuill  praise  the 
ancestors.  .  .  *  But  Maiy,  can  you  say  Murachag  and 
Midnachag  ? '  *  Huch  1  my  dear,  that  is  an  ursgeul, 
that  is  nonsense.  The  Good  Being  bless  you,  I 
knew  your  grandmother,'  and  so  forth.  So,"  as 
Islay  regretfully  remarks,  "  one  must  rest  contented 
with  the  fact  that  old  Mary  knows  one  tale,  and 
probably   many    more,  which  a   week's  persuasion 
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Never  you  mind,  wot  s  buz,  sez  he.  That's  miue, 
don't  you  go  for  to  touch  it."  I  think  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  late  John  Francis  Campbell  of  Islay 
was  the  first  Groom-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  who 
ever  walked  across  St.  James's  Park  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  a  black-faced  tinker  with  a  pan  of  coals 
and  a  mangy  terrier. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  collection  of  Folk-tales,  or,  indeed,  of 
Folk-Lore  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  people  who  are  possessed  of  the  lore 
which  is  the  object  of  search,  and  then  persuading 
them  to  open  their  stores  to  the  stranger,  who  is 
generally  suspected   of    some  evil    intent    in    his 
inquiries.     And,  at  the  least,  the  person  of  whom 
the  inquiry  is  made  is  shy  of  admitting  his  or  her 
knowledge,  because  it  may  bring  him  or  her  into  ill 
repute   with   the   local   magnates,   laird  or  squire, 
parson  or  minister,  or  simply  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  .t  or  despiied  for  the  poseeeeing  of  a 
knowledge,  which  is,  one  may  say,  under  a  social 
ban.     This   is  an  experience  common  to  collectors 
in  widely  sepai^ted  part8  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  baffled  Miss  Burne  in  Shropshire,  and  the  late 
Campbell  of  Islay  alike  on  the  West  Highlands  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     Thus  in  Man,  Islay  found  that 
"  any  attempt  to  extract  a  story,  or  search  out  a  queer 
old  custom,  or  a  half-forgotten  belief,  seemed  to  act  as 
a  pinch  of  snuff  does  on  a  snail.    The  Manksman,"  he 
says,  "  would  not  trust  the  foreigner  with  his  secret ; 
his  eye  twinked  suspiciously,  and  his  hand  seemed  un- 
consciously to  grasp  his  mouth,  as  if  to  keep  all  fast. 
After  getting  quite  at  ease  with  one  old  fellow  over 
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a  pipe,  and  having  learned  that  a  neighbour  s  cow 
had  borne  a  calf  to  the  '  Taroo  ustey/ — water-bull — 
I  thought  I  might  6sh  for  a  story,  and  told  one  as  a 
bait.  'That  man,  if  he  had  two  pints,  could  tell 
you  stories  by  the  hour,'  said  a  boy.  *  Oh  1  yes, 
they  used  to  tell  plenty  of  stories,'  said  the  old  man, 
*Skyll  as  we  call  them.'  Here,''  continues  Islay, 
"  was  the  very  word  mispronounced,  *  sgeul,'  so  my 
hopes  rose.  *  Will  you  tell  me  a  story  now  ? ' 
'  Have  you  any  churches  in  your  country  ? '  *  Yes, 
and  chapels;  but  will  you  tell  me  a  story  ?'  'What 
you  got  to  sell  in  your  bag?'  'What  a  shame 
now,  for  you,  an  old  Mananach,  not  to  tell  me  a 
stx)ry  when  I  have  told  you  one,  and  filled  your  pipe 
and  all.'  'What  do  you  pay  for  the  tobacco?' 
'  Oh  1  will  you  not  tell  the  man  a  story  ? '  said  the 
boy.  '  I  must  go  and  saw  now,'  said  the  old  man, 
and  so  we  parted." 

Again,  iu  the  West  Highlands,  one  may  meet,  as 
the  late  Islay  met,  with  an  old  dame  in  a  tall  white 
mutch  with  a  broad  black  silk  band,  a  red  cloak,  and 
a  clean  white  apron.  She  is  seventy,  and  can  walk 
ten  miles  ;  she  has  known  the  neighbouring  families 
for  generations. 

"If you  can  claim  cousinship  with  any,"  says 
Islay,  •'  she  is  your  friend,  but  she  vnll  praise  the 
ancestors.  .  .  '  But  Mary,  can  you  say  Murachag  and 
Midnachag  ? '  '  Huch  I  my  dear,  that  is  an  ursgeul, 
that  is  nonsense.  The  Good  Being  bless  you,  I 
knew  your  grandmother,'  and  so  forth.  So,"  as 
Islay  regretfully  remarks,  "  one  must  rest  contented 
with  the  fact  that  old  Mary  knows  one  tale,  and 
probably   many    more,  which  a   week's  persuasion 
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Never  you  mind,  wot  s  buz,  sez  he.  That's  miue, 
don't  you  go  for  to  touch  it."  I  think  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  late  John  Francis  Campbell  of  Islay 
was  the  first  Groom-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  who 
ever  walked  across  St.  James's  Park  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  a  black-faced  tinker  with  a  pan  of  coals 
and  a  mangy  terrier. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  diflSiculties  in  the 
way  of  the  collection  of  Folk-tales,  or,  indeed,  of 
Folk-Lore  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  the  diflBculty  of 
getting  at  the  people  who  are  possessed  of  the  lore 
which  is  the  object  of  search,  and  then  persuading 
them  to  open  their  stores  to  the  stranger,  who  is 
generally  suspected   of    some   evil    intent    in    his 
inquiries.     And,  at  the  least,  the  person  of  whom 
the  inquiry  is  made  is  shy  of  admitting  his  or  her 
knowledge,  because  it  may  bring  him  or  her  into  ill 
repute  with   the  local   magnates,   laird  or  squire, 
parson  or  minister,  or  simply  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  or  despised  for  the  possessing  of  a 
knowledge,  which  is,  one  may  say,  under  a  social 
ban.     This   is  an  experience  common  to  collectors 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  baffled  Miss  Burne  in  Shropshire,  and  the  late 
Campbell  of  Islay  alike  on  the  West  Highlands  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     Thus  in  Man,  Islay  found  that 
"  any  attempt  to  extract  a  story,  or  search  out  a  queer 
old  custom,  or  a  half-forgotten  belief,  seemed  to  act  as 
a  pinch  of  snuff  does  on  a  snail.    The  Manksman,"  he 
says,  "  would  not  trust  the  foreigner  with  his  secret ; 
his  eye  twinked  suspiciously,  and  his  hand  seemed  un- 
consciously to  grasp  his  mouth,  as  if  to  keep  all  fast. 
After  getting  quite  at  ease  with  one  old  feUow  over 
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a  pipe,  and  having  learned  that  a  neighbour  s  cow 
had  borne  a  calf  to  the  '  Taroo  ustey/ — water-bull — 
I  thought  I  might  fish  for  a  storj,  and  told  one  as  a 
bait.  '  That  man ,  if  he  had  two  pints,  could  tell 
you  stories  by  the  hour/  said  a  boy.  *  Oh  1  yes, 
they  used  to  tell  plenty  of  stories/  said  the  old  man, 
*Skyll  as  we  call  them.'  Here,"  continues  Islay, 
"  was  the  very  word  mispronounced,  *  sgeul,'  so  my 
hopes  rose.  *  Will  you  tell  me  a  story  now  ? ' 
'  Have  you  any  churches  in  your  country  ? '  *  Yes, 
and  chapels ;  but  will  you  tell  me  a  story  V  *  What 
you  got  to  sell  in  your  bag?'  'What  a  shame 
now,  for  you,  an  old  Mananach,  not  to  tell  me  a 
stx)ry  when  I  have  told  you  one,  and  filled  your  pipe 
and  all.'  *  What  do  you  pay  for  the  tobacco?' 
*  Oh !  will  you  not  tell  the  man  a  story  ? '  said  the 
boy.  *  I  must  go  and  saw  now,'  said  the  old  man, 
and  so  we  parted." 

Again,  iu  the  West  Highlands,  one  may  meet,  as 
the  late  Islay  met,  with  an  old  dame  in  a  tall  white 
mutch  with  a  broad  black  silk  band,  a  red  cloak,  and 
a  clean  white  apron.  She  is  seventy,  and  can  walk 
ten  miles  ;  she  has  known  the  neighbouring  families 
for  generations. 

"If  you  can  claim  cousinship  with  any/'  says 
Islay,  •*  she  is  your  friend,  but  she  will  praise  the 
ancestors.  .  .  *  But  Mary,  can  you  say  Murachag  and 
Midnachag  ? '  *  Huch  1  my  dear,  that  is  an  ursgeul, 
that  is  nonsense.  The  Good  Being  bless  you,  I 
knew  your  grandmother,'  and  so  forth.  So,"  as 
Islay  regretfully  remarks,  "  one  must  rest  contented 
with  the  fact  that  old  Mary  knows  one  tale,  and 
probably   many    more,  which  a   week's  persuasion 
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Never  you  mind,  wot  s  buz,  sez  he.  That's  mioe> 
don't  you  go  for  to  touch  it.''  I  think  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  late  John  Francis  Campbell  of  Islay 
was  the  first  Groom-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  who 
ever  walked  across  St.  James's  Park  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  a  black-faced  tinker  with  a  pan  of  coals 
and  a  mangy  terrier. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  diflSculties  in  the 
way  of  the  collection  of  Folk-tales,  or,  indeed,  of 
Folk-Lore  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  people  who  are  possessed  of  the  lore 
which  is  the  object  of  search,  and  then  persuading 
them  to  open  their  stores  to  the  stranger,  who  is 
generally  suspected   of    some   evil    intent    in    his 
inquiries.     And,  at  the  least,  the  person  of  whom 
the  inquiry  is  made  is  shy  of  admitting  his  or  her 
knowledge,  because  it  may  bring  him  or  her  into  ill 
repute  with   the  local   magnates,   laird  or  squire, 
parson  or  minister,  or  simply  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  or  despised  for  the  possessing  of  a 
knowledge,  which  is,  one  may  say,  under  a  social 
ban.     This   is  an  experience  common  to  collectors 
in  widely  sepaiuted  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  baffled  Miss  Bume  in  Shropshire,  and  the  late 
Campbell  of  Islay  alike  on  the  West  Highlands  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     Thus  in  Man,  Islay  found  that 
"  any  attempt  to  extract  a  story,  or  search  out  a  queer 
old  custom,  or  a  half-forgotten  belief,  seemed  to  act  as 
a  pinch  of  snuff  does  on  a  snail.    The  Manksman."  he 
says,  "  would  not  trust  the  foreigner  with  his  secret ; 
his  eye  twinked  suspiciously,  and  his  hand  seemed  un- 
consciously to  grasp  his  mouth,  as  if  to  keep  all  fast. 
After  getting  quite  at  ease  with  one  old  fellow  over 
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a  pipe,  and  having  learned  that  a  neighbour  s  cow 
had  borne  a  calf  to  the  *  Taroo  ustey/ — water-bull — 
I  thought  I  might  fish  for  a  story,  and  told  one  as  a 
bait.  '  That  man ,  if  he  had  two  pints,  could  tell 
you  stories  by  the  hour/  said  a  boy.  *  Oh  I  yes, 
they  used  to  tell  plenty  of  stories,'  said  the  old  man, 
•Skyll  as  we  call  them.'  Here,"  continues  Islay, 
"  was  the  very  word  mispronounced,  *  sgeul,'  so  my 
hopes  rose.  '  Will  you  tell  me  a  story  now  ? ' 
'  Have  you  any  churches  in  your  country  ? '  *  Yes, 
and  chapels  ;  but  will  you  tell  me  a  story  V  *  What 
you  got  to  sell  in  your  bag?'  'What  a  shame 
now,  for  you,  an  old  Mananach,  not  to  tell  me  a 
stoTj  when  I  have  told  you  one,  and  filled  your  pipe 
and  all.'  'What  do  you  pay  for  the  tobacco?' 
'  Oh !  will  you  not  tell  the  man  a  story  ? '  said  the 
boy.  '  I  must  go  and  saw  now,'  said  the  old  man, 
and  so  we  parted." 

Again,  in  the  West  Highlands,  one  may  meet,  as 
the  late  Islay  met,  with  an  old  dame  in  a  tall  white 
mutch  with  a  broad  black  silk  band,  a  red  cloak,  and 
a  clean  white  apron.  She  is  seventy,  and  can  walk 
ten  miles  ;  she  has  known  the  neighbouring  families 
for  generations. 

"If  you  can  claim  cousinship  with  any,"  says 
Islay,  **  she  is  your  friend,  but  she  will  praise  the 
ancestors.  .  .  *  But  Mary,  can  you  say  Murachag  and 
Midnachag  ? '  *  Huch  I  my  dear,  that  is  an  ursgeul, 
that  is  nonsense.  The  Good  Being  bless  you,  I 
knew  your  grandmother,'  and  so  forth.  So,"  as 
Islay  regretfully  remarks,  "  one  must  rest  contented 
with  the  fact  that  old  Mary  knows  one  tale,  and 
probably   many    more,  which  a   week's  persuasion 
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1891  will  doubtless  bring  their  contributions  to  add 
to  the  stores  already  collected.  Like  the  fairy  eggs 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Isles,  these  products 
of  other  climes  and  other  conditions  of  life,  may  to 
some  seem  to  be  but  "  trash."  To  others,  the  *'  philo- 
sophers" and  "  botanists"  of  Folk- Lore,  the  fairy  egg 
may  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
or  be  a  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning  leading  us,  like 
Columbus,  to  the  discovery  of  a  New  World. 
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BY  ARTHUR   C.    BENSON,   M.A.,    r.R.S.L.,   F.R.HIST.S. 

[Bead  January  28,  1891.] 

Some  men  are  born  to  achieve  greatness  ;  others  to 
deserve  it ;  but  there  is  a  small  and  unhappy  section 
of  the  human  race  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
they  possess  every  qualification  for  success  except 
the  power  to  succeed.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  band.  He  was  a  man  of  immense 
and  critical  Classical  learning,  yet  he  made  no  mark 
in  scholarship;  a  voluminous  writer  of  English,  whose 
works  are  never  read ;  a  conversationalist,  by  some 
preferred  to  Johnson,  whose  sayings  are  forgotten — 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  existed  ;  a  clerical  Whig,  who 
went  without  preferment,  when  the  Church  was  the 
prey  of  politicians ;  a  man  in  short  who  mostly 
depends  for  fame  on  being  frequently  confused  with 
a  rustic  centenarian. 

Samuel  Parr  was  the  son  of  a  Harrow  doctor; 
through  his  mother  he  inherited  Huguenot  blood  ; 
and  he  called  his  daughter  Catharine — a  somewhat 
scanty  basis  for  the  assumption  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  Henry  VIII's  queen.  As  a  resident 
at  Harrow,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  John 
Lyon's  foundation,  and  the  teaching  of  Archdeacon 
Thackeray,  a  gifted  schoolmaster,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  praise.     His  two  chief  boy-friends,  faithful  if 
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not  intimate  through  life,  were  Ben  net,  afterwards 
Bishop    of   Cork,    and  later   of    Cloyne,    and   Sir 
William  Jones,  the  Orientalist.     Parr  was  never  a 
boy,  says  his  biographer.     He  was,  however,  for- 
tunate in   being  at  school  in  days  before  the  few 
were  sacrificed  to  the  many ;   before  intellect  was 
found  to  be  a  less  noble  gift  of  God  than  athletics. 
The  friendship  of  the  trio  reminds  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Quadruple  Alliance  of  Gray  and  Walpole, 
Ashton  and  West.     ''Jones   was  called  Euryalus, 
king  of  Arcadia,  Bennet,  Nisus,  king  of  Argos,  Parr 
was  Leander,  prince  of  Sestos  and  Abydos ;  certain 
fields  were  assigned  to  each  ;  they  met  in  council, 
declared  war,  or   negotiated  peace ;    their  school- 
fellows were  called  barbarians,  whose  hostile  inroads 
they  deprecated  ;  '*  they  held  literary  conferences, 
and  disputed  syllogistically,   and   lived  a  fanciful, 
romantic  life.      At  the   age  of  fourteen,  however. 
Parr's   father   removed   him   from   the   school   and 
apprenticed   him   to   himself    to   learn   the  art   of 
physio.     And  for  four  years  young  Samuel  led  a 
discontented,    unhappy    life,    mixing    drugs     and 
quarrelling    with    his    father    over  the    barbarous 
Latin  of  prescriptions,  or  the  still  more  barbarous 
derivations,  such  as  hectic  from  a  "  becking  "  cough, 
which  the  old  doctor  annexed  to  technical  terms ; 
he  kept  up  his  friendships,  however,   and   bound 
Bennet  by  an  oath  to  acquaint  him  with  the  Head- 
master s  comments  on  the  school  lessons.     At  last, 
home,  with  the  added  infliction  of  a  stepmother, 
became   unbearable,   and    Samuel   was    allowed   to 
proceed  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  desert 
Medicine  for  Theology,  which   had   long   been   his 
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passion  ;  even  at  nine  years  old  Dr.  Allen  had  found 
him  sitting  on  the  churchyard  gate  at  Harrow  with 
solemn  gravity,  while  all  the  boys  were  at  play. 
"Sam,  why  don't  you  play  with  the  others?" 
"  Don't  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  little  wretch,  with 
huge  importance,  "  that  I  am  to  be  a  parson  ? " 
Earlier  still  he  had  hung  a  bell  to  the  banisters  and 
rung  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  Church,  preaching, 
in  a  nightshirt  of  his  father's  (till  the  old  vicar  had 
a  little  gown  and  cassock  made  for  him,  like  Samuel, 
as  a  present),  sermons  which  even  then  his  audience 
found  too  long,  and  burying  a  kitten  or  a  puppy 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church.  Dr.  Farmer,  Librarian  of  the  University, 
and  afterwards  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  Tutor 
of  Emmanuel :  he  was  a  learned  and  sympathetic 
man ;  but  dominated  by  so  invincible  an  indolence 
that  he  is  said  to  have  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
putting  into  the  fire  unopened  letters  containing 
remittances.  Still  he  was  an  amiable  gentleman, 
with  much  dignity  and  geniality  of  character  in 
spite  of  his  failing  :  he  had  published  an  admirable 
essay  on  Shakespeare^ s  Learning.  His  indolence 
no  doubt  prevailed  over  his  ambition :  he  twice 
refused  a  Bishopric  in  days  when  no  extravagant 
claims  of  industry  or  spirituality  were  made  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  Bench  ;  as  a  divine  he  was  a 
Tory  of  the  direct  school,  a  determined  foe  to  the 
new  Evangelicalism  :  as  a  protest  against  the  rising 
style  of  pulpit  pleadings,  his  own  sermons  were  ill 
composed,  and  worse  delivered.  He  began  so  sud- 
denly, and  with  such  fearful  vehemence  of  manner, 
that  nervous  people  started  ;  he  spoke  so  loud  and 
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SO  fast,  and  ended  with  such  shocking  abruptness, 
that  his  hearers,  when  they  had  got  over  their  first 
nervousness,  did  not  know  whether  to  be  most 
disgusted  or  amused. 

Parr  had  little  sympathy  with  Farmer  on  any 
point.  Farmer  was  a  Tory,  and  Parr  a  Whig  ;  but 
there  was  great  respect  on  Parr  s  side.  Fourteen 
months  after  his  going  up  to  Emmanuel,  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  only  a  very  small  sum  of  money  ; 
and  owing  to  this  unexpected  disastrous  break-up  of 
all  his  prospects,  Parr  was  forced  to  leave  Emmanuel. 

I  believe  it  is  partly  to  this  suspension  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  critical  time,  that  we  may  ascribe  the 
painful  prominence  of  vanity  among  Parr's  character- 
istics ;  he  had  left  school  at  fourteen  ;  and  now,  after 
little  more  than  a  year,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
University.  If  Parr  had  mingled  more  with  his 
equals  during  the  years  when  his  character  was  being 
formed,  if  he  had  had  a  little  more  contradiction 
and  ridicule  of  the  wholesome  kind  that  is  provided 
by  our  schools  and  colleges,  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  eradicate,  or  at  least  to  conceal  that 
genial  egotism  which  is  often  so  nauseating  in  his 
letters  and  sayings ;  as  it  was,  he  was  forced  into 
active  life  at  once ;  and  into  that  particular  form  of 
life  which  is  most  fatal  to  the  egotist,  and  above  all  to 
the  benevolent  egotist — the  profession  of  teaching. 
For  many  years  Parr  associated  only  with  those  who 
were  his  inferiors  in  intellect,  and  over  whose  lives 
he  was  for  the  time  supreme;  and  this  rapidly 
matured  the  characteristic  that  the  misfortune  of 
his  early  education  had  originated. 

When  Parr's  accounts  at  Emmanuel  were  balanced, 
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he  wae  found  in  possession  of  £3  17^.  Parr  had 
ahready  left  the  University ;  but  he  asserted  that 
had  he  known  he  possessed  as  much,  he  would  have 
continued  in  residence  till  every  penny  had  been 
spant.  He  left  Cambridge  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Gibbon  had  said  of  Oxford  :  *'  She  will  as  cheerfully 
renounce  me  as  a  son  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her 
for  a  mother/'  Parr  long  afterwards,  in  his  Spital 
Sermon,  with  this  sentence  undoubtedly  in  his 
mind,  said  of  Cambridge :  "  Never  shall  I  have 
the  presumption  to  disclaim  her  as  a  mother  ;  and 
never  may  she  have  just  occasion  to  renounce  me  as 
a  son.*' 

Just  at  this  time  Dr.  Sumner,  who  had  succeeded 
Thackeray,  offered  him  the  position  of  assistant  at 
Harrow ;  Parr  went  there  in  1767.  There  were 
several  boys  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
school ;  but  the  only  case  where  Parr  seems  to  have 
detected  promise  which  others  failed  to  see,  was 
in  young  Sheridan.  At  Harrow  Parr  plunged  deep 
into  books,  but  deepest  into  Theology  ;  with  Sumner 
he  formed  an  enthusiastic  friendship,  and  the  two 
used  to  work  and  talk  together  late  into  the  night. 
Sumner  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  attractive 
character,  with  enlightened  views ;  it  was  from  him 
that  Parr  learnt  to  smoke ;  it  was  Sumner  who 
said  that  he  would  willingly  at  any  time  give  ten 
guineas  if  he  could  only  forget  Tom  JoTies  that  he 
might  come  to  it  afresh.  In  1769  Parr  took 
Deacon's  orders ;  in  1771  Dr.  Sumner  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  Parr, 
many  years  afterwards,  made  considerable  prepara- 
tions to  write  his  Life ;  he  speaks  of  three  or  four 
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hundred  pages  writ  tea,  and  books  marked,  and  says' 
that  he  could  finish  it  in  seven  or  eight  days  ;  there 
is  every  reason  to  regret  that  it  was  not  finished. 
Parr  was  at  his  very  best  in  sketches  of  literary 
character ;  and  we  can  never  have  too  many  bio- 
graphies of  amiable  men. 

Parr  at  once  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
post ;  the  University  granted  him  an  M,A.  degree, 
per  literal  Regids,  though  he  was  but  twenty-five  ; 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  Governors  and  assumed  for 
the  first  time  the  large  "  obumbrating  "  wig  which 
ever  afterwards  adorned  his  head,  together  with  the 
dress  of  an  elderly  ecclesiastic ;  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Dr.  Benjamin  Heath,  an  assistant  of 
Eton,  was  appointed,  and  fully  justified  the  choice. 
Feeling  ran  very  high  at  Harrow  ;  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  rebellion,  which  Heath  accused,  or 
rather  suspected  Parr  of  having  stimulated.  The 
boys  considered  it  an  indignity  to  have  an  Eton 
assistant  put  over  them  when  they  liad  in  their  own 
school  a  person  of  superior  learning ;  and  so  they 
wrecked  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  Governors  who 
had  driven  in  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  threw 
stones  at  another. 

Dr.  Parr  could  not  stomach  his  disappointment ; 
when  offended,  his  action  was  generally  precipitate 
and  indiscreet ;  he  set  up  a  rival  school  at  Stanmore, 
near  Harrow,  borrowing  money  largely;  no  doubt 
he  intended  in  his  secret  heart  to  ruin  Harrow, 
though  he  never  confessed  it.  At  Stanmore  he 
began  that  absurd  mixture  of  the  pompous  and  the 
slovenly  that  distinguished  him  through  life  :  he 
would   ride  along  the   street,   in  **high   prelatical 
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pomp/'  on  a  black  saddle,  carrying  a  long  black 
wand  with  an  ivory  head  like  a  pastoral  btaff ;  an 
hour  afterwards  he  would  be  wandering  along  the 
same  street,  pipe  in  hand,  with  a  dbty  striped  dress- 
ing gown  and  a  cotton  cap.  Ue  courted  (like 
Hooker)  by  proxy  :  like  Hooker  he  lived  to  repent 
it.  He  married  a  certain  Miss  Martingale,  one  of 
the  Yorkshire  Mauleverer  family:  the  biographies 
are  either  courteously  reticent,  or  laudatory  to  flat- 
ness about  Mrs.  Pan*,  but  in  a  MS.  note,  scrawled 
with  some  animus,  at  the  side  of  the  copy  I  have 
lying  before  me,  which  belonged  to  one  of  Dr.  Parr's 
Norwich  friends,  I  read  that  she  was  '^a  woman 
offensive  in  pei^n,  and  illiberal  in  mind." 

Stanmore  was  not  a  success  :  Parr  totally  lacked 
that  evenness  of  temperament  without  which  no 
man  can  make  a  good  schoolmaster.  Two  extremes 
are  possible ;  Dr.  Keate  and  Mr.  Barlow ;  but  no 
interfusions :  to  be  respected,  a  master  must  be 
unvarying:  boys  like  to  know  what  they  are  to 
expect ;  severity  is  as  much  appreciated  as  amiability, 
if  only  it  is  mechanical. 

Parr  had  liberal  ideas  about  schoolmastering ;  he 
had  Greek  plays  acted  in  costume,  and  we  find  him 
corresponding  with  Garrick  and  Foote  on  the 
subject ;  he  was  himself  a  good  enough  reciter  to 
draw  tears  from  his  pupils ;  he  encouraged,  we  do 
not  know  with  what  ultimate  success,  morning 
breakfast  parties,  evening  conversation  parties,  and 
even  Attic  symposia  among  his  upper  boys ;  at 
these  latter  Parr  was  himself  not  present,  but  we 
are  assured  that  **  no  intemperance,  no  indecorum, 
no  rude  or  riotous  mirth  ever  disgraced  the  scholars 
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of  Philosophy  and  Parr."  We  have  on  the  other 
hand  the  statement  that  Parr  notoriously  neglected 
his  boys ;  let  them  ride  about  the  country  as  they 
would,  and  frequent  public  houses.  He  also  en- 
couraged pugilism  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  : 
and  indeed  (the  story  seems  incredible,  but  is 
undoubtedly  true)  it  seems  that  he  an-anged  with 
his  boys  that  the  fights  should  take  place  within 
sight  of  his  study  window,  so  that  he  might  see 
them,  and  be  himself  unseen. 

"  Dr.  Parr,''  says  his  biographer,  "  was  watchful 
of  opportunities  to  interpose  his  advice  in  the 
conduct  of  his  boys'  private  studies.  To  the  youth 
who  had  in  view  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  he  would  recommend  such  writers  as 
Hippocrates  and  Celsus  among  the  ancients,  and 
Boerhaave,  Mead,  and  CuUen  among  the  moderns. 
To  the  attention  of  the  future  barrister,  civilian,  or 
statesman,  he  would  propose  the  volumes  of 
Blackstone,  Grotius,  Vattel,  or  Puffendorf — PufFen- 
dorf !  *  as  very  jurisprudent  an  author  as  you  shall 
read  on  a  summers  day,'  as  West  says.  Those 
whose  choice  was  fixed  on  the  profession  of  a  divine, 
he  would  guide  with  careful  hand  to  the  pure  foun- 
tains of  sacred  truth,  aided  by  the  critical  skill  of 
Lambert  Bos,  Palairet,  and  Bowyer."  This  is  pure 
Barlow,  and  what  is  worse.  Barlow  as  depicted  by 
Mr.  Burnand  and  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne. 

In  1777,  finding  his  pupils  gradually  diminishing 
at  Stanmore,  he  applied  for  the  mastership  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Colchester,  which  he  obtained 
chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  John- 
son,  to   whom  Parr   was   by   this  time  personally 
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known,  and  by  whom  he  was  respected  as  a  man  of 
learning. 

It  waa  at  this  time  that  Parr  began  to  dabble 
with  politics — a  side  of  life  he  had  much  better  have 
left  alone ;  it  won  him  no  respect ;  it  damaged  his 
chance  of  preferment ;  it  gave  him  a  few  friends, 
but  alienated  many  more.  Parr  was  a  pure  Whig ; 
he  hated  the  "  King's  Friends";  he  abhorred  the 
American  War,  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  liberty  ; 
but  Parr  cannot  really  be  classified ;  he  acted  on 
impulse,  often  an  unworthy  one;  his  principles 
fluctuated  ;  he  posed  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  as 
a  staunch  supporter  of  religious  Hberty  ;  he  loved  to 
sit  next  a  Dissenter  at  a  tavern  ordinaiy,  and  to 
write  an  epitaph  for  a  nonconforming  divine ;  yet 
when,  in  1772,  a  motion  was  produced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  very  nearly  carried,  to  obtain 
relief  from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Dr.  Parr  would  not  join  in  a  petition,  though  he 
was  careful  to  say  he  sympathized,  because  "  the 
scheme  was  too  comprehensive  " ;  the  fact  is  that 
Parr  was  indifferent  as  to  what  he  said  or  wrote, 
but  extremely  timid  in  action,  and  anxious  not  to 
throw  his  lot  in  with  any  one  party. 

At  Colchester  he  was  ordained  Priest,  and  after 
some  fourteen  months  was  able  to  obtain  the  Grammar 
School  of  Norwich ;  here  he  suffered  severely  from 
poverty  ;  his  debts  oppressed  him  ;  a  pathetic  story 
is  told  of  the  old  Doctor  in  the  days  of  his  later 
prosperity,  seeing  in  a  library  a  copy  of  Stephanus' 
ThesauntSy  and  turning  and  saying  with  a  vehement 
gesture,  "  Oh,  my  friend,  my  friend,  may  you  never 
be  forced,  as  I  was  at  Norwich,  to  sell  that  work — 
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to  me  BO  precious — from  absolute  and  urgent 
necessity."  Here  he  preached  the  first  of  his 
famous  sermons,  which  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  deliver^  and  very  black  did  the  Corporation  look 
before  it  was  done,  as  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
public  dinner ;  it  extends  to  seventy  pages  quarto ; 
and  no  satisfactory  apology  for  the  length,  as  the 
preface  says,  is  offered. 

In  1782,  North  resigned  and  was  followed  by 
Rockingham,  succeeded,  owing  to  his  prematinre 
death,  by  Shdbume,  whose  conduct  in  the  matter 
was  most  disingenuous ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the 
Coalition,  which  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  by  this  time  an 
ardent  Foxite,  eagerly  praised  (the  word  Foxite,  it 
may  be  noticed,  became,  in  his  familiar  letters,  a 
synonym  for  a  good  fellow).  Dr.  Parr  was  so 
blindly  partial  to  the  merits  of  Fox,  that  he  could 
not  speak  of  Pitt  with  patience,  but  called  him  a 
mere  sophist  and  a  charlatan,  a  view  modified  in 
1789,  after  a  long  literary  interview — ^and  he  after- 
wards even  gave  him  a  vote  at  Cambridge.  Parr's 
consistency  to  Fox  was,  at  all  events,  sincere ;  he 
never  changed  sides  here  from  worldly  motives ; 
and,  as  events  fell  out,  he  had  staked  his  all  upon 
the  most  unlucky  of  all  throws. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Parr  if  he  could  have 
applied  to  politics  the  dignified  advice  given  him  by 
Sir  William  Jones  in  1779  with  regard  to  Contro- 
versial Theology.  "Oh,  my  friend,"  he  wrote, 
"  remember  and  emulate  Newton,  who  once  entered 
into  a  philosophical  contest,  but  soon  found,  he  said^ 
*  that  he  was  parting  with  his  peace  of  mind  for  a 
shadow.'     Surely  the  elegance  of  ancient  poetry  and 
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rhetoric,  the  contemplation  of  God's  works  and 
God's  ways,  the  respectable  task  of  making  boys 
learned  and  men  virtuous  may  employ  the  forty  or 
fifty  years  you  have  to  live  more  serenely,  more 
laudably,  and  more  profitably  than  the  vain  warfare 
of  controversial  divinity,  or  the  dark  mines  and 
countermines  of  certain  metaphysics." 

Just  at  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  died — one  of  the 
few  permanent  names,  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
in  Iiiterature — whose  fame  has  not  only  not  been 
disputed  since  his  death,  but  has  steadily  grown  : 
as  long  as  people  love  humour,  or  pathos,  or  serious- 
ness, or  wit,  or  logic,  or  sense,  or  faith ;  as  long  as 
sadness,  and  prejudice,  and  morbidity,  and  passion 
interest  them,  Dr.  Johnson,  like  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  will  be  their  friend.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  been  the  king  of  conversationalists  ;  and  it  was 
to  that  crown  that  Parr  aspired,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  succeeded.  Miss' 
Seward  said  in  a  letter  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  brought  into  the  field  of  argument  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  equal  effrontery  ;  but  the  very  qualities  of 
prejudice,  irritability,  petulance,  intolerance,  that 
distinguished  Johnson,  spiced  his  conversation  in  a 
way  that  Parr,  with  the  heavy  domestic  virtues,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  artillery  of  pedantic  learning, 
must  have  missed.  But  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  Parr  had  not  a  biographer  either  more 
mechanical  or  more  intelligent  than  Dr.  Johnstone 
or  Mr.  Field.  The  one  interview  recorded  between 
the  two  great  men  by  Boswell,  disposes  one  to  think 
that  Parr  was  not  always  so  sugary  and  bland  as 
his  biography  would  have  us  think. 
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It  took  place  at  Berinet  Langton's,  and  Johnson 
afterwards  said  :  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
having  aaked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  for  so 
free  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  a 
man's  Ufe  may  pass  without  meeting  with  any 
instance  of  this  kind  of  open  discussion." 

To  this  Parr  added  :  "  I  remember  that  interview 
well,  sir.  I  gave  him  no  quarter.  The  subject  of 
our  dispute  was  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  Dr. 
Johnson  was  very  great.  Whilst  he  was  arguing, 
I  observed  that  he  stamped.  Upon  this,  I  stamped. 
Dr,  Johnson  said  :  *  Why  did  you  stamp.  Dr.  Parr  ? ' 
I  replied :  *  Because  you  stamped ;  and  I  was 
resolved  not  to  give  you  the  advantage  even  of  a 
stamp  in  the  argument.' " 

The  following  account  also  survives,  from  Parr's 
Life,  of  another  interview: — 'Once,  sir,'  said  he, 
*  Sam  and  I  had  a  vehement  dispute  upon  that  most 
diflScult  of  subjects — the  origin  of  evU.  It  called 
forth  all  the  powers  of  our  minds.  No  two  tigers 
ever  grappled  with  more  fury ;  but  we  never  lost 
sight  of  good  manners.  There  was  no  Boswell 
present  to  detail  our  conversation.  Sir,  he  would  not 
have  understood  it.  And  then,  sir,  who  do  you  think 
was  the  umpire  between  us  ?  that  fiend  Horsley.' 

Parr  long  afterwards  said  that  he  had  intended 
to  write  Johnson's  life ;  he  said  he  had  read  through 
three  shelves  of  books  to  prepare  himself  for  it.  *  It 
would  have  contained,'  he  said,  *a  view  of  the 
literature  of  Europe,  and  would  have  been  the  third 
most  learned  work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  ;  *  to 
explain  himself  he  added  that  *  the  two  most  learned 
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works  ever  published  were  Bentley  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  and  Salmasius  on  the  Hellenistic 
language/  Again,  speaking  of  Boswell's  Life,  he 
said  :  *  Mine  should  have  been  not  the  dropping  of 
his  lips,  but  the  history  of  his  mind.'  Again, 
writing  to  Mr.  Homer,  20th  November,  1788,  ho 
says  :  *  In  regard  to  Johnson  s  life,  I  shall  probably 
write  it  some  day ;  but  I  will  not  begin  till  I  am 
master  of  my  own  time.  I  shall  write  it  in  thft 
spirit  of  a  scholar.  Moreover,  I  have  not  read  more 
than  one  half  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  whose  book  I 
met  at  Crewe  Hall.  It  was  dull  and  confused  and 
impertinent  and  illiterate,  and  with  all  these  faults, 
it  somehow  or  other  interested  me.  Well,  when 
these  shallow  fellows  have  done  writing,  I  shall 
perhaps  begin  to  write,  and  not  before.' 

In  1785  Dr.  Parr  gave  up  the  school  at  Norwich, 
and  went  to  a  Perpetual  Curacy  at  Hatton,  four 
miles  from  Warwick,  on  the  road  to  Birmingham. 
Dr.  Parr  had  little  opinion  of  the  native  *  Varvi- 
censes ' — *  boobies,  bigots,  Boeotians,'  he  calls  them. 
'  I  was  obliged,'  he  said,  '  to  resist  finnly,  to  declaim 
loudly,  to  talk,  and  talk  and  talk,  till  at  last  I  talked 
them  down.' 

Of  the  place  he  writes  :  *  I  have  an  excellent 
house,  good  neighbours,  and  a  Poor,  ignorant,  disso- 
lute, insolent  and  ungrateful  beyond  all  measure.  I 
like  Warwickshire  very  much.  I  have  made  great 
regulations,  viz.  :  bells  chime  three  times  as  long ; 
Athanasian  Creed  and  Communion  service  at  the 
altar ;  swearing  act ;  children  catechized  first  Sunday 
in  the  month  ;  private  baptisms  discouraged,  public 
performed  after  second  lesson  ;  have  recovered  £100 
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a  year  left  to  the  poor,  with  interest  amounting  to 
£115,  all  of  which  I  am  to  put  out,  and  settle  a 
trust  in  the  Spring  ;  examining  all  the  charities/ 

Hatton  is  on  rising  ground  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  wooded  agricultural  country,  taking  in 
Warwick  castle,  and  extending  on  one  hand  to 
Northamptonshire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  hills :  on  the 
highest  point  was  a  windmill  where  Dr.  Parr  used 
to  sit  on  fine  summer  mornings,  pipe  in  hand,  in 
flowered  damask  morning  gown ;  near  the  road, 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  garden,  stood  the  brick- 
built  rectory ;  it  was  largely  added  to  by  the  Doctor. 
The  great  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  a 
large  Ubrary  hung  round  with  portraits  and  prints 
of  Parr  s  literary  and  political  friends  ;  when  one  of 
these  incurred  Parr's  displeasure  it  suffered  a 
temporary  disgrace  by  being  suspended  in  an  inverted 
position.  This  befel  Burke  during  the  French 
Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  which 
displeased  the  Doctor,  and  Dr.  PaJey  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Reasons  for  Contentment} 

The  library,  when  Dr.  Parr  first  came  to  Hatton, 
consisted  of  about  4,000  volumes,  and  was  gradually 
increased  to  10,000.  After  Parr  s  death  a  Catalogue 
Raisonn^,  called  the  Bibliotheca  Parriana,  was 
published,  extending  to  700  pages.  His  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  books  was  widespread.  In  1824, 
President  Jefferson  sent  over  a  young  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Gilmer  with  a  complimentary  letter  to  Dr. 

>  The  likeness  of  Mrs.  Parr  fared  even  worse.  Once,  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  after  a  long  and  angry  argument  with  his  wife,  Parr  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  carving  knife  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  portrait 
from  eax  to  ear. 
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Parr,  to  beg  him  to  select  classical  books  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;  with  this  Parr  willingly 
complied,  and  no  less  than  £4,000  was  laid  out  in 
books  according  to  Parr's  advice. 

In  this  library  Parr  wrote  and  smoked,  and  taught 
the  few  private  pupils  he  received  at  Hatton  when 
the  fit  seized  him  ;  for  he  became  more  and  more 
dilatory  and  irregular  in  his  scholastic  duties  in  his 
advancing  years.  Another  favourite  retreat  was  a 
summer-house  that  looked  into  neighbouring  fields  ; 
here  he  spent  long  studious  mornings,  sometimes 
talking  to  a  friend,  or  sometimes,  as  his  biographer 
says,  *  absorbed  in  his  own  profound  meditations,'  a 
phrase  which  fills  the  reader  with  suspicion  that 
there  was  more  profundity  than  meditation,  and 
more  absorption,  at  least  of  tobacco  smoke,  than 
either. 

The  various  applications  made  on  his  behalf  for 
preferment  were  not  successful.  Lord  Thurlow 
refused,  *with  a  curse,'  to  do  anything  for  him. 
Lord  Grenville  said  that  he  could  not  promote  a  man 
who  WM  so  unpopular  with  his  own  order ;  and  his 
only  valuable  piece  of  preferment  became  so,  only 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  In  1788  he 
received  a  small  promotion,  hardly  thought  of  at 
the  time  except  as  giving  him  an  extra  thirty  pounds 
a  year  and  a  little  more  dignity.  This  was  the 
Prebend  of  Wenlock  Barnes  in  St.  Paul's,  given  him 
by  Bishop  Louth.  About  the  year  1800  the  leases 
fell  in,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  wanting  the  land  for 
themselves  which  belonged  to  the  Prebendal  estate, 
eventually  paid  to  Dr.  Parr  the  sum  of  about 
£16,000,  thus  rendering  the  last  years  of  his  life 
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affluent.  Besides  this  he  held  the  living  of  Wadden- 
hoe,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  later  on  the  living  of 
Graffham,  given  him  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

His  relations  with  his  parish  were  cordial  and 
agreeable.  He  was  a  neighbourly  man  ;  he  made 
more  than  one  endeavour  to  be  put  into  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  the  County,  but  was 
peremptorily  repelled  by  Lord  Warwick,  who  refused 
to  assign  reasons.  A  humorous  friend  said  that 
PaiT  had  certainly  one  qualification — ^that  he  would 
be  sure  *  indifferently  to  minister  justice.'  Dr.  Parr 
had  several  local  prot^g^es,  including  a  certain  Miss 
Hannah  Wilson,  whom  he  educated,  who  married  a 
yeoman  named  Bellamy  in  a  neighbouring  parish. 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  coming  over  to  Hatton  one  day,  found 
Dr.  Parr  with  Person  and  Bentham  in  his  library. 
*  Here,  Mrs.  Bellamy,'  said  Dr.  Parr, '  is  Mr.  Person, 
incomparably  the  first  scholar  on  earth.  Shake 
hands  with  him !  Here !  I  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Bentham.  Look  at  the  greatest  man  you  ever  saw  I 
and  shake  hands  with  him.* 

In  1788,  it  will  be  remembered,  George  III  was 
seized  with  insanity  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
appointed  Regent ;  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
malady  would  be  of  long  duration,  it  seemed  likely 
that  Fox  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  by 
the  Regent,  who  was  his  devoted  friend.  Early  in 
1789  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  see  of  Hereford.  Dr. 
Parr  was  sent  for  to  London ;  it  was  proposed  to 
advance  Huntingford  from  Gloucester,  and  Gloucester 
was  to  be  bestowed  on  Parr.  But  the  King 
unexpectedly  recovered  on  March  2nd,  1789,  and 
Dr.  Parr  lost  his  first  and  last  chance  of  a  step  that 
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he  very  earnestly  desired  ;  yet  he  bore  the  disap- 
pointment, as  Parr  could  bear  a  large  matter,  with 
wonderful  equanimity,  dined  with  the  Bishop  who 
had  received  the  appointment,  and  said  that  he  felt 
nearly  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  he  had  obtained  it 
himself,  left  the  Court  with  pleasure,  and  went  back 
to  Hatton  and  his  books. 

One  piece  of  fortune  his  disappointment  brought 
him.  It  was  generally  felt  by  the  leading  Whigs 
that  a  man  of  learning  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot 
so  conspicuously  with  them  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
for  his  consistency  to  starve  on  a  Perpetual  Curacy ; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford  heading  the 
subscription  list,  an  annuity  of  £300  for  life  was 
presented  to  Parr,  as  a  recompense  for  a  Civil  List 
Pension  which  he  had  by  this  time  a  right  to  enjoy. 

In  1787  Parr  had  published  a  curious  book,  an 
edition  of  Bellendenus,  De  Tribus  Luminibus 
Romanorum,  Bellenden  was  a  learned  Scotchman 
who  held  a  legal  office  under  James  I,  and  was 
afterwards  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris. 
Parr  edited  this  book  in  conjunction  with  Henry 
Homer,  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel,  and  in  the  preface 
paralleled  the  three  Roman  lights  (supposed  to  be 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  though  but  one  third  of 
the  book  was  written)  with  the  three  great  English 
politicians  of  the  time,  Burke,  North,  and  Fox.  It 
was  a  curious,  and  to  the  modern  reader,  a  singu- 
larly distasteful  way  of  wrapping  up  contemporaiy 
history ;  but  the  pundits  of  the  day  were  delighted 
with  it-  As  mere  political  writing,  it  was  nothing  ; 
but  as  running  between  the  shafts  of  the  cumbrous 
coach  of  learning  it  was  adorable. 

VOL.    XV.  M 
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Among  Parr's  literary  experiences  and  tournaments 
one  of  the  least  creditable  to  him  is  his  connexion 
with  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  own  diocesan.  Warburton, 
a  man  of  low  origin,  possessed  a  fertile  but  hasty 
and  dictatorial  mind.  His  great  success  was  a  book 
called  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  of  which 
Johnson  said  :  *  The  table  is  always  full,  sir.  He 
brings  things  from  the  North  and  South,  and  from 
every  quarter.  In  his  Divine  Legation  you  are 
always  entertained  ;  he  carries  you  round  and  round 
without  carrying  you  forward  to  the  point ;  but 
then  you  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  forward.' 

Hurd  was  Warburton's  devoted  partisan  ;  never 
were  two  friends  so  conscious  of  each  other  s  merits. 
They  wrote  long  letters,  afterwards  published, 
expatiating  on  the  other's  virtues.  A  certain  Dr. 
Jortin  had  written  a  book  of  Dissertations  in  which 
he  attacked  an  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Vlth 
-^neid  connecting  it  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
that  occurs  in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;  this 
was  answered  by  Hurd  in  a  pamphlet,  On  the 
Delicacy  of  Friendship,  defending  Warburton. 
This  is  an  outrageous  work,  insolent  and  oflfensive  to 
the  highest  degree.  Besides  thisj  a  Dr.  Leland,  in 
a  book  called  A  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Eloquence,  attacked  a  Warburtonian  Theory 
on  the  subject  of  Inspiration.  The  redoubtable 
Hurd  again  rushed  forward  with  a  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Leland,  couched  in  a  similar  strain. 
But  Hurd  had  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
these,  and  had  been  diligently  employed  in  buying 
them  up   with  a  view  to  their  suppression.     This 
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explanation  ia  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
facts. 

Warburton,  in  his  early  days,  had  published  a 
book  of  Miscellaneous  Translations,  a  failure  in 
every  way,  rough  and  even  incorrect ;  the  book  had 
always  been  rare,  as  Warburton  was  ashamed  of  it, 
and  bought  up  any  copies  which  appeared  in  the 
market ;  besides  this  he  had  published  an  Essay  on 
Portents  and  Prodigies y  omitted  by  Bishop  Hurd  in 
his  edition  of  Warburton's  works. 

These  four  scattered  productions  Dr.  Parr  seized 
upon — Hurd  s  Letters  to  Jortin  and  Leland,  and  War- 
burton's  Translations  and  Essays,  and  republished 
them  with  a  dedication  and  preface  addressed  to 
Bishop  Hurd.  The  action  was  utterly  unjustifiable 
from  every  point  of  view ;  and  Parr  is  not  serious 
when  assigning  as  a  reason  that  all  that  Warburton 
wrote  bore  the  stamp  of  his  original  mind  and  was 
therefore  worth  preserving  (even  though  Warburton 
deliberately  suppressed  them  himself).  Parr  no 
doubt  had  a  sincere  admiration  for  Warburton ;  but 
he  only  used  it  to  bring  into  stronger  contrast  his 
contempt  and  hatred  for  Dr.  Hurd ;  in  the  Preface, 
where  the  character  of  the  two  Bishops  is  drawn  in 
a  style  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  both  majestic 
and  forcible,  Hurd  not  only  has  his  own  deficiencies 
drawn  out  with  trenchant  satire,  but  is  made  to 
suffer  because  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  rugged 
mamificence  of  Warburton. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  overwhelming 
attack  ?  The  biographer  is  forced  to  confess  with 
shame  that  it  probably  took  its  origin  from  petty 
personal  spite,  spite  based  on  a  cause  of  offence  so 
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incredibly  low  and  insignificant  as  to  make  it  almost 
inexcusable  to  allege  it,  were  we  not  dealing  with 
Parr. 

When  the  Doctor  was  presented  to  Hatton  he 
necessarily  went  to  Hartlebiiry,  the  Bishop's  resi- 
dence :  he  was  treated  coldly,  with  disrespect,  not 
even  a  repast  was  offered  him ;  he  remembered,  too, 
that  the  Bishop  had  expressed  a  dislike  of  his 
celebrated  Education  sermon,  saying  that  long 
'  vernacular '  discourses  were  not  to  his  taste ;  and 
he  conjured  up,  as  his  biographer  says,  '  a  phantom 
in  the  shape  of  Bishop  Hurd,  which  had  marched 
across  the  high  road  of  his  interests  and  blighted 
the  prospects  of  his  preferment.' 

This  is  it.  '  PaiT  was  generous  and  could  forgive 
an  injury  ;  but  he  could  not  forgive  a  fancied  insult, 
for  he  was  vain.'  Yet  the  Bishop  who  sits  to  Parr 
in  the  Tracts  is  the  same  who  furnishes  Mason  with 
an  exemplar  in  the  '4th  Elegy. 

Hurd  made  a  kind  of  public  abjuration  of  his 
Whig  doctrines,  and  republished  some  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues,  '  in  a  more  constitutional  spirit,' 
says  Boswell.  *  Johnson,  however,'  he  goes  on, 
*  would  not  allow  him  full  credit  for  his  conversion. 
I  remember,  when  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour 
of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said  : 
"  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth,  for  after  all, 
I  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart."' 

Another  curious  literary  episode  in  which  Parr 
was  involved  is  worth  recording.  Dr.  White, 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  Laudian 
Professor  of  Arabic,  afterwards  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  was  chosen  to  deUver  the  Bampton  Lectures 
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for  1784.  Dr.  White  was  a  man  of  slovenly  and 
indolent  habits,  but  of  wide  learning.  Being,  how- 
ever, more  anxious  about  to  SoKelu  than  to  cti/at, 
he  engaged  a  certain  Dr.  Badcock  to  write  three 
out  of  the  eight  lectures,  and  Parr  to  superintend, 
revise,  and  work  up  the  whole.  Parr  in  the  end 
wrote  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  which,  together 
with  Badcock's  assistance,  leaves  Dr.  White  rather 
less  than  half.  Badcock's  share  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  his  letters  being  addressed  to  a  non- 
resident member  of  the  College  and  brought  by 
the  porter  to  White.  White  writes  to  Badcock  on 
Jan.  8th  :  "  I  devolve  the  whole  business  on  yourself 
I  have  no  hints  to  suggest  to  you  and  you  need 
none.  The  part  where  we  encounter  Gibbon  ought 
to  be  brilliant,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
must  be  animated  and  grand.  I  entreat  you  to 
adapt  your  manner  of  writing  as  much  as  you 
possibly  can  to  my  printed  sermons." 

Dr.  Badcock  died  in  1788.,  and  a  promissory  note 
for  £500  from  White  was  found  among  his  papers. 
Dr.  Gabriel,  a  friend  of  White's,  undertook  to  go 
into  the  country  to  negotiate  the  matter  with 
Badcock's  sister.  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  White 
accused  him  of  being  in  league  with  Miss  Badcock 
to  pick  his  pocket.  Gabriel  left  him  till  the  oext 
day  to  apologize,  threatening  that  if  he  did  not  he 
would  bring  the  matter  before  the  University.  No 
apology  was  made,  so  Dr.  Gabriel  kept  his  word. 
Parr,  then  at  Norwich,  heard  of  this ;  it  transpired 
that  in  1785  White  had  spoken  to  Paix  of  Bad- 
cock's  learning,  though  without  hinting  at  the 
assistance   he   had    received    from    him,    and    had 
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written  at  Parr's  dictation  a  letter  to  Bad  cock 
begging  him  to  come  to  Oxford  to  be  introduced 
to  him ;  this  letter,  of  which  White  undertook  the 
postage,  Badcock  never  received.  Parr  called  on 
White  for  an  explanation,  and  failing  to  get  one, 
divulged  his  own  share  in  the  work.  The  Lectures 
had  attracted  great  attention,  and  the  University 
discovered  that  Professor  White  in  delivering  his 
lectures  had  resembled  Harry  Gill, 

'*  His  voice  it  was  the  voice  of  three!' 

Parr,  as  usual,  suffered  ;  it  did  him  no  good  to  have 
furnished  White  with  *  purple  patches.'  On  the 
other  hand.  White  s  friends  were  so  powerful  that 
he  was  soon  after  preferred  to  a  vacant  Canonry  at 
Christ  Church. 

Dr.  Parr's  attitude  towards  Dissent  was  very 
liberal ;  indeed  his  religious,  or  rather  his  doctrinal 
position  is  not  easy  to  define.  He  probably  never 
thought  about  it,  or  if  he  did,  he  had  one  of  those 
minds  that  find  it  diflBcult  to  see  why  distinctions  of 
minor  points  should  divide  mankind  more  than  differ- 
ences on  great  principles.  He  hankered,  as  we  have 
said,  after  the  antiquity  and  circumstance  of  the 
Koman  Church ;  it  was  with  a  feeling  after  ritual 
and  solemnity  that  he  amplified  his  wig  and 
starched  his  bands ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  met 
his  Dissenting  friends  on  the  larger  common  ground 
of  intellect  and  erudition ;  when  Mr.  Field,  after- 
wards Parr's  biographer,  was  ordained  a  Unitarian 
minister  at  Warwick  by  Priestley,  Dr.  Parr  attended 
the  ordination  ceremony  and  public  dinner  after- 
wards.    For  Priestley,  Parr  had  the  greatest  admira- 
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tion ;  he  visited  him,  quoted  him,  recommended  his 
sermons  by  name  in  his  own,  even  read  them  to  his 
congregation.      In  the  Birmingham   riots  in  1791, 
Priestley's   house    was    ransacked,   his   library,  his 
apparatus  and  MSS.  were  burnt  by  an  excited  mob, 
and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  eventually 
to  leave  England.     Dr.  Parr  on  this  occasion  stood 
forward  as  his  most  devoted  defender,  and  in  1804 
wrote  the  inscription    for  Priestley's  tomb  at  Bir- 
mingham.    Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  Parr 
was  in  so  much  odium  with  the  *  Church  and  King ' 
rioters   that  his   own  house  was  one  of  those  pro* 
scribed,  and  for  three  days  he  was  in  great  agitation 
and  suspense,  only  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
military  at  Warwick  ;  his  library  was  packed  up  for 
removal  and  was  much  injured  in  the  process.     Still 
he  remained  true   to   his  principles  ;   at   a   public 
dinner  he  was  called  upon  to  drink  the  obnoxious 
toast   'Church  and    King,'  and  pressed  with  such 
urgency  that  he  at  last  rose  from  his  chair.     *  I  am 
compelled,'  he  said,  looking  round  with  great  earnest- 
ness, *  to  drink  the  toast  given  from  the  Chair,  but 
I  shall  do  so  with  my  own  comment.     Well  then, 
gentlemen,  "Church  and   King" — ^here   he  drank. 
'  Once  it  was  the  toast  of  Jacobites,  and  now  it  is 
the  toast  of  incendiaries ;  it  means  a  church  without 
the  gospel,  and  a  king  above  the  law.'     Parr,  like 
many  others,  was  carried  away  by  Burke's  Refiec- 
tions  on  the  French  Revolution ;  he  speaks  of  reading 
it  as  the  time  when  'my  mind  in  sweet  madness 
was  robbed  of  itself.'     At  the  same  time  the  seditious 
feelings  were  excited  still  further  by  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man^  which  followed  Burke  on  the  other  side. 
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a  year  left  to  the  poor,  with  interest  amounting  to 
£115,  all  of  which  I  am  to  put  out,  and  settle  a 
trust  in  the  Spring  ;  examining  all  the  charities.' 

Hatton  is  on  rising  ground  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  wooded  agricultural  country,  taking  in 
Warwick  castle,  and  extending  on  one  hand  to 
Northamptonshire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  hills  :  on  the 
highest  point  was  a  windmill  where  Dr.  Parr  used 
to  sit  on  fine  summer  mornings,  pipe  in  hand,  in 
flowered  damask  morning  gown ;  near  the  road, 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  garden,  stood  the  brick- 
built  rectory ;  it  was  largely  added  to  by  the  Doctor. 
The  great  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  a 
large  library  hung  round  with  portraits  and  prints 
of  Parr  s  literary  and  political  friends  ;  when  one  of 
these  incurred  Parr's  displeasure  it  suffered  a 
temporary  disgrace  by  being  suspended  in  an  inverted 
position.  This  befel  Burke  during  the  French 
Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  which 
displeased  the  Doctor,  and  Dr.  Paley  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Jteasonsfor  Contentment^ 

The  library,  when  Dr.  Pair  first  came  to  Hatton, 
consisted  of  about  4,000  volumes,  and  was  gradually 
increased  to  10,000.  After  Parr's  death  a  Catalogue 
Raisonn^,  called  the  Bihliotheca  Parriana,  was 
published,  extending  to  700  pages.  His  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  books  was  widespread.  In  1824, 
President  Jefferson  sent  over  a  young  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Gilmer  with  a  complimentary  letter  to  Dr. 

^  The  likeness  of  Mrs.  Parr  fared  even  worse.  Once,  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  after  a  long  and  angry  argument  with  his  wife,  Parr  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  carving  knife  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  portrait 
from  ear  to  ear. 
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Parr,  to  beg  him  to  select  classical  books  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;  with  this  Parr  willingly 
complied,  and  no  less  than  £4,000  was  laid  out  in 
books  according  to  Parr's  advice. 

In  this  library  Parr  wrote  and  smoked,  and  taught 
the  few  private  pxipils  he  received  at  Hatton  when 
the  fit  seized  him  ;  for  he  became  more  and  more 
dilatory  and  irregular  in  his  scholastic  duties  in  his 
advancing  years.  Another  favourite  retreat  was  a 
summer-house  that  looked  into  neighbouring  fields  ; 
here  he  spent  long  studious  mornings,  sometimes 
talking  to  a  friend,  or  sometimes,  as  his  biographer 
says,  *  absorbed  in  his  own  profound  meditations,'  a 
phrase  which  fills  the  reader  with  suspicion  that 
there  was  more  profundity  than  meditation,  and 
more  absorption,  at  least  of  tobacco  smoke,  than 
either. 

The  various  applications  made  on  his  behalf  for 
preferment  were  not  successful.  Lord  Thurlow 
refused,  *with  a  curse,'  to  do  anything  for  him. 
Lord  Grenville  said  that  he  could  not  promote  a  man 
who  was  so  unpopular  with  his  own  order ;  and  his 
only  valuable  piece  of  preferment  became  so,  only 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  In  1788  he 
received  a  small  promotion,  hardly  thought  of  at 
the  time  except  as  giving  him  an  extra  thirty  pounds 
a  year  and  a  little  more  dignity.  This  was  the 
Prebend  of  Wenlock  Barnes  in  St.  Paul's,  given  him 
by  Bishop  Louth.  About  the  year  1800  the  leases 
fell  in,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  wanting  the  land  for 
themselves  which  belonged  to  the  Prebendal  estate, 
eventually  paid  to  Dr.  Parr  the  sum  of  about 
£16,000,  thus  rendering  the  last  years  of  his  life 
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a  year  left  to  the  poor,  with  interest  amounting  to 
£115,  all  of  which  I  am  to  put  out,  and  settle  a 
trust  in  the  Spring  ;  examining  all  the  charities.' 

Hatton  is  on  rising  ground  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  wooded  agricultural  country,  taking  in 
Warwick  castle,  and  extending  on  one  hand  to 
Northamptonshire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  hills  :  on  the 
highest  point  was  a  windmill  where  Dr.  Parr  used 
to  sit  on  fine  summer  mornings,  pipe  in  hand,  in 
flowered  damask  morning  gown ;  near  the  road, 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  garden,  stood  the  brick- 
built  rectory ;  it  was  largely  added  to  by  the  Doctor. 
The  great  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  a 
large  library  hung  round  with  portraits  and  prints 
of  Parr  8  literary  and  political  friends  ;  when  one  of 
these  incurred  Parr's  displeasure  it  suffered  a 
temporary  disgrace  by  being  suspended  in  an  inverted 
position.  This  befel  Burke  during  the  French 
Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  which 
displeased  the  Doctor,  and  Dr.  Paley  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Reasons  for  Contentment} 

The  library,  when  Dr.  Pair  first  came  to  Hatton, 
consisted  of  about  4,000  volumes,  and  was  gradually 
increased  to  10,000.  After  Parr's  death  a  Catalogue 
Raisonn^,  called  the  Bibliotheca  Parriana^  was 
published,  extending  to  700  pages.  His  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  books  was  widespread.  In  1824, 
President  Jefferson  sent  over  a  young  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Gilmer  with  a  complimentary  letter  to  Dr. 

^  The  likeness  of  Mrs.  Parr  fared  even  worse.  Once,  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  after  a  long  and  angry  argument  with  his  wife,  Parr  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  carving  knife  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  portrait 
from  ear  to  ear. 
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Parr,  to  beg  him  to  select  classical  books  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;  with  this  Parr  willingly 
complied,  and  no  less  than  £4,000  was  laid  out  in 
books  according  to  Parr's  advice. 

In  this  library  Parr  wrote  and  smoked,  and  taught 
the  few  private  pupils  he  received  at  Hatton  when 
the  fit  seized  him  ;  for  he  became  more  and  more 
dilatory  and  irregular  in  his  scholastic  duties  in  his 
advancing  years.  Another  favourite  retreat  was  a 
summer-house  that  looked  into  neighbouring  fields  ; 
here  he  spent  long  studious  mornings,  sometimes 
talking  to  a  friend,  or  sometimes,  as  his  biographer 
says,  *  absorbed  in  his  own  profound  meditations,'  a 
phrase  which  fills  the  reader  with  suspicion  that 
there  was  more  profundity  than  meditation,  and 
more  absorption,  at  least  of  tobacco  smoke,  than 
either. 

The  various  applications  made  on  his  behalf  for 
prefennent  were  not  successful.  Lord  Thurlow 
refused,  *with  a  curse,'  to  do  anything  for  him. 
Lord  Grenville  said  that  he  could  not  promote  a  man 
who  was  so  unpopular  with  his  own  order ;  and  his 
only  valuable  piece  of  preferment  became  so,  only 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  In  1788  he 
received  a  small  promotion,  hardly  thought  of  at 
the  time  except  as  giving  him  an  extra  thirty  pounds 
a  year  and  a  little  more  dignity.  This  was  the 
Prebend  of  Wenlock  Barnes  in  St.  Paul's,  given  him 
by  Bishop  Louth.  About  the  year  1800  the  leases 
fell  in,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  wanting  the  land  for 
themselves  which  belonged  to  the  Prebendal  estate, 
eventuaUy  paid  to  Dr.  Parr  the  sum  of  about 
£16,000,  thus  rendering  the  last  years  of  his  life 
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a  year  left  to  the  poor,  with  interest  amounting  to 
£115,  all  of  which  I  am  to  put  out,  and  settle  a 
trust  in  the  Spring  ;  examining  all  the  charities/ 

Hatton  is  on  rising  ground  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  wooded  agricultural  country,  taking  in 
Warwick  castle,  and  extending  on  one  hand  to 
Northamptonshire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  hills  :  on  the 
highest  point  was  a  windmill  where  Dr.  Parr  used 
to  sit  on  fine  summer  mornings,  pipe  in  hand,  in 
flowered  damask  morning  gown ;  near  the  road, 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  garden,  stood  the  brick- 
built  rectory ;  it  was  largely  added  to  by  the  Doctor. 
The  great  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  a 
large  library  hung  round  with  portraits  and  prints 
of  Parr  s  literary  and  political  friends  ;  when  one  of 
these  incurred  Parr's  displeasure  it  suffered  a 
temporary  disgrace  by  being  suspended  in  an  inverted 
position.  This  befel  Burke  during  the  French 
Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  which 
displeased  the  Doctor,  and  Dr.  Paley  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Reasons  for  Contentment} 

The  library,  when  Dr.  Pair  first  came  to  Hatton, 
consisted  of  about  4,000  volumes,  and  was  gradually 
increased  to  10,000.  After  Parr's  death  a  Catalogue 
Raisonn^,  called  the  Bibliotheca  Parriana,  was 
published,  extending  to  700  pages.  His  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  books  was  widespread.  In  1824, 
President  Jefferson  sent  over  a  young  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Gilmer  with  a  complimentary  letter  to  Dr. 

^  The  likeness  of  Mrs.  Parr  fared  even  worse.  Once,  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  after  a  long  and  angry  argument  with  his  wife,  Parr  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  carving  knife  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  portrait 
from  ear  to  ear. 
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Parr,  to  beg  him  to  select  classical  books  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;  with  this  Parr  willingly 
complied,  and  no  less  than  ;£4,000  was  laid  out  in 
books  according  to  Parr's  advice. 

In  this  library  Parr  wrote  and  smoked,  and  taught 
the  few  private  pupils  he  received  at  Hatton  when 
the  fit  seized  him  ;  for  he  became  more  and  more 
dilatory  and  irregular  in  his  scholastic  duties  in  his 
advancing  years.  Another  favourite  retreat  was  a 
summer-house  that  looked  into  neighbouring  fields  ; 
here  he  spent  long  studious  mornings,  sometimes 
talking  to  a  friend,  or  sometimes,  as  his  biographer 
says,  *  absorbed  in  his  own  profound  meditations,'  a 
phrase  which  fills  the  reader  with  suspicion  that 
there  was  more  profundity  than  meditation,  and 
more  absorption,  at  least  of  tobacco  smoke,  than 
either. 

The  various  applications  made  on  his  behalf  for 
preferment  were  not  successful.  Lord  Thurlow 
refused,  *with  a  curse,'  to  do  anything  for  him. 
Lord  Grenville  said  that  he  could  not  promote  a  man 
who  was  so  unpopular  with  his  own  order ;  and  his 
only  valuable  piece  of  preferment  became  so,  only 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  In  1788  he 
received  a  small  promotion,  hardly  thought  of  at 
the  time  except  as  giving  him  an  extra  thirty  poimds 
a  year  and  a  little  more  dignity.  This  was  the 
Prebend  of  Wenlock  Barnes  in  St.  Paul's,  given  him 
by  Bishop  Louth.  About  the  year  1800  the  leases 
fell  in,  and  the  Regent  s  Canal  wanting  the  land  ioc 
themselves  which  belonged  to  the  Prebendal  estate, 
eventually  paid  to  Dr.  Parr  the  sum  of  about 
£16,000,  thus  rendering  the  last  years  of  his  life 
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flowered  damask  morning  gown ;  near  the  road, 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  garden,  stood  the  brick- 
built  rectory ;  it  was  largely  added  to  by  the  Doctor. 
The  great  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  house  was  a 
large  library  hung  round  with  portraits  and  prints 
of  Parr's  literary  and  political  friends  ;  when  one  of 
these  incurred  Parr's  displeasure  it  suffered  a 
temporary  disgrace  by  being  suspended  in  an  inverted 
position.  This  befel  Burke  during  the  French 
Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  which 
displeased  the  Doctor,  and  Dr.  Paley  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Reasons  for  Contentment} 

The  library,  when  Dr.  Pair  first  came  to  Hatton, 
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Parr,  to  beg  him  to  select  classical  books  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;  with  this  Parr  willingly 
complied,  and  no  less  than  £4,000  was  laid  out  in 
books  according  to  Parr's  advice. 

In  this  library  Parr  wrote  and  smoked,  and  taught 
the  few  private  pupils  he  received  at  Hatton  when 
the  fit  seized  him  ;  for  he  became  more  and  more 
dilatory  and  irregular  in  his  scholastic  duties  in  his 
advancing  years.  Another  favourite  retreat  was  a 
summer-house  that  looked  into  neighbouring  fields  ; 
here  he  spent  long  studious  mornings,  sometimes 
talking  to  a  friend,  or  sometimes,  as  his  biographer 
says,  *  absorbed  in  his  own  profound  meditations,'  a 
phrase  which  fills  the  reader  with  suspicion  that 
there  was  more  profundity  than  meditation,  and 
more  absorption,  at  least  of  tobacco  smoke,  than 
either. 

The  various  applications  made  on  his  behalf  for 
preferment  were  not  successful.  Lord  Thurlow 
refused,  *  with  a  curse,'  to  do  anything  for  him. 
Lord  Grenville  said  that  he  could  not  promote  a  man 
who  was  so  unpopular  with  his  own  order ;  and  his 
only  valuable  piece  of  preferment  became  so,  only 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  In  1788  he 
received  a  small  promotion,  hardly  thought  of  at 
the  time  except  as  giving  him  an  extra  thirty  pounds 
a  year  and  a  little  more  dignity.  This  was  the 
Prebend  of  Wenlock  Barnes  in  St.  Paul's,  given  him 
by  Bishop  Louth.  About  the  year  1800  the  leases 
fell  in,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  wanting  the  land  for 
themselves  which  belonged  to  the  Prebendal  estate, 
eventuaUy  paid  to  Dr.  Parr  the  sum  of  about 
£16,000,  thus  rendering  the  last  years  of  his  life 
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following,    which  represent  Dr.    Parr  in   his   most 
consequential  and  loudest  mood,  survive  ? 

He  was  asked  in  a  large  company,  and  urgently 
pressed  to  say,  why  he  had  not  published  more,  and 
a  young  spark,  an  Oxford  don,  staying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  out  from  the  end  of  the  table  : 
*  Suppose,  Dr.  Parr,  you  and  I  were  to  write  a  book 
together/  Parr,  in  his  most  consequential  manner, 
said,  pointing  no  doubt  to  the  offender  with  his 
pipe,  as  was  his  way :  '  Young  man,  if  all  were  to 
be  written  in  that  book  which  I  know,  and  which 
you  do  not  know,  it  would  be  a  very  large  book 
indeed.' 

When  a  timid  friend  consulted  him  about  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  '  Alexandria/  *  Why, 
sir,'  said  Parr,  'Dr.  Bentley  and  I  must  call  it 
Alexandria;  but  I  think  you  may  pronounce  it 
Alexandria.' 

When  a  theoretical  lady  argued  with  him  for  a 
long  time  on  some  trifling  point,  and  at  last  closed 
the  discussion  by  saying  that  it  was  the  privilege  of 
women  to  be  illogical :  *  No,  dear  madam,'  said  the 
Doctor,  '  it  is  not  their  privilege,  but  their  infirmity. 
Ducks  would  walk  if  they  could,  but  nature  has 
only  allowed  them  to  waddle.' 

When  a  young  Barrister  who  dabbled  in  Theology 
ventured  to  give,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Parr,  his 
views  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  said  were 
authorised  by  the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Trent,  Dr. 
Parr  sat  in  awful  silence,  and  then,  with  an  ominous 
blast  of  tobacco  smoke,  said  :  *  Mr.  Frith,  or  Mr. 
Forth,  or  Mr.  Froth — excuse  me  if  I  forget  your 
name — I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance ; 
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and  the  specimen  you  have  just  given  of  your 
theological  knowledge  does  not  make  me  ambitious 
of  it.  Sir,  these  two  Councils,  which  sat  at  widely 
remote  periods,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  books  as  at  present  received ;  you  have 
given  an  opinion  on  what  you  ought  not  to  have 
approached. 

'*  Ne  mea  dona^  tihi  stvdio  disposta  Jideli 
Intellecta  prm&quam  sint,  corUempta  reliriquas" 

Mr.  Payne  Knight,  the  author  of  the  Worship  of 
Priapus  in  Ionia,  was  fond  of  arguing  with  and 
bantering  Parr  to  the  verge  of  irritation.  '  This  is 
not  fair  argument,  sir,  it  is  downright  impudence,' 
said  Parr,  rising  from  his  chair  on  one  occasion. 
*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Knight,  '  and  the  Greek  word  for  it 
is  7ra/5/5^crta.' 

Parr  must  have  been  somewhat  elephantine  in  his 
judgments ;  and  we  certainly  look  in  vain  for  that 
immense  readiness  of  retort,  the  *  butt-end  of  the 
pistol,'  as  Goldsmith  calls  it,  and  the  whimsical 
illustrations  from  common  things  that  gave  such 
strength  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Parr's  fancy  ran  too 
much  in  the  direction  of  elaborate  antithesis  ;  there 
was  humour,  no  doubt,  of  a  subtle  kind,  perhaps 
half- unconscious,  in  such  sentences  as  his  descrip- 
tion of  Home :  '  His  peculiarities  did  not  obscure 
his  excellences  ;  he  loved  Hebrew,  and  he  under^ 
stood  Greek,  He  defended  Hutchinson  (against  the 
Unitarians),  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  he  had 
learned  Christ.' 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Parr's  conversational  powers 
I  subjoin  here  two  conversations,   which  probably 
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give  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the  different  aspects 
in  which  he  could  present  himself. 

De  Quincey  met  Parr  in  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu's 
drawing  room  in  Cavendish  Square,  on  a  summer 
afternoon  in  the  year  1812  (Mrs.  Basil  Montagu 
held  a  kind  of  literary  salon  at  that  time) ;  emerging 
from  a  back  room  was  heard  at  intervals  a  harsh 
and  clamorous  laugh.  Presently  the  door  opened, 
and  a  little  man  with  an  ill-made  wig  came  out, 
passed  through  the  company  to  a  fauteuil  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  then  sat  down  and  opened  his  talk 
upon  the  room.  He  spoke  in  a  curious  infantine 
lisp,  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  gri- 
maces and  stage  gesticulations,  he  appeared  the 
very  image  of  a  little  gossiping  French  abbe.  He 
began,  says  De  Quincey,  precisely  in  these  words : 
*  Oh  !  I  shall  tell  you  a  stohee  (for  story)  about  the 
Prince  Thegent.  Oh  !  the  Prince  Thegent — the 
Prince  Thegent — what  a  sad,  sad  man  he  has  turned 
out.  But  you  shall  hear.  Oh  I  what  a  Prince ! 
what  a  Thegent !  what  a  sad  Prince  Thegent  1 ' 
After  an  hour  of  such  talk,  sometimes  wringing  his 
hands,  sometimes  flourishing  them  with  French 
grimaces  and  shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  he  rose  and 
hopped  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming,  '  Oh  what  a 
Prince  !  oh  what  a  Thegent !  Is  it  a  Thegent,  is  it 
a  Prince  that  you  call  this  man !  oh  what  a  sad 
Prince !  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  sad 
Prince !  such  a  sad  Thegent !  such  a  sad,  sad 
Prince  Thegent ! ' 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  conversation 
with  the  Prince  Regent  himself  at  Carlton  House, 
though  it  does  not  bear  comparison  with  Dr.  John- 
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sons  conversation  with  George  III,  is  yet  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  forcible  self-respect  and  con- 
siderable powers  of  expression.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  respective  merits  of  Archbishop 
Markham  and  Bishop  Hurd  as  scholars ;  they  had 
both  held  the  post  of  Tutor  to  the  Prince.  *  1/  said 
the  Prince,  *  esteem  Markham  a  much  greater  writer 
and  more  learned  man  than  Hurd,  and  a  better 
teacher ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  be  a  judge,  for 
they  were  both  my  preceptors.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Parr,  *  is  it  your  Royal  Highness's 
pleasure  that  I  should  enter  upon  the  topic  of  their 
comparative  merits  as  a  subject  of  discussion  ? ' 
*  Yes,'  said  the  Prince.  *  Then,  sir,'  said  Dr.  Parr, 
*I  differ  entirely  from  your  Royal  Highness  in 
opinion.'  *As  I  knew  them  both  so  intimately,' 
said  the  Prince,  '  you  will  not  deny  that  I  had  the 
power  of  more  accurately  appreciating  their  merits 
than  you  can  have  had.  In  their  manner  of  teaching, 
you  may  judge  of  my  estimation  of  Markham's 
superiority — his  natural  dignity  and  authority,  com- 
pared with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  smoothness 
and  softness,  and  I  now  add  (with  proper  submis- 
sion to  your  authority  on  such  a  subject)  his 
experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  better  scholar- 
ship.' *  Sir,'  said  Parr,  *  your  Royal  Highness  began 
this  conversation,  and  if  you  permit  it  to  go  on, 
must  tolerate  a  very  different  inference.'  *  Go  on, 
said  the  Prince,  *  I  declare  that  Markham  understood 
Greek  better  than  Hurd.  For  when  I  read  Homer 
and  hesitated  about  a  word,  Markham  immediately 
explained  it,  and  then  we  went  on  ;  but  when  I 
hesitated  with  Hurd,  he  always  referred  me  to  the 
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dictionary  ;  I  therefore  conclude  that  he  wanted  to 
be  informed  himself/  '  Sir/  replied  Parr,  '  I  venture 
to  diflfer  from  your  Royal  Highnesses  conclusion.  I 
am  myself  a  schoolmaster,  and  I  think  that  Dr. 
Hurd  pursued  the  right  method,  and  that  Dr. 
Markham  failed  in  his  duty.  Hurd  desired  your 
Royal  Highness  to  find  the  word  in  the  lexicon,  not 
because  he  did  not  know  it,  but  because  he  wished 
you  to  find  by  search  and  to  learn  it  thoroughly.  Dr. 
Hurd  was  not  eminent  as  a  scholar ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  presumed  to  teach  your 
Royal  Highness  without  knowing  the  lesson  him- 
self.' *  Have  you  not  changed  your  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hurd  V  exclaimed  the  Prince.  *  I  have  read  a  work 
in  which  you  attack  him  fiercely.'  'Yes,  sir,  I 
attacked  him  on  one  point  which  I  thought  im- 
portant to  letters  ;  and  I  summoned  the  whole  force 
of  my  mind,  and  took  every  possible  pains  to  do  it 
well ;  for  I  consider  Hurd  to  be  a  great  man.  He 
is  celebrated  as  such  by  foreign  critics,  who  appre- 
ciate justly  his  wonderful  acuteness,  sagacity,  and 
dexterity  in  doing  what  he  has  done  with  his  small 
stock  of  learning.  There  is  no  comparison  in  my 
opinion  between  Markham  and  Hurd  as  men  of 
talents.  Markham  was  a  pompous  schoolmaster, 
Hurd  was  stiflP  and  cold,  but  a  correct  gentleman. 
Markham  was  the  head  of  a  great  School,  then  of  a 
great  College,  and  finally  became  an  Archbishop.  In 
all  these  stations  he  had  trumpeters  of  his  fame  who 
called  him  great,  though  he  published  a  Concio  only 
which  has  sunk  into  oblivion.  From  a  farmhouse 
and  village  school,  Hurd  emerged,  the  friend  of 
Gray  and  a  circle  of  distinguished  men.      While 
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Fellow  of  a  small  College,  he  sent  out  works  praised 
by  foreign  critics,  and  not  despised  by  our  own 
scholars.  He  enriched  his  understanding  by  study, 
and  sent  from  the  obscurity  of  a  country  village  a 
book,  sir,  which  your  Royal  father  is  said  to  have 
declared  made  him  a  Bishop.  He  made  himself 
unpopular  in  his  own  profession  by  his  defence  of  a 
fantastical  system.  He  had  decriers ;  he  had  no 
trumpeters,  he  was  great  in  and  by  himaelf;  and 
perhaps,  sir,  a  portion  of  that  adroitness  and  power 
you  have  manifested  in  this  debate  might  have  been 
owing  to  him/  Fox,  when  the  Prince  was  gone, 
exclaimed  in  his  high  tone  of  voice  :  *  He  thought 
he  had  caught  you,  but  he  caught  a  Tartar.' 

Dr.  Parr's  kindness  is  the  one  feature  of  his 
character  on  which  we  can  look  with  warm  admira- 
tion ;  it  was  not  a  mere  inert  benignity  such  as 
characterised .  many  divines  of  that  period ;  the 
prompti>ess  with  which,  when  quite  a  young  man 
and  himself  struggling  with  extreme  poverty,  he 
paid  a  dying  cousin's  debts,  was  an  instance  of  his 
almost  passionate  generosity ;  of  this  same  quality 
numerous  instances  occur ;  and  his  attachments  to 
his  children,  his  friends,  and  old  pupils  had  the 
same  impetuous  characteristic  ;  his  letters  to  the 
same  cousin  when  on  his  death-bed  are  the  strangest 
mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic ;  one 
would  wonder  at  anyone  who  did  not  smile  over 
them — the  pomposity  of  the  phrasing,  the  triteness 
of  the  consolation,  the  absurdly  minute  directions 
about  towels  and  the  eating  of  jellies,  side  by  side 
with  great  truths,  solemnly  and  feelingly  expressed 
— but  at  the  same  time  one  would  despise  anyone 
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who  could  read  them  unmoved ;  through  the 
artificial  and  cumbrous  philosophy  there  is  looking 
the  weeping  face  of  a  friend  ;  the  *  sock  is  on/  but 
there  are  tears  on  the  actor's  cheeks. 

The  same  pathos  surrounds  the  episode  of  Joseph 
Gerrald,  a  West  Indian  pupil  whom  Dr.  Parr 
devotedly  loved,  who  after  wandering  in  America 
and  imbibing  Republican  ideas,  was  mduced  to  form 
one  of  the  so-called  *  Convention  of  Delegates,'  a 
Radical  society  that  met  in  Edinburgh,  the  members 
of  which  were  arrested  in  1794,  tried  on  a  charge 
of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  Parr 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get  a  reprieve, 
failed,  'and  finally  wrote  from  Hatton  a  letter  for 
Gerrald  to  receive  on  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
which  one  reads  with  the  same  strangely  mixed 
feelings ;  the  stilted  extravagance  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  letter  breaks  down  in  the  postscript  and  ends 
in  a  burst  of  uncontrolled  sorrow  and  afiection  ;  nor 
was  this  all :  Parr  educated  and  supported  the 
unfortunate  man's  boy,  and  saw  him  well  provided 
for. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  death  of  an  old  friend, 
Bartram,  which  plunged  Parr  into  gloom  from  which 
he  did  not  for  a  long  time  recover ;  yet  the  account 
of  his  reception  of  the  news  is  incredibly  theatrical 
and  affected  :  long  after.  Parr  would  have  an  empty 
chair  placed  at  his  table  at  intervals,  in  memory  of 
his  friend. 

Parr  was  always  ready  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate ;  his  exertions  for,  and  his  visits  to  the 
miserable  Dr.  Oliver,  who  murdered  the  father  of 
his  betrothed,  who  opposed  their  union,  reroind  us 
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of  Dr-  Johnson's  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Dodd — and,  indeed,  it  was  a  custom  of 
Parr's  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  Warwick  gaol,  a 
practice  by  no  means  so  unattended  with  risk  or 
discomfort  as  it  is  now. 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline  was  another  instance  of 
his  disinterested  generosity ;  he  lived  for  some 
months  in  London,  giving  her  his  advice  and  help- 
ing her  cause  as  much  as  possible;  he  was  even 
suspected  of  composing  the  celebrated  Letter  to  the 
King,  which  caused  so  gi'eat  a  stir,  but  this  he 
indignantly  denied ;  it  certainly  resembles  Parr's 
style ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  he 
did  not,  at  any  rate,  inspire  it ;  his  own  denial  will 
not  be  regarded  by  anyone  to  whom  Parr  is  familiar 
as  being  an  argument  of  much  value. 

Parr  was  a  beautiful  child,  but  lost  his  good  looks 
in  the  smallpox  ;  when  Parr,  as  a  boy,  was  walking 
with  Sir  William  Jones  at  Harrow,  Jones  suddenly 
stopped,  and  staring  full  in  Parr's  face,  said  :  *  Upon 
my  word,  Parr,  you  are  a  fine  fellow  ;  if  you  should 
have  the  good  luck  to  live  forty  years,  you  may 
stand  a  chance  of  overtaking  your  face.'  His  por- 
traits are  so  dissimilar  as  almost  to  defy  recognition. 
In  wig  and  gown  he  is  the  ordinary  bluff,  ample 
ecclesiastic  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  in  striped 
dressing-gown  and  silk  cap  (whatever  that  article  of 
attire  was,  which  is  so  familiar  to  readers  of  Cowper's 
works)  he  looked  like  a  consequential  innkeeper. 

Parr  rose  early,  and  assuming  the  grotesque  dress 
above  indicated  (of  the  grotesqueness  of  which  we 
may  say  that  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  uncon- 
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scious)  sat  clown  to  write  and  read  in  his  library, 
ad  Di  it  ting  any  visitors ;  his  correspondence  was 
enormous,  and  he  much  preferred  employing  an 
amanuensis,  as  his  handwriting  was  almost  totally 
illegible  ;  this  was  so  throughout  his  life,  but  must 
have  arisen  from  some  physical  defect,  as  he  more 
than  once  bitterly  regrets  it.  Sir  William  Jones 
wrote  him  a  letter  which  is  preservedj  rating  him 
soundly  for  it.  But  Mr.  Tweddell,  who  superin- 
tended some  work  for  Parr,  expressed  himself  still 
more  strongly.  *Pray,  my  good  sir,  labour  to 
convince  your  amanuensis  that  letters  were  designed 
to  be  the  intelligible  expression  of  ideas.  But  he, 
I  perceive,  has  formed  a  directly  opposite  opinion. 
He  thinks  they  were  formed  for  purposes  of 
perplexity.  Why  else  is  he  more  obscure  than  the 
prophetess  of  Cumae  ?  He  differs  indeed  from  the 
Sybil  in  this  respect,  that  her  leaves  were  worth 
the  pursuit,  and  rewarded  the  pains  of  him  that 
found  them.  Your  friend  does  not  commit  his  to 
the  winds,  knowing  that  from  their  perfect  inutility 
his  correspondence  will  perform  that  oflSce  himselfl 
I  cannot  cast  my  eyes  on  his  character  without 
feeling  religious ;  it  put«  me  in  mind  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment ;  this  is  the  only  good  effect  I  have 
derived  from  his  writings.' 

After  a  studious  morning  Dr.  Parr  took  his  only 
exercise,  which  was  gentle  riding  on  horseback, 
enlivened  by  a  few  friendly  calls.  He  had  no  taste 
for  sport  or  gardening.  In  later  years,  when  he  was 
rich,  he  drove  in  a  coach  and  four.     But  as  a  rule  he 
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was  to  be  seen  on  the  road  from  H  atton  to  Warwick 
moving    slowly  along,    the    most   grotesque  figure 
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imaginable,  wrapped  in  an  old  blue  cloak,  with 
coai-se  worated  stockings,  and  one  rusty  spur;  his 
head  covered  with  a  huge  cauliflower  wig,  and  a 
small  cocked  hat  overtopping  all ;  his  servant  pre- 
ceding him  about  a  dozen  yards  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  At  home  there  were  few  days  in  the 
year  when  he  had  not  a  party  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  entertain ;  and  he  then  appeared  either  in 
bands  and  cassock  with  a  powdered  wig,  or  in  a  full 
dress  suit  of  bhick  velvet.  He  was  very  fond  of 
whist,  but  an  impatient  player,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  his  partner  was  a  lady  who  played  with  very 
moderate  skill,  he  said  on  being  asked  how  his 
fortune  was  going,  *  Pretty  well,  madam,  considering 
that  I  have  three  adversaries.' 

Upon  one  feature  indeed,  says  De  Quincey,  Dr. 
Parr  valued  himself  exceedingly  ;  this  was  his  eye. 
*He  fancied  that  it  was  peculiarly  searching  and 
significant,  he  conceived  even  that  it  frightened 
people,  and  had  a  particular  form  of  words  for 
expressing  the  severe  use  of  this  basilisk  function. 
"  I  inflicted  my  eye  upon  him  "  was  his  phrase  in 
such  cases.  But  the  thing  was  all  a  mistake,  his 
eye  could  be  borne  very  well,  there  was  no  mischief 
in  it.  Doubtless  when  a  nervous  gentleman  in  a 
pulpit,  who  was  generally  the  subject  of  these 
inflictions,  saw  a  comical  looking  old  man  from  below 
levelling  one  eye  at  him  with  as  knowing  an  ex- 
pression as  he  could  throw  into  it,  mere  perplexity 
as  to  the  motive  and  proper  construction  of  so 
unreasonable  a  personality  might  flutter  his  spirits, 
and  to  the  vain  misjudging  operator  below  might 
distort  this  equivocal  confusion  arising  from  blank 
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ignorance  of  his  meaning  into   the  language  of  a 
conscious  and  confusing  culprit.' 

Parr  was  an  immense  smoker ;  he  learnt  the 
habit  from  Dr.  Sumner  at  Harrow,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  his  pipe,  a  long  churchwarden,  as  repre- 
sented in  his  portrait,  was  his  true  and  faithful 
companion.  As  with  Charles  Kingsley,  it  acted,  so 
his  doctors  declared,  as  a  perpetual  medicine  on  an 
excitable  brain.  In  his  last  illness,  when  his  hands 
were  affected  by  erysipelas,  he  used  to  be  found 
smoking  with  a  little  boy  from  the  village  holding 
his  pipe.  He  built  a  vestry  on  to  his  church  in  order 
that  he  might  smoke,  not  only  before  and  after, 
but  during  the  service ;  and  a  friend  who  went 
to  speak  to  him  just  before  he  delivered  the  Spital 
sermon,  found  him  in  the  vestry  at  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street,  in  full  canonicals,  smoking.  Parr 
himself  records  with  great  delight  that  when  he 
dined  with  the  Regent  at  Carlton  House,  the  Prince 
insisted  on  his  smoking  after  dinner,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  with  whom  he  dined  on  another  occasion^ 
smoked  with  him ;  he  would  not  stay  in  a  house 
where  he  might  not  smoke ;  writing  in  1822  of  Mr. 
William  Sumner,  an  old  and  generous  friend,  he 
says :  '  I  staid  at  Hatchlands  a  much  shorter  time 
t'.ian  he  expected  and  wished,  because  his  fantastic 
wife  would  not  allow  me  to  smoke.  I  left  his 
house  abruptly  without  assigning  a  reason,  and  I 
never  went  to  Hatchlands  again.' 

The  following  passage  from  De  Quincey,  where 
he  draws  an  amusing  parallel  between  Dr.  Parr's 
style  and  his  pipe  is  worth  quoting  ;  he  is  speaking 
of  his  literary  style  : 
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*  From  all  this  sonorous  smithery  of  harsh  words, 
dark  and  pompous,  nothing  adequate  emerged ; 
nothing  commensurate  but  simply avoluminous  smoke 
— for  the  Doctor  was  a  patron  of  tobacco — which 
reached  a  point  of  excess  not  often  heard  of  except 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  left  of 
the  Danube.  In  smoke  the  Doctor's  day  commenced, 
in  smoke  it  closed ;  smoke  literal  and  abominable 
to  his  ox  and  his  ass,  to  his  manservant  and  his 
maidservant,  and  to  the  stranger  that  was  within 
his  gates.  But  to  me  there  seemed  always  to 
settle  a  smoke  symbolical  upon  the  whole  sum  of 
the  Doctor's  life,  and  all  that  he  did  and  all  that  he 
tried  to  do.' 

The  later  years  of  Parr's  life  were  uneventful ;  he 
enjoyed  leisure  and  dignity — leisure  not  purchased 
by  any  particularly  devoted  work,  and  dignity  that 
does  not  tempt  us  to  probe  the  secret  of  its  founda- 
tion. A  family  quarrel  which  had  embittered  much 
of  his  life  was  finally  patched  up  ;  his  daughter 
had  contracted  a  runaway  match  with  one  Wynn, 
formerly  a  pupil ;  the  parents  on  both  sides 
repudiated  their  undutiful  offspring.  Then  Mr.  Wynn 
relented ;  then  young  Wynn  deserted  his  wife. 
After  one  fruitless  reconciliation.  Parr  and  his 
daughter  were  at  last  reconciled.  Parr's  first  wife 
being  dead  he  married  again  at  the  age  of  upwards 
of  seventy  years,  and  from  that  time  the  untidy 
eccentric  habits  of  Hatton  parsonage  insensibly 
knew  a  change  for  the  better  ;  the  second  Mrs.  Parr 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  sensible  and  lovable 
woman.  Pecuniarily  she  had  her  reward  at  the 
expense  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  for,  by  the  terms 
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of  the  leases,  the  Prebend  of  Wen  lock  Barnes 
continued  to  benefit  Dr.  Parrs  heirs  for  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  in  one  year  producing  by  the 
sale  of  a  valuable  concession  the  sum  of  £29,00U. 
In  1819  the  old  man,  with  indomitable  energy,  no 
doubt  originally  prompted  by  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
greater  Doctor,  set  oft*  for  a  tour,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
triumphal  progress,  to  the  North,  and  was  entertained 
by  country  gentlemen.  Bishops,  and  Professors.  In 
1820  he  had  a  dangerous  illness  which  produced 
erysipelas  in  the  hands,  to  which  he  had  always 
been  subject ;  he  rallied,  and  for  five  years  he  lived 
restored  to  his  usual  tranquillity  and  good  spirits, 
but  the  recovery  had  only  been  temporary,  and  in 
1825  he  died  from  the  same  cause,  mingling  in  his 
last  conscious  moment,  as  he  had  done  throughout 
his  life,  affectionate  messages  to  absent  friends,  and 
kindly  greetings  to  those  who  came  to  see  him,  with 
directions  for  his  funeral  of  the  most  minute  and 
pompous  character;  not  even  the  approach  of  the 
*  vague  land,'  which  so  often  has  power  to  alarm  or 
simplify,  could  shake  Dr.  Parrs  complacency  or 
diminish  his  ceremoniousness ;  he  ordered  his 
funeral  as  a  man  might  accumulate  circumstance 
to  do  honour  to  some  venerated  friend,  and  no 
doubt  the  '  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life '  lent 
serenity  to  his  last  moments ;  he  prepared  for  the 
courts  of  Heaven  like  a  man  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
and  universal  consideration. 

When  the  late  Professor  Blunt  reviewed  the  works 
of  Parr,  the  Quarterly  Review  (1858)  observed  that 
Dr.  Blunt  fl  review  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  ponderous 
compilation,  the  Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Parr^  was 
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a  composition  of  little  mark  and  interest.  Like  its 
subject  it  lacked  concentration.  It  was  desultory 
and  anecdotical.  *  The  writer  complains  that  he  can 
gather  no  consistent  idea  of  the  character  of  the  odd 
humorist  before  him.  Plain  and  consistent  himself, 
we  can  easily  understand  how  Blunt  was  unable  to 
find  the  clue  to  the  eccentricities  of  one  of  the  most 
self-contradictory  characters  of  our  time  .  .  •  The 
demise  of  the  awful  chimera  of  Hatton  which  had 
so  long  buzzed  in  vacuo  was  something  of  an  event 
in  the  year  1825  ...  he  failed  to  see  his  hero's 
ludicrous  side,  and  we  know  not  by  what  good 
fortune  that  special  clique  has  escaped  the  humorous 
portraiture  it  so  eminently  challenged.  Parr's 
Boswell  was  a  very  Brummagem  Boswell  indeed. 
The  time  has  now  gone  by  and  the  follies  of  the 
divines  and  statesmen  who  repaired  to  Hatton  as 
their  Delphi,  and  imbibed  from  the  Doctor's  pipe 
their  inspiration,  will  have  no  niche  in  the  literary 
history  of  their  century.' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement,  and  indeed, 
speaking  generally,  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr.  Parr's 
life  is  most  valuable  to  us  as  a  study  of  character  ; 
its  results  are  nearly  nothing ;  critically  and  exe- 
getically  he  made  no  improvements  in  scholarship ; 
he  rendered  no  service  as  a  logician,  as  a  divine,  as 
a  champion  of  the  faith  ;  he  left  no  literatiu-e  that 
can  either  amuse  or  instruct ;  as  a  politician  he  did 
nothing  but  ruin  his  chances  of  preferment ;  Socially 
he  achieved  a  certain  popularity  and  a  certain 
success.  De  Quincey  endeavours  with  characteristic 
want  of  balance  to  minimise  this  and  explain  it 
away  :  he  says  that  the  Whigs  were  so  glad  to  have 
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a  respectable  name  on  their  side,  the  name  of  a 
scholar  and  a  clergyman,  that  they  made  much  of 
him.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  delight  with 
which  he  was  welcomed,  the  way  in  which  great 
men  of  a  certain  type  (it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  Whigs)  made  pilgrimages  to  his  house  ;  it 
does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  he  numbers  among 
his  correspondents  Princes,  Dukes,  Privy  Councillors, 
to  say  nothing  of  forty-four  Bishops  and  Archbishops. 
De  Quincey  seems  to  have  been  blinded  to  his 
undeniable  social  talents  by  the  very  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  he  saw  him  on  the  only 
occasion  when  he  heard  him  talk  ;  for  Parr  was  a 
creature  of  infinite  affectation,  and  was  capable  of 
adopting  the  manners  o£ a  petit  mattre  and  mimicking 
the  gestures  of  a  French  actor  if  he  thought  them 
appropriate  to  his  situation  ;  but  if  Parr  had  always 
talked  as  he  did  at  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's,  Dr.  John- 
son, whose  judgment  in  such  matters  was  seldom 
lenient,  would  never  have  paid  him  the  high  com- 
pliment quoted  above  (which  De  Quincey  sedulously 
suppresses).  The  specimen,  too,  that  has  been 
given  of  Parr's  argument  with  the  Regent,  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  finikin. 

Parr  was  thus  a  strange  compound  of  arrogance, 
vanity,  prejudice,  wrongheadedness,  masterfulness, 
obstinacy,  kindliness,  geniality,  learning ;  a  want  of 
tact  and  discrimination  in  intellectual  and  social 
matters  was  his  ruin.  He  could  not  distinguish 
between  genius  and  ability,  between  readiness  and 
erudition,  between  learning  and  pedantry,  between 
adroitness  and  grace.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
interesting  and  what  was  uninteresting.     He  could 
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not  distinguish  between  the  dust  of  the  ages  and 
the  seed  of  the  future.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
style  which  was  equally  effective  and  equally 
lengthy,  whether  you  have  anything  to  say  of  your 
subject  or  whether  you  are  merely  lamenting  the 
absence  of  materials.  He  could  not  see  where 
thought  should  begin  and  expression  stop ;  he 
believed  the  shell  of  the  nut  to  be  fully  as  valuable 
as  the  kernel ;  he  had  no  conception  of  the  difference 
between  the  words  that  merely  tickle  the  surface 
and  the  thoughts  that  shoot  deep  into  the  heart. 
He  was  denied  the  divine  quality  of  insight ;  the 
lacrimcB  renim,  and  their  sacred  sources,  were 
hidden  from  his  eyes.  And  yet  one  cannot  resist 
a  great  movement  of  pity  for  him,  at  the  thought  of 
the  emptiness  of  the  simulacra  on  which  he  fed  his 
mind.  One  thinks  of  him  as  one  to  whom  must 
come  a  sad  awakening ;  as  of  a  child  that  has  a 
bitter  lesson  to  lea.m ;  as  one  who,  because  he 
deceived  himself  all  his  life  long,  must  have  a  very 
dark  passage  in  the  valley  of  Humiliation,  before  the 
shadows  can  be  laid. 
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Unfortunately,  no  contemporary  record  of  the 
Colonisation  of  England  by  the  Saxons  is  in  exis- 
tence :  we  learn,  however,  from  the  Venerable  Bede, 
in  the  8th  century,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century,^  the  colonists  consisted  of  Anglians,  Saxons, 
and  Jutes  from  Lower  Germany,  who  transplanted 
their  language  into  Britain,  where  it  continues, 
though  much  altered,  to  form  the  basis  of  our  modern 
English. 

The  Angles  seem  to  have  occupied  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country,  while  the  Saxons  settled  in  the 
south  and  west ;  and  what  is  known  as  Watling 
Street, — extending  from  London  to  Chester, — may 
be  roughly  taken  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  Gothic  races.  With  regard  to  the  Jutes, 
all  traces  of  them  have  been  lost  except  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,^  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  it 
has  been  stated,  they  are  still  distinguishable. 

After  the  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Angles  and 

>  [The  true  date  of  the  Teutonic  Couquest  of  Britain  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Arguments  on  behalf  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  usually  received  will  be  found  in  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland^ 
Edinb.,  1876-89,  L,  146,  seqq,— Ed.] 

«  [Green,  Making  of  England^  1881,  p.  154,  says  broadly,  "  Kent  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  belonged  to  the  Jute." — Ed.] 
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the  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxon  became  the  prevalent 
tongue  of  the  country,  borrowing  words,  indeed, 
fix)m  the  Celtic  aborigines,  and  from  the  Roman 
Conquerors,  but  these  were  only  single  and  detached 
parts,  and  did  not  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
language. 

From  this  time  to  the  Conquest  of  the  Normans, 
the  Saxon  idiom  made  very  considerable  advances, 
as  appears  from  the  relics  of  the  Saxon  literature. 

Amid  these  relics  we  trace  the  sources  of  our 
literary  pedigree,  and  it  is,  indeed,  as  Prof.  Earle 
remarks,  "a  striking  fact  that  we  can  trace  the 
written  history  of  our  language  and  literature  within 
this  island  for  the  space  of  over  1200  years."* 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
developmental  and  preserving  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, which,  as  Prof.  Earle  goes  on  to  say,  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  "  to  follow  back  the  records 
of  our  language  and  literature  into  a  far  higher 
relative  antiquity  than  that  in  which  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome  first  began  to  emerge  into  historic 
view."  I  shall,  however,  again  refer  to  this  matter 
later  on  :  in  the  meanwhile,  I  must  define,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  signification  of  sundry  terms,  which 
we  shall  be  continually  using,  such  as  poetry,  rhythm, 
metre,  and  rhyme,  and  finally  alliteration,  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  special  consideration  this  evening. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  definition  in  reply  to  the 
question.  What  is  Poetry  ?  is  obviously  impossible, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  all  feel 
and  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  defined  as  "  the  natural  language  of  intense 

*  Earless  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  14. 
VOL.  XV.  O 
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feeling,"  as  "  the  indirect  expression  of  feelings  that 
cannot  be  expressed  directly,"*  and  again  as  "  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  emotions,  arising 
from  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  or  sublime."*  All 
these,  it  must  be  admitted,  fall  short  of  a  satisfactory 
definition  ;  but  we  may  regard  it  as  articulate  music, 
noble  feeling,  put  into  words.®  It  is  worship,  love, 
expression,  the  eloquence  and  very  soul  of  language. 
It  is  so  grand  that  nothing  mean  can  live  near  it : 
and  true  poets  are  so  great,  too,  that  they  are  the 
only  remaining  prophets  that  we  have  on  earth. 
The  oracles  are  dumb  else ;  but  they  remain  and 
speak  to  us,  and  rule  us  from  their  graves. 

It  will,  however,  serve  our  present  purpose  if  we 
regard  poetry,  at  its  primitive  source,  as  consisting 
of  the  rhapsodical  utterance  of  special  persons  acting 
under  religious  or  toxic  inspiration,  as  we  can 
imagine  in  the  case  of  some  old  chief  amongst  our 
primitive  ancestors.  Being  disjointed,  and  in  a  great 
measure  ejaculatory  and  repetitive,  we  may  trace  the 
records  of  rhythm  amongst  the  earliest  sown  fields  of 
time,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  get  our  first  ideas  of 
all  metre  and  versification. 

The  earliest  of  all  poetic  remains  show  that  even 
in  their  days  the  laws  of  rhythm  were  generally  ob- 
served, and  that  various  metres  had  already  been 
created.  In  fact,  metrical  verse  came  into  being  "  to 
give  beauty  and  force  to  language,  and  to  satisfy  an 
instinctive  want  of  man.''^  Rhythm  may  be  coeval 
with  the  beginning  of  language,  and  the  evolution  ef 

*  Robertson.  *  T.  Wright's  Dictionary. 

•  English  Writers^  Friswell,  p.  39. 

'  Arthur  O'Neill,  Trans.,  Manch.  Lit.  Club,  Vol.  I,  p.  67. 
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a  nascent  taste  may  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
metre.  First,  rhythm,  wild  as  the  stormblast, 
rugged  as  an  angry  sea ;  then  metre,  which  intro- 
duced numbers  and  time,  and  the  regulated  recurrent 
motion  which  lends  all  forms  of  verse  their  charm  : 
then  the  quantitative  poetry  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  writers ;  then  the  accented  verse,  and  then, 
centuries  afterwards,  rhymed  poetry. 

Poetry,  in  its  ancient,  original  condition  was,  per- 
haps, more  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  It 
included  then  the  whole  bent  of  the  human  mind,  the 
whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke 
then  the  language  of  passion,  and  no  other,  for  to 
passion  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  irispired  by 
objects  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  which 
interested  his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard 
arose  and  sang.  He  sang,  indeed,  in  wild  and 
disorderly  strains,  but  they  were  the  native  effusions 
of  his  heart :  they  were  the  ardent  conceptions  of 
admiration  or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship, 
which  he  poured  forth.® 

"  Rhythm,  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  defined  as 
the  law  of  succession.  It  is  the  regulating  principle 
of  every  ichole  that  is  made  up  of  proportional  parts, 
and  is  as  necessary  to  the  regulation  of  motion, 
or  the  arrangement  of  matter,  as  to  the  orderly 
succession  of  sounds."  We  see  an  exemplification  of 
this  definition  as  concerning  the  regulation  of  motion 
in  dancing,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed  '*  the  poetiy  of 
motion,"  and,  as  concerning  the  arrangement  of  matter 
in  all  that  appertains  to  sculpture  or  architecture. 
"  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  sounds,  not  articu- 

*  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetonc,  &c. 

o  2 
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lated,  produces  music,  whilst  that  of  articulate  sounds 
gives  us  the  cadences  of  prose,  and  the  measures  of 
verse."* 

Rhythm,  like  poetry,  cannot  be  defined  :  we  can 
only  say  what  it  does.  "  It  combines  and  braces 
language  into  a  whole  :  it  gives  compactness,  unity, 
beauty.  It  does  more,  it  gives  a  harmony  of  speech 
with  things  or  thoughts."^®  In  fact,  it  is  the  master 
principle  which  guides  and  harmonises,  which  charac- 
terises and  sustains  metre  and  rhyme,  and  blends 
them  into  one  compact  and  mellifluous  whole ;  the 
essential  element  not  merely  of  alliteration,  but  of  all 
metre, — nay,  of  poetry  itself. 

Metre  in  its  largest  sense  may  be  defined  as  a 
periodic  recurrence  of  syllables  similarly  affected,  or 
as  "  a  succession  of  articulate  sounds  regulated  by  a 
rhythm  so  definite  that  we  can  readily  foresee  the 
results  which  follow  from  its  application."" 

Metre  and  rhyme  must  move  together  in  order  to 
produce  poetic  harmony.  Metre  is  to  rhythm  what 
logic  is  to  rhetoric  : — what  the  bony  frame  of  an 
animal  is  to  its  living  form  and  movements  :  it  acts 
as  a  stiffener  to  the  rhythm.  It  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  repressive,  and,  on  the  other,  a  sustaining 
agency.  It  helps  to  sustain  elevation  while  it  con- 
trols the  natural  swell  of  enthusiastic  rhythm.** 

Rhyme  is  said  to  be  the  correspondence  which 
exists  between  syllables  containing  sounds  similarly 
modified,  or,  as  Milton  has  it — **  the  jingling  sound 
of  like  endings." 

•  Dr.  Guest's  IlUtory  of  English  Rhythms^  Vol.  I,  p.  1. 
"  Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 
"  Dr.  Guest,  op,  cit, 
^^  Mr.  Earle,  op.  ciL 
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Rhyme,  says  Mr.  Earle,  is  an  attendant  upon 
metre  :  its  office  is  to  mark  the  **  verse"  or  turn  of 
the  metre  where  it  begins  again.  Rhyme  is  an 
insignificant  thing  philologically,  as  compared  with 
alliteration :  for,  whereas  this  is  an  accentual 
reverberation,  and  rests  upon  the  most  vital  parts 
of  words ;  rhyme  is  but  a  syllabic  resonance,  and 
rests  most  frequently  upon  those  syllables  which  are 
vocaUy  of  the  lowest  consideration.  It  is,  however, 
one  among  the  many  little  tributaries  towai'ds  the 
evidence  of  a  fondness  in  man  for  a  sonorous  accom- 
paniment to  his  language.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
turn  of  the  verse  is  for  the  most  part  at  a  rhyth- 
mical division,  rhyme  is  thus  wedded  to  rhythm, 
and  so  far  it  is  rescued  from  being  a  mere  external 
appendage,  productive  only  of  a  sensual  effect. 
Rhyme  is  thus  seen  to  act  as  a  medium  between 
metre  and  rhythm. 

The  following  quotation  from  Fairfax's  "  Tasso  " 
will  serve  to  illustrate  rhyme  : — 

'*  Her  cheeks  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Stilled  through  the  limbecke  of  her  diamond  eyes, 
The  roses  white  and  red  resembled  well. 
Whereon  the  roary  May-dew  sprinkled  lies, 
When  the  fair  morn  first  blusheth  from  her  cell, 
And  breatheth  balm  from  open'd  Paradise ; 
Thus  sigh'd,  thus  mourn'd,  thus  wept  this  lovely  Queen, 
And  in  each  drop,  bathed  a  grace  unseen." 

I  would  refer  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
varieties  of  English  rhyme  in  detail  to  the  exhaustive 
work  of  Dr.  Edward  Guest,  entitled  the  "  History  of 
English  Rhythms." 

I  shall  now,  however,  content  myself  b}'^  stating 
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briefly  that  the  recurrence  of  an  articulation,  i.e.,  a 
metrical  articulation,  may  consist  in  rhyme,  allitera- 
tion,  or  assonance.  The  latter  may  be  dismissed  in 
a  few  words.  Assonances  are  approximate  rhymes 
wherein  the  vowels  only,  or  vowels  and  consonants 
coincide.  This  assonant  rhyme  was  common  in  the 
Lingua  d'Oc,  also  in  the  kindred  Spanish  dialects,  in 
the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  literature,  and  is,  I 
believe,  found  in  only  one  of  our  Anglo-Norman 
poems. 

The  following  example  of  assonance  is  from  the 
well  known  Irish  Ballad  : — 

"  Oh,  the  groves  of  Blarney, 
They  are  so  charming. 

All  by  the  purling  of  soft  silent  brooks, 
And  the  banks  of  roses 
Which  spontaneous  grow  there. 

Planted  in  order  in  the  sweet  rock  close." 

Alliteration  may  be  defined  as  a  metrical  form 
according  to  which,  instiead  of  two  lines  rhyming 
together,  they  are  joined  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
Jirst  containing  two  words  commencing  with  the 
same  letter,  and  the  second  having  its  Jirst  word  on 
which  stress  is  laid  in  the  pronunciation,  also 
beginning  with  the  same  letter.  In  other  words, 
the  strict  rule  of  alliteration  is  realised  when  in  two 
immediately  successive  and  connected  lines  there 
occur  three  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter, 
and  so  that  the  third  or  last  word  stands  first  in 
the  second  line,  and  the  two  others  are  in  the  first 
line. 

"  May  Zoyalty  and  love 
/ink  every  heart  as  one." 
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These  definitions  may  be  more  readily  understood 
if  I  give  an  illustration  of  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration 
selected  from  Freeman's  Old  English  History  far 
Children,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  examples 
from  the  "  Song  of  the  Fight  of  Maldon." 

Bogan  wseron  bysige,  Bows  were  busy, 

Bord  ord  onfeng.  Boards  the  point  received. 

Wiga  wintrum  geong,  Warrior  of  winters  young, 

Wordum  mcelde.  With  words  spake. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  strict  law  of  alliter- 
ation, viz.  :— that  if  the  alliteral  initials  are  con- 
sonants, absolute  identity  is  required  :  but  there  is 
another  characteristic  of  alliteration  in  its  broadest 
signification,  viz. : — that  if  the  alliteral  initials 
are  vowels,  every  vowel  is  regarded  as  equivalent. 

"  The  alliteration  must  always  faU  on  the  accented 
syllables,  and  the  most  perfect  disposition  appears 
to  be  when  the  last  recurrence  of  the  similar  initial 
commences  the  first  part  of  the  second  line."" 

Alliteration  was  perhaps  more  systematically 
observed  by  the  old  Icelandic  bards  than  by  those  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Wormius  says  {Liter aturaRunica)  that  the  ancient 
Icelandic  poets  used  a  great  variety  of  measures : 
he  mentions  136,  without  including  rhyme  :  yet  this 
also,  was  occasionally  used,  as  appears  from  the  Ode 
of  Egil,  inserted  in  Wormius'  book. 

Before,  however,  examining  the  character  and 
influence  of  alliteration  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  in  greater  detail  to  the 
laws  of  this  most  iateresting  metrical  form  as  they 

"  Conybeare'fl  Anfflo-Saxon  Poetry^  p.  xxzvUL 
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have  been  formulated  by  various  authorities.  Eask 
claims  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  rules  which  he  gives  were  really  those 
laid  down  by  Olaus  Wormius  for  the  regulation  of 
Scandinavian  verse. 

Bask  says  ''  In  every  alliterative  couplet,  there 
must  be  three  syllables  (and  no  more)  beginning 
with  the  same  letters, — two  in  the  first  section,  and 
one  in  the  second.  If  the  rhyming  syllables  begin 
with  vowels,  such  vowels  should,  if  possible,  be 
different.  Each  of  the  three  syllables  must  take 
the  accent."  Sometimes,  he  says,  in  short  verses, 
there  is  but  one  rhyming  syllable  in  the  first 
section.     He  gives  the  following  examples: — 

"  Thoe  ijuvds  after  wdste,  There  was  after  the  feast, 

Wop  up  a-hafen.  A  cry  raised. 

^otenas  and  ylfe,  Giants,  and  elves, 

And  orceas.  And  spectres." 

In  the  first  example  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
rhyming  syllables  begin  with  the  consonant  w,  and 
in  the  usual,  or  rather,  perfect  form,  viz.  : — twice  in 
the  first  section,  and  once  in  the  second ;  whereas, 
in  the  second  specimen,  the  rhyming  syllables  begin 
with  vowels,  and  are,  therefore,  each  different. 

These  rules  hold  to  a  great  extent  in  the  later 
poems  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  old  English  poems  which  were 
isochronic  with  the  bulk  of  Icelandic  literature. 
But  the  flower  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  of 
much  earlier  date,  and  here  the  rules  generally 
fail.     *'  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  couplets  with 
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four  accents,  and  of  the  couplets  with  five,  more 
than  one-half  have  only  two  rhyming  syllables. 
Even  of  the  couplets  with  six  accents  there  is  a 
large  proportion  in  the  same  predicament.  We 
also  find  in  many  couplets  more  than  three  allitera- 
tive syllables."" 

The  above  rules  were  laid  down  bv  Olaus 
Wormius  as  applicable  to  Icelandic  verse ;  also  in 
the  Hattalykia,  or  Metre-Key, — ^the  Icelandic  pro- 
sody of  the  13th  century. 

The  following  rules  or  laws  of  alliteration  are  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Edwd.  Guest.'* 

1.  Every  alliterative  couplet  had  two  accented 
syllables,  containing  the  same  initial  consonants, — 
one  in  each  of  the  two  sections. 

2.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  particularly  in 
the  longer  couplets,  the  first  section  contained  two 
such  syllables.  This  custom  gradually  became  so 
prevalent,  that  after  the  9  th  century,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  general  law. 

3.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  second  section 
had  two  rhyming  syllables. 

4.  The  absence  of  initial  consonants  satisfied  the 
alliteration.  As  a  correspondence  in  the  vowels 
seems  to  have  been  avoided,  these  syllables  generally 
began  with  different  vowels,  when  the  initial  con- 
sonants were  wanting. 

To  the  above  might  be  added  a  5th  law,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  viz.  :  The  pauses  are 
always  at  the  end  of  lines :  but  frequently  carried 
beyond  the  couplet,  falling  at  the  close  of  the  first 
line  of  the  succeeding  couplet :  thus  the  monotony 

»*  Guest,  op,  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  141.  »*  Ibid,,  Vol.  I,  p.  142. 
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.  which  would  prevail  if  the  pause  generally  coin- 
cided with  the  close  of  the  alliteral  system  is 
avoided. 

The  Norse  language  gives  us  not  only  numerous 
specimens  of  alliterative  poetry,  but  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  rules  of  its  prosody.  These  are,  perhaps, 
more  artificial  than  actual  practice  requires.  They 
are  also  more  stringent  and  elaborate  than  those  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Thus,  the  alliterative  syllables  take  names,  one 
being  the  head-stave,  and  the  other  two  the  hy- 
staves.  The  head-stave  has  its  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  line,  or  (if  we  throw  the  two  in 
one)  immediately  after  a  break,  caesura,  pause  or 
division.  The  by-staves  belong  to  the  first  line  out 
of  two,  or  to  the  first  member  of  a  single  one.^* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rhythm  is  almost  invariably  trochaic  or  dactylic : 
accent  or  emphasis,  however,  being  generally  used 
instead  of  quantity.  Each  line  consists,  usually,  of 
two  feet,  and,  on  the  Continent,  some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  whether  these  short  metres  should 
be  regarded  as  entire  lines  or  as  hemistichs,  the 
remaining  half  of  the  alliterative  couplet  being 
included,  in  order  to  complete  the  full  line :  but, 
as  neither  mode  would  affect  the  internal  structure 
of  the  verse,  and  as  the  shorter  metres  are  con- 
structed according  to  the  recognised  laws  of  allitera- 
tion, I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
preferred. 

Csedmon,  and  the  earlier  writers,  did  not  always 
rhyme    the    initial    consonants    correctly,    as    for 

>*  Dr.  Latham,  Eng.  Lang.^  p.  212. 
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example,  in  making  S  rhyme  with  Sw  or  Sc.  The 
rule  was  more  accurately  observed  after  the  9th 
century. 

Having  thus  far  defined  alliteration  and  the  rules 
which  regulate  it,  I  propose  to  trace  its  history  and 
character  through  the  poetic  literature  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers,  so  that  the  limits  of  our  inquiry 
extend  approximately  from  a.d.  449  (the  year  when 
the  Saxons  first  invaded  Britain)  to  a.d.  1150,  or 
nearly  a  century  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest,— a  period  roughly  contemporaneous  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Though  the  Anglo-Saxon  became  a  fixed  national 
tongue  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  its 
literature  did  not  commence  until  about  a  century 
afterwards.  Up  to  this  time,  the  literature  of 
Britain  found  its  exponent  in  the  Latin, — the 
language  of  the  Christian  Church, — and  in  the 
Celtic,  consisting  of  the  Erse  of  Ireland,  the  Gaelic 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Cymric  of  Wales.  I  may 
here  for  a  moment  revert  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  preserving  the  records  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors.  "  In  the  4th  century  Scripture 
was  translated  into  Moeso-Gothic :  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury Anglo-Saxon  began  to  be  cultivated  by  means 
of  Christianity,  and  during  five  centuries  were  pro- 
duced those  writings  which  have  partly  survived. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a 
northern  direction  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Norsk  Sagas  being  committed 
to  writing." 

The  cultivation  of  literature,  nurtured  more  or 
less  in  the  old  world,  has  been  transplanted  into  the 
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more  recent  and  flourishing  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  a  more  perfect  record  of  the 
primitive  language  preserved  amongst  those  peoples 
whose  existence  has  become  evolved  subsequently  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity." 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  we  find 
all  literature  included  under  the  head  of  poetry, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  trace  back  the 
earliest  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  Mr.  T. 
Wright  says:—*®  **  While  the  transmission  of 
knowledge  by  writing  was  yet  diflScult,  men  adapted 
that  form  of  composition  which  would  best  lay  hold 
of  the  memory,  and  accordingly  adopted  some 
artifice  whereby  words  would  be  suggested  in  a 
sequence,  and  retained  in  the  mind,  and  hence  all 
literary  genius  centres  in  one  person,  the  minstrel, 
who  equally  composed  and  sang.  This  was  the 
literature  which  the  Saxons  brought  with  them 
into  our  island  in  449,  and  during  the  first  period 
of  their  establishment,  poetry  held  a  high  rank  both, 
by  its  comparative  importance  and  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic beauties." 

Christianity  began  to  be  received  by  the  Saxons 
about  A.D.  600,  first  in  the  Jutish  Kingdom  of  Kent, 
but  afterwarda  in  Anglian  Northumbria,  which 
eventually  assumed  the  Christian  leadership  of 
England- 

B8Bda  or  Bede  (who  died  in  735)  describes,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  progress  made  in  his  day 
in  religion,  civilisation,  and  learning,  and  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  the  making  of  ballads  was  in  a  high 
state  of  activity,  and  also  that  vernacular  poetry 

"  Earle,  op,  cit,  "  Biog,  Brit,  LU,y  p.  2. 
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was  used  as  a  vehicle  of  popular  instruction,  in 
the  7th  century,  in  Northumbria.  Unfortunately, 
as  Bede  tells  us,  the  entire  vernacular  literature 
perished  in  the  attacks  of  the  Danes  upon  the 
Northumbrian  monasteries,  and  this  we  must 
account  as  one  of  the  greatest  losses  which  lovers 
of  our  early  language  and  literature  could  have 
sustained.  Owing  to  the  devastations  of  the  Danes, 
Northumbria  and  Mercia  at  length  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  by  the  9th  century  the  standard  of 
culture  and  civilisation  was  upreared  in  Wessex 
under  the  presiding  genius  of  King  Alfred,  when 
Saxon  literature  seems  almost  suddenly  to  have 
attained  its  maturity. 

This  period  of  West  Saxon  progress  and  leader- 
ship may  be  said  to  have  extended  from  880  to  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  in  1066.  During  this  period, 
also,  Saxon  literature  had  attained  its  highest 
development,  and  its  greatest  strength,  but  even  the 
limits  of  this  interval  cannot  be  regarded  as  includ- 
ing all  that  was  brightest  and  best  in  the  annals 
of  Saxondom ;  for,  before  880,  we  find  poetic 
literature,  jurisprudence,  and  history,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  fully  records  many  important  annals  of 
Saxon  history  for  almost  a  century  after  1066.  We 
may  thus  fix  the  final  limits  of  Saxon  literature 
as  extending  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  in  1154,  and 
all  the  more  appropriately  as  this  is  the  last  year 
recorded  in  the  Chronicle.  Therefore,  from  the 
6th  to  the  12th  century,  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
tinued to  be  with  little  change  the  language  of 
England.  ^» 

»•   Vide  Earle'a  Philology, 
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This,  then,  is  the  period  in  which  I  purpose  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
hut  before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a 
matter  akin  to,  and  yet  apart  from  alliteration, 
namely,  the  origin  of  rhyme,  concerning  which  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion.  Thus  Tyrwhitt, 
in  his  preface  to  Chaucer  s  Canterbury  Tales^  says 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  rhyme,  and 
for  all  the  forms  of  our  versification  entirely  to 
the  Normans.  On  the  contrary  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
says  that  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  versification  possessed 
occasional  rhyme,  but  that  rhyme  formed  no  part 
of  its  constituent  character."  Campbell,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  English  Poetry,"  says  *'  If  we  have  not 
rhyme  in  the  vernacular  verse,  we  have  examples 
of  it  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churchmen, 
— abundance  of  it  in  Bede's  and  Boniface's  Latin 
Verses." 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  Celtic  origin 
of  rhyme  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
earliest  poetry  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  Celts  was 
characterised  essentially  by  rhyme,  or  at  least, 
assonance),  I  am  inclined  with  Campbell  and 
Thomas  Wright  to  trace  rhyming  verse  to  a  Latin 
origin. 

To  distinguish  poetical  composition  from  prose, 
alliteration  and  rhyme  are  the  artificial  means  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  its  metrical  form,  alliter- 
ation being  the  earlier  form ;  it  appears  more 
natural  to  the  people  of  rude  and  primitive  times  to 
mark  the  consonance  of  the  beginning  of  their 
words  than  of  their  endings.  As  Mr.  T.  Wright 
says : — "  The  primitive  poetry  of  the  Teutonic  race 
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was  all  alliterative.  It  is  in  the  Latin  language 
that  we  find  the  source  of  rhyme  from  its  primal 
and  imperfect,  to  its  most  perfect  form." 

In  the  4  th  century  regular  rhyming  verses  are 
found  among  the  genuine  hymns  of  St.  Hilarius, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  of  Pope  Daraasus  (366  to  384), 
and  of  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  died  in 
397.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  rhymes  are  regular 
and  frequent.  In  393  the  great  St.  Augustine  com- 
posed a  popular  song  against  the  religious  sect  of 
Donatists,  in  long  lines,  all  rhyming  imperfectly  in  a 
final  e. 

In  the  5th  century,  rhyme  had  not  quite  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  Church  hymns,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  regular  Leonines  are 
scattered  through  the  poem  of  Orientius,  entitled 
Commonit(ynum  fidelihus.  Though  more  frequent  in 
this  century  they  belong  principally  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  Gaul  and  Britain  being  slow  in  adopting 
this  style. 

At  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  several  short 
pieces  of  verse,  attributed  to  Aldhelm,  are  composed 
in  rhyme,  and  in  the  8th  century  Boniface,  and  after 
him  Bede,  use  rhymes,  though  not  very  frequently. 

In  the  9  th  century  the  use  of  rhyme  became 
general  with  the  Latin  poets,  and  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries  it  had  become  universal.  Yet  the 
Latin  poets  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  kept  to  "  the 
old  paths,"  and  "  rarely  make  use  of  rhymes  unless 
in  some  imitations  of  the  ecclesiastical  hymns,  as, 
for  example,  the  hymn  on  King  Athelstan's  victory 
at  Brunanburg,  in  938,  printed  in  the  Rdiquiae 
AntiqucB.'' 
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The  Latin  poets  "  who  used  rhyme  during  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries  on  the  Continent,  aban- 
doned in  a  great  measure  the  rhymes  from  line 
to  line,  to  adopt  the  line  from  the  Caesura  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  which  soon  became  known 
as  Leonine  verse.  The  origin  of  this  name,  and 
the  period  at  which  it  was  adopted,  are  equally 
unknown." 

The  Neo-Latin  or  Romance  dialects  represented 
by  French,  Spanish,  Proven  gal,  and  Italian  were  all 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  rhyme.  In  the  earlier 
Romance  poetry,  as  in  the  popular  Latin  poetry 
which  had  preceded  it,  the  rhyme  termed  assonance 
is  that  adopted  by  both.  In  this  the  consonants 
were  entirely  disregarded,  so  that  Francorum^  for 
example,  was  considered  a  perfectly  good  rhyme 
with  Saoconum.  All  the  earliest  known  French 
poetry  is  written  in  this  imperfect  rhyme,  but ''  in 
the  south  of  Europe  vernacular  poetry  had  been 
brought  to  a  greater  perfection,  and  a  lyric  poetry 
had  arisen,  with  a  very  elaborate  system  of  rhymes, 
formed,  perhaps,  originally  upon  the  Church 
chants." 

We  find  this  poetry  in  the  ancient  literature  of 
Provence,  as  in  the  northern  French,  and  Anglo- 
Norman  after  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  and  it 
became  established  in  English  poetry  during  the 
13th  century. 

Rhyme,  however,  was  never  really  existent  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  not  even  much  in  use 
among  the  Latin  writers  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  "Until  the  12th  century  rhyme  belonged 
to   the   vernacular    poetry   only  of   the    Romance 
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languages,  and  was  evidently  taken  from  the  Latin, 
as  it  was  in  Latin  that  rhyming  verse  originated."*® 

Apologising  for  these  somewhat  digressive  re- 
marks upon  a  cognate  subject,  I  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  alliterative  poems  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  would  observe  in  the  first  place  that,  as 
the  classical  metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
although  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  accent 
were  characterised  by  the  recurrence  of  quantity — 
that  is  a  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  a 
definite  order,  according  to  fixed  and  highly  artificial 
laws ;  so  was  the  alliterative  poetry  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  based  wholly  on  the  recurrence  of  accent  or 
accentuated  syllables  ;  indeed  it  is  in  our  old  Saxon 
literature  that  we  find  emphasis  signalised  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner. 

As  exemplifying  the  quantitative  metre  of  the 
classics  the  following  lines  may  be  given  from 
Horace  : — 

Miairdrum  est  riSque  dmorl  ddri  ludum,  riSqUe  dulcl 
MdlA  mno  Idvire  aut  exdnimdrl  mitUentes. 

It  may  indeed  be  suggested  that  the  peculiarity 
of  the  intonation  of  the  alliterated  words  was  similar 
in  its  application  to  the  ictiis  metricus  or  "  arsis  " 
in  Greek  metrical  poetry,  that  is,  that  each  allitera- 
ted word  was  pointedly  emphasised  in  its  utterance, 
which  was  also  sustained,  as  in  the  "  arsis,"  or  the 
first  syllable  of  the  foot,  in  metrical  composition. 
The  Saxons  seemed  to  content  themselves  by  en- 
suring that  there  were  two  raisings  and  two  fallings 
of  the  voice  in  each  line,  so  that  a  verse  never  con- 
sisted of  less  than  four  syllables.     "  Much,  no  doubt, 

«•  T.  Wright's  Origin  ofM^/mes,  Vol.  II,  pp.  151-159. 
VOL.  XV.  P 
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depended  upon  its  vehemence  of  intonation  and  the 
force  of  utterance  by  our  sturdy  progenitors.  It 
was  clearly  a  style  of  composition  more  dealt  with 
by  recital  than  by  transcription,  and  owed  much  of 
its  popularity  to  the  manner  of  its  conveyance ; 
unless,  indeed,  like  the  mysterious  Homeric  '  Di- 
gamma,'  phenomena  may  still  be  discovered  in  it 
calculated  to  elucidate  hidden  principles  that  have 
escaped  our  detection. 

"  The  fact  probably  is  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nsed 
a  true  poet's  licence  in  declaiming  his  peculiar  verse ; 
untrammelled  by  the  rules  of  the  prosodians  he 
pitched  quantities  and  accents  to  the  winds,  concen- 
trated his  physical  energies  upon  the  alliterated 
words,  and  intoned  the  rest  in  such  guise  as  best 
suited  the  various  subjects  in  his  poem,  as  told 
most  effectively  upon  his  hearers,  and  fell  in  with 
his  own  views  of  oratorical  enunciation."" 

As  time  and  tune  cooperate  for  the  production  of 
harmony,  so  do  quantity  and  accent  cooperate  in  the 
modulation  of  speech ;  thus  time  is  expressed  in 
quantity,  and  time  or  tone  is  embodied  in  accent. 
Whilst  the  classical  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  measured  by  quantity,  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  of  the  modern  school,  is  measured 
by  accent.  The  principle  of  quantity  is  therefore 
no  longer  formulated,  but  is  neutralised  or  sub- 
merged in  that  undulatory  movement  of  language 
which  has  been  denominated  as  Rhythm.^* 

"  Rhythm  or  cadence,"  says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
**  is  the  principal  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration. 

«  Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  Lect.  On  AUiieration,  1866. 
«  Earle'a  Philology. 
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When  their  words  would  not  fall  easily  into  the 
desired  rhythm,  the  Saxons  were  satisfied  with  an 
approach  to  it,  and  with  the  mixture  of  regular  and 
irregular  cadence,  all  their  poetry  eeems  to  have 
been  composed.  By  this  rhythm,  by  then*  inversions 
of  phrases,  by  their  transitions,  by  the  omission  of 
particles,  and  above  all,  by  their  metaphors  and 
perpetual  periphrases,  their  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  principally  distinguished."^^ 

The  minds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  naturally 
poetical,  but  had  not  developed  that  cultivation  and 
refinement  which  result  from  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  records  of  experience;  hence  these 
characteristics  of  their  poetry,  viz.,  loftiness  of  ex- 
pression, exuberance  of  metaphor,  intricacy  of  con- 
sti-uction,  and  a  diction  differing  entirely  from  that 
of  prose,  are  precisely  those  of  a  primitive  people 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  poetic  faculty,  but 
lacking  those  higher  forms  of  the  poetic  art  which 
only  progress  and  experience  can  supply. 

**  Two  distinct  measures  are  met  with,  a  shorter 
and  a  longer,  both  commonly  mixed  together  in  the 
same  poem,  the  former  being  used  for  the  ordinary 
narrative,  and  the  latter  adopted  when  the  poet 
sought  after  greater  dignity.  In  the  manuscripts 
the  Saxon  poetry  is  always  written  continuously  like 
prose,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  the 
division  of  the  lines  is  generally  marked  by  a 
point.  "^ 

In  Saxon  poetry  also,  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
the  scribes  in  transcribing  the  MS.,  sometimes  the 

»  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  IV,  B.  6,  Chap.  6. 
"  T.  Wright,  Biog.  BrU,  Lit,,  p.  8. 
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first  line  contains  but  one  alliterative  word,  and 
often  all  traces  of  alliteration  are  lost. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  is 
one  named  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  "  The  Traveller's 
Song/'  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  having 
been  originally  written  in  the  5th  century.  This  is 
found  in  the  Codex  Exoniensis,  a  reprint  of  a  MS. 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  which  was,  with  many  other 
volumes,  presented  to  the  Library  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  by  Leofric,  its  first  Bishop,  about  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Thorpe,  in  his 
Codex  Exoniensis  calls  it  "  The  Scop,  or  Scald's 
Tale,"  but  the  name  I  have  preferred  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Conybeare,  who  first  publidhed  it.  The 
original  writer  was  evidently  a  native  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  its  present  state  the  poem  appears  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  still  earlier  work.  Although 
of  little  literary  or  poetic  merit,  it  is  characterised 
by  alliteration,  and  I  qubte  the  following  few  lines 
from  Mr.  Thorpe's  translation  : — 

"  Thus  I  traversed  many 
Foreign  lands. 
Over  the  spacious  earth, 
Good  and  evil 
There  I  prov'd, 
From  my  offspring  separated 
From  my  dear  kindred  far, 
FoUow'd  widely : 
Tlierefore  I  can  sing, 
And  a  tale  relate, 
Recount  before  the  many 
In  the  mead-hall. 
How  to  me  the  noble  of  race 
Were  eminently  kind." 
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After  recounting  his  many  and  various  wanderings 
among  *'  the  children  of  men/'  he  thus  sums  up  the 
result  of  his  peregrinations  : — 

"  Thus  r  have  ever  found 
In  that  journeying, 
That  he  is  ever  dearest 
To  the  land's  dwellers, 
To  whom  God  gives 
Empire  o'er  men 
To  hold. 

While  he  liere  lives. 
Thus  roving, 
With  their  lays  go 
The  gleemen  of  men 
Over  many  lands, 
Their  need  express, 
Words  of  thanks  utter, 
Always  south  or  north 
Find  one 

Knowing  in  songs. 
Liberal  of  gifts, 
Who  before  his  nobles  desires 
His  grandeur  to  exalt, 
His  dignity  to  show, 
Till  that  all  departs, 
Light  and  life  together. 
He  who  works  praise, 
Has,  imder  heaven, 
Substantial  glory." 

The  earlier  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was 
that  which  displayed  the  real  poetic  genius  of  our 
forefathers,  as  it  literally  teems  with  freedom  and 
originality ;  that  which  succeeded  this  period  is, 
perhaps,  less  interesting  and  instructive,  as  the  later 
poets  were  too  often  the  mere  imitators  of  those 
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who  bad  preceded  them.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
concerning  the  exploits  of  Beowulf,  the  Dane,  belongs 
to  the  former  period,  and  is  most  important  as 
being  not  only  the  most  interesting  relic  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  but  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  language  and  versifica- 
tion of  our  ancestors.  It  is  indeed  a  complete 
monument  of  their  genius,  and  it  is  also  a  magnifi- 
cent and  accurate  picture  of  life  in  the  heroic  ages. 

The  MS.  of  this  historical  poem  or  poetical 
romance  belongs  to  the  10th  century  (during  which 
the  majority  of  preceding  Anglo-Saxon  poems  were 
transcribed),  and  the  poem  as  existing  consists  of 
6,359  lines.  Conybeare  attributes  this  poem  and 
the  Battle  of  Finsburgh  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Junian  Csedmon,  viz.,  the  year  700,  but  Dr.  Guest 
and  other  authorities  think  that,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  rhythms  and  other  internal 
evidences,  they  must  be  dated  as  early  as  the  5th 
century,  and  I  therefore  introduce  them  at  this  early 
period.  As  Dr.  Guest  says,  "  They  are  the  most 
venerable  relics  of  our  early  literature — the  oldest 
original  compositions  extant  in  any  of  the  European 
languages  which  survived  or  superseded  the  Greek 
and  Latin." 

The  character  and  duty  of  the  ancient  minstrels 
or  bards  are  manifested  particularly  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Sometimes  the  bard  appears 
as  one  of  the  domestic  retinue  of  his  chief;  at 
others,  as  a  traveller  from  country  to  country,  and 
from  Court  to  Court ;  whilst  his  duty  consisted  in 
the  relation  of  ancient  mythical  tales  and  legends, 
and  of  passing  events  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in 
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his  glowing  verse.  Moreover,  he  was  expected  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  scorn  upon  the 
coDquered  foemen,  and  to  sing  paeans  of  praise  and 
exultation  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  served. 
"These  minstrel-poets  had,  by  degrees,  composed 
a  large  mass  of  national  poetry,  which  formed, 
collectively,  one  grand  mythic  cycle.  Their  educa- 
tion consisted  chiefly  in  committing  this  poetry  to 
memory,  and  it  was  thus  preserved  from  age  to  age. 
They  rehearsed  such  portions  of  it  as  might  be 
asked  for  by  the  hearers,  or  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  might  require."^  It  can  thus  be 
easily  understood  that  a  poem  in  thus  passing  down 
from  age  to  age,  becomes  altered  here  and  there, 
and,  with  regard  to  Beowulf — the  grandest,  the 
oldest,  and  the  completest  example  we  have  of 
Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  poetry — that,  down  to  the 
10th  century,  when  the  transcript  now  preserved 
was  made,  it  has  been  in  some  parts  modernised, 
and  that  Christian  ideas  have  been  introduced  in 
place  of  the  older  heathen  ones.  ^*  Still,"  as  Mr. 
Wright  adds,  *' there  are  many  traces  of  its  older 
form,  and  the  Christianity  which  is  introduced  sits 
awkwardly  on  the  Paganism  which  constantly  crops 
up  from  under  it.  .  .  .  The  poem  of  Beowulf 
is  a  magnificent  and  accurate  picture  of  life  in  the 
heroic  ages.  Its  plot  is  simple ;  a  few  striking 
incidents,  grandly  traced,  and  casting  strong  and 
broad  shadows,  form  the  picture.  It  is  a  story  of 
open,  single-handed  warfare,  where  love  is  never 
int)?oduced  as  a  motive  of  action,  or  stratagem  as  an 
instrument.      Beowulf,  like   Hercules,  seeks  glory 

«*  Biog,  Brit,  LiLj  p.  6. 
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only  by  clearing  the  world  of  monsters  and 
oppressors.  A  report  had  reached  him  that  the 
Court  of  Hrothgar,  a  Danish  king,  was  infested  by 
an  unearthly  monster,  the  grendel,  who  nightly 
entered  Hearot,  the  royal  hall,  and  slew  the 
warriors  in  their  sleep.  The  emulation  of  the 
Geatish  (or  Jutish)  Prince  was  raised,  he  felt  him- 
self equal  to  the  task  of  combating  the  depredator ; 
for,  as  the  story  tells,  he  possessed  the  strength  of 
thirty  men,  and  with  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  he 
embarked  for  the  Danish  Court."^ 

In  selecting  a  few  passages  from  this  interesting 
poem,  I  pass  over  the  introduction,  the  embark- 
ation, the  fatal  feast  at  Hearot,  and  the  voyage  of 
Beowulf,  until  he  came  to  the  Danish  coast,  where 
his  debarkation  is  challenged  by  the  sentinels. 

Beowulf  tells  them  of  his  country  and  descent, 

and  explains  the  object  of  his  mission.     The  Daniijh 

warders  send  to  Hrothgar,  announcing  the  arrival 

of  Beowulf,  while  the  latter's  warriors  prepare  to 

advance : — 

"  The  street  was  variegated  with  stones, 
The  path  directed 
The  men  together, 
The  war-mail  shone. 
Hard  hand-locked ; 
The  bright  ring-iron, 
Sang  in  their  trappings, 
When  they  forward  to  the  hall, 
In  their  terrible  armour. 
Proceeded  on  their  way." 

They,  however,  find  their  onward  march  pre- 
vented by  an  opposing  band  : — 

"  Essays  on  the  Middle  Ages^  Vol.  I,  p.  15. 
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"  A  powerful  champion  asked  them 
Why  do  you  here  carry 
Your  lusty  shields, 
Grey  vestments  of  war ; 
And  grim  helms, 

And  this  heap  of  the  shafts  of  battle  ? 
I  am  Hrothgar's  messenger  and  envoy ; 
I  have  never  seen  of  foreigners 
So  many  valiant-looking  men. 
For  a  path  of  revenge, 
Or  for  glory  of  mind, 
Do  you  seek  Hrothgar  ? " 

Ultimately  the  King  orders  him  to  be  welcomed 
and  escorted  to  his  palace.  Beowulf  is  then  intro- 
duced to  HJrothgar : — 

"  Beowulf  addressed  him. 
The  mail  shone  upon  him : 
The  heavy  net  was  linked 
By  the  armourer's  care. 
Thou,  Hrothgar  !    Hail ! 
I  am  the  kinsman  of  Higelac, 
And  a  bom  thegn. 
Many  an  enterprise 
Have  I  begun  in  my  youth ; 
To  me  the  ruler  of  my  native  soil 
This  affair  of  Grendel  revealed. 
The  sea-sailing  ones  said 
That  this  mansion,  once  the  happiest  hall 
Has  been  to  some  warriors, 
Deformed  and  useless, 
After  the  light  of  evening, 
Under  the  serene  sky. 
Had  become  darkened. 
My  people  have  taught  me. 
That  they  were  the  happiest  of  wise  Ceorles. 
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King  Hrothgar,  I  have  sought  thee 

That  they  may  know  my  strength. 

And  now  against  Grendel, 

Against  that  wretched  one, 

I  will  alone  exert  myself 

Against  that  Thyrse. 

Of  thee,  now,  I  ask  one  prayer. 

Bright  lord  of  the  Danes, 

The  hedge  of  the  Scyldinge  ! 

Do  not  thou  deny  me. 

Asylum  of  warriors  ! 

Dear  lord  of  thy  people ! 

As  I  have  thus  far  come ; 

Let  me  alone. 

The  lord  of  my  eorls, 

And  of  this  sturdy  host. 

Expiate  Hearot. 

I  hear  that  the  wretch 

Madly  cares  not  for  weapons ; 

But  this  I  despise, 

So  that  Higelac  my  lord 

May  be  blithe  in  his  mind. 

I  will  bear  the  sword 

And  the  ample  shield, 

My  yellow  buckler  to  the  battle, 

I  will  seize  the  foe  with  my  grasp 

And  fearless  contend 

With  hate  against  the  hateful." 

I  need  not,  however,  give  further  extracts, 
assuming  that  those  just  quoted  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  whole  poem  which  extends  to  twenty- 
nine  cantos.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  Beowulf  is 
ultimately  victorious  over  Grendel,  whom  he  also 
destroys,  and  whose  head  he  carries  off  and  presents 
to  Hrothgar. 

As  Mr.  Conybeare  says,  "  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too 
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much  to  add  that  as  a  specimen  of  language  and 
composition,  as  a  picture  of  manners  and  opinions, 
and  in  some  measure  even  as  an  historical  document 
it  possesses  claims  upon  the  notice  of  the  scholar 
and  the  antiquary  far  beyond  those  which  can  be 
advanced  by  any  other  relic  hitherto  discovered  of 
the  same  age  and  description."  Those  who  wish  to 
study  or  peruse  the  whole  poem  wiU  find  an  admir- 
able translation  in  Mr.  Kemble's  second  edition  of 
Beowulf y  Vol.  II. 

Curiously  enough,  in  Beowulf  the  minstrel  intro- 
duces an  allusion  to  Ofia's  expedition  against  Finn, 
a  romance  of  which  we  have  still  a  fragment  left, 
which  Hickes  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  Semi-Saxon 
Homilies  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth, 
and  which  Mr.  Kemble  included  in  his  Beowulf 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Battle  of  Finnesburh."  I 
submit  the  following  quotation  from  a  free  and 
rhyming  translation  by  Mr.  Conybeare  : — 

**  Soon  the  tented  halls  among 
Loud  the  din  of  slaughter  rang ; 
Closer  now  each  hostile  band 
Grasps  the  shield  with  eager  hand. 
And  many  a  chief  is  doomed  to  feel 
Through  helm  and  head  the  griding  steel. 
First  in  that  disastrous  plain 
Giithlaf  s  valiant  son  was  slain, 
Where  Garulf  lies  untimely  dead 
Many  a  fated  hero  bled 

There  to  seek  his  destined  food 

The  dark,  and  willow-pinioned  raven  stood : 

And  far  around  that  field  of  blood 

The  sword's  dread  radiance  beam'd  to  heaven. 
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It  seemed  as  though  that  mom  had  giveu 
All  Finnsburg  to  the  ravening  flame. 

Ne'er  heard  I  yet  of  fight  might  claim 
A  nobler  or  a  sadder  name." 

Apart  from  its  many  associations,  the  Hymn  of 
Caedmon  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  example 
of  Saxon  poetry  to  which  we  can  assign  a  date.  It 
is  preserved  in  the  24th  chapter  of  King  Alfred's 
translation  of  Bedels  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  was 
written  in  or  about  the  year  670.  It  is  also  written 
in  alliterative  metre.  The  following  is  Mr.  T. 
Wright's  translation : — 


"  Now  we  shall  praise 
The  guardian  of  heaven, 
The  might  of  the  Creator, 
And  his  counsel, 
The  glory-father  of  men ! 
How  he  of  all  wonders, 
The  eternal  lord, 
Formed  the  beginning. 
He  first  created 
For  the  children  of  men 
Heaven  as  a  roof 
The  Holy  Creator ! 
Then  the  world, 
The  guardian  of  mankind. 
The  eternal  lord, 
Produced  afterwards, 
The  earth  for  men, 
The  Abnighty  Master ! " 

This  may  not  appear  to  be  very  high  art,  but  as 
it  was  Csedmon's  first  attempt,  and  composed,  as  we 
are  told,  when  he  was  asleep,  we  must  make  some 
allowance    for    these   circumstances.      It   certainly 
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does  seem  a  roundabout  way  of  expressing  "  Let  us 
praise  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  but 
it  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  accumulation  of 
parallel  expressions  or  periphrasis  which  character- 
ised the  poetic  eflforts  of  the  period. 

The  fame  of  Caedmon  did  not,  however,  rest  upon 
the  lines  just  quoted,  as  there  is  every  probability, 
if  not  proof,  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,^^  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  contained 
in  a  10th  century  MS.,  presented  by  Archbishop 
Usher  to  the  celebrated  "  Junius,"  and  which  was 
published  by  the  latter  at  Amsterdam,  1665. 

He  •  relates  the  flight  from  Egypt,  and  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  ;  the  story  of  Daniel ;  the 
"Torments  of  the  Damned";  "Christ's  harrowing 
of  Hell";  followed  by  his  Ascension  and  Glory. 
Bede  tells  us  that  he  also  wrote  on  our  Lord's 
Incarnation  and  his  Passion ;  also  on  the  Advent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  These  latter  are,  however,  evidently  lost. 
Dr.  Guest  says  that  what  remains  is  equal  in  length 
to  about  one  half  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Caedmon  may,  indeed,  be  considered  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  who  exchanged  the  gorgeous  images 
of  the  old  mythology  for  the  chaster  beauties  of 
Christian  poetry;  From  the  6th  to  the  12th  century 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  great  model  whom  all 
imitated,  and  few  could  equal ;  and  for  upwards  of 

^  [Green,  Making  of  England^  p.  370,  says  that  "  recent  criticism 
reatricta  the  work  of  Caedmon  to  the  Poem  of  'Genesis,'  assigning 
'Exodus'  and  *  David'  to  a  nameless  successor,  and  the  closing  frag- 
ment known  as  *  Christ  and  Satan '  to  an  altogether  later  time." — Ed.] 
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five  centuries  he  was,  indeed,  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry.  As  no  mere  quotation  from  these  remark- 
able and  characteristic  poems  could  do  them  justice, 
I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  study  them  in 
detail  to  Dr.  E.  Guest's  magnificent  work  on  English 
Rhythms,  and  to  Mr.  Conybeare's  Illustrations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not,  unfortunately, 
allow  me  to  give  many  more  extracts  from,  or  to 
enter  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
alliterative  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  but  I  will  allude 
to  them  as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  chronologically  as 
far  as  possible. 

In  the  8  th  century  we  only  find  the  name  of 
Aldhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Shireburn  (Sherborne), 
on  the  division  of  the  Bishopric  of  Wessex  into  the 
Dioceses  of  Winchester  and  Sherborne,  a.d.  705.^ 
None  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  poems  remain,  although 
King  Alfred  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  ver- 
nacular poets  of  his  country;  but  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  Father  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry, 
having  written  many  poems  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  1  only  mention  him  here  because,  curiously 
enough,  his  Latin  poems  are  often  characterised 
by  frequent  alliteration,  although  he  himself  had 
written  concerning  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody. 

The  9th  century  produced  the  great  and  good 
King  Alfred,  who  did  so  much  for  the  development 
and  preservation  of  the  vernacular  language.  Time, 
alas  !  has  spared  us  but  one  relic  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 

"  [Aldhelm  should  be  of  special  interest  to  our  Society,  sincA  his  See 
of  Sherborne  wausthe  historic  parent  of  the  illustrious  Church  of  Sarum 
of  later  days,  presided  over  by  our  own  founder,  Bishop  Burgess. — Ed.] 
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poetry,  viz.,  the  version  of  Boethius'  metres.  Mr. 
T.  Wright  has  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  Alfred 
did  not  write  the  metrical  translation  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  Boethius'  work,  but  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  he  did 
translate  the  well-known  treatise  of  Boethius,^  and 
from  some  lines  subjoined  to  the  prose  introduction, 
in  one  of  the  two  original  MSS.,  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  King  Alfred  did  metrically 
paraphrase  the  poetical  portions  of  the  work. 
B;eferring  to  Alfred  his  encomiast  says,  "  Notwith- 
standing he  thus  modestly  suppressed  his  own 
praises,  yet  I  will  proclaim  them  aloud  in  my  way 
as  being  universally  admitted  throughout  his 
nation/''® 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  translation  is 
periphrastic  and  alliterative,  and  although  the 
paraphrast  uses  his  own  style,  without  departing 
from  his  author  s  meaning,  yet  the  versification  is 
weak,  and  the  rhythm  tuneless  when  compared  with 
the  poems  of  Csedmon,  or  that  on  Beowulf.  When 
we  remember,  however,  all  that  Alfred  did  and  was, 
notwithstanding  that  his  life  was  either  continual 
battle  or  continual  disease,  we  can  readily  make 
allowance,  if  any  were  required,  for  one  who  ruled 
as  the  Father  of  his  People,  and  as  no  other  king 
had  ruled,  and  who  enriched  our  literature  as  none 
had  done  before  him.  A  full  account  of  Alfred's 
metrical  translation  of  Boethius  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  th^ 
Anglo-Saxons. 

*»  De  ConsolcUione  PhUosophice, 

**  Vide  Conybeare's  Illustrations,  p.  257. 
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In  the  1 0th  century  we  find  numerous  allitera- 
tive poems  and  paraphrases,  the  latter  principally 
by  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  according  to  the 
dictum  of  Wanley.  To  this  Bishop  upwards  of  fifty 
English  Homilies  have  been  attributed,  and  it  is 
in  the  MSS.  containing  these  homilies  that  the 
paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Doxology 
are  found  which  are  said  by  Wanley  to  have  been 
written  by  Wulfstan. 

Of  far  more  importance,  however,  are  some  of  the 
poems  of  this  period,  such  as  the  Brunanburgh  war- 
song,  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  King 
Athelstan  (King  Alfred's  nephew)  over  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Scotland,  Wales,  C^umberland,  and 
Galloway,  and  led  on  by  60,000  Northmen  in  937. 
If  the  result  of  this  great  racial  battle  had  been 
otherwise,  the  power,  nay,  the  very  name  of  England 
might  have  been  blotted  out  for  ever.  This  war- 
song  is  woithy  of  the  great  event  wliich  it  com- 
memorates, and  has  been  preserved  with  some  others 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  following  lines  will 
give  some  idea  of  this  spirited  poem  : — 

"  Here  Athelstan,  king, 
Of  earls  the  lord. 
Of  heroes  the  bracelet-giver 
And  his  brother  eke, 
Edmund  Etheling, 
Life-long  glory, 
In  battle  won 
With  edges  of  swords, 
Near  Brumby. 
The  board- walls  they  clove. 
They  hewed  the  war-lindens. 
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Hamora  lafan. 

Offspring  of  Edward, 

Such  was  their  noble  nature 

From  their  ancestors, 

That  they  in  battle  oft, 

'Gainst  every  foe, 

The  land  defended. 

Hoards  and  homes. 

The  foe  they  crushed, 

The  Scottish  people, 

And  the  ship  men 

Fated  fell. 

The  field  streamed 

With  warriors'  blood, 

Since  the  sun  up 

At  morning-tide, 

Mighty  planet, 

Glided  o'er  grounds, 

God's  candle  bright, 

The  eternal  Lord's, 

Till  the  noble  creature 

Sank  to  her  settle. 

There  lay  many  a  warrior 

By  javelins  strewed ; 

Northern  man. 

Over  shield  shot ; 

So  the  Scots  eke. 

Weary,  war-sad. 

West-Saxons  onwards 

Throughout  the  day. 

In  bands, 

Pursued  the  footsteps 

Of  the  loathed  nations. 

They  hewed  the  fugitives 

Behind,  amain. 

With  swords  mill-shai'p. 

Mercians  refused  not 
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The  hard  hand-play 

To  any  heroes. 

Who  with  Anlaf  , 

Over  the  ocean. 

In  the  ship's  bosom. 

Fated  to  the  fight 

Five  lay 

On  the  battle-stead, 

Touthful  kings. 

By  swords  in  slumber-laid : 

So  seven  eke 

Of  Anlaf  s  earls ; 

Of  the  army  countless. 

Ship-men  and  Scots, 

There  was  made  flee. 

The  North-men's  chieftain. 

By  need  constrained. 

To  the  ship's  prow, 

With  a  little  band. 

The  bark  drove  afloat : 

The  King  departed 

On  the  fallow  flood. 

His  life  preserved. 

So  there  eke  the  sage, 

Came  by  flight 

To  his  country  north. 

Constantino, 

Hoary  warrior. 

He  had  no  cause  to  exult* 

In  the  communion  of  swords : 

Here  was  his  kindred  band 

Of  fnends  overthrown 

On  the  folk-stead, 

In  battle  slain ; 

And  his  son  he  left 

On  the  slaughter-place, 

Mangled  with  wounds, 
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Young  in  the  fight : 
He  had  no  cause  to  boast, 
Hero  grizzly-haired, 
Of  the  bill-clashing, 
The  old  deceiver ; 
Nor  Anlaf  the  moor, 

With  the  remnant  of  their  armies : 

«  «  «  « 

That  they  on  the  slaughter  field 
With  Edward's 
Offspring  played. 

♦  ♦  •  • 

Carnage  greater  has  not  been 

In  tliis  island 

Ever  yet 

Of  people  slain, 

Before  this, 

By  edges  of  swords, 

As  books  us  say, 

Old  writers. 

Since  from  the  east  hither. 

Angles  and  Saxons 

Came  to  land, 

O'er  the  broad  seas 

Britain  sought. 

Mighty  war-smiths. 

The  Welsh  o'er  came. 

Earls  most  bold, 

This  earth  obtained." 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  there 
are  an  "  Ode  on  the  Victories  of  Edofiund  Atheling  " 
(a.d.  942),  an  "Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edgar ''  (a.d.  973),  and  an  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
King  Edgar"  (a.d.  975). 

To  this  century  also  are  assigned  two  noble  frag- 
ments of  Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  versification,  viz., 

Q  2 
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"  The  Death  of  Byrthnoth  at  the  Battle  of  Maiden,"" 
and  the  "  Tale  of  Judith."  The  former  is  a  spirited 
account  of  the  prowess  of  Byrthnoth,  Ealdorman  of 
Northumbria,  in  the  battle  against  the  Danish 
invaders  in  991,  and  while  the  death  of  the  hero  is 
described  with  genuine  poetic  power,  the  general 
character  of  the  poem  is  well-sustained,  and  its 
language  flowing,  forcible,  and  remarkably  poetic. 
The  *'  Tale  of  Judith  "'^  is  a  fragment  of  a  magnifi- 
cent poem,  remarkable  for  the  continuity  of  its 
narrative,  and  its  minuteness  of  description.  Un- 
fortunately the  first  eight  sections  and  part  of  the 
ninth  are  lost.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  founded 
on  the  Apocrypha,  and  begins  with  a  part  corres- 
ponding with  the  Book  of  Judith,  Chapter  XII, 
and  1 0th  verse. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  I  have  now 
alluded  to  almost  every  fragment  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  known  to  exist,  but  there  are  two  important 
MSS.,  probably  written  in  the  same  century,  which 
call  for  more  than  a  passing  notice,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  a  number  of  alliterative  Anglo-Saxon  poems, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  interesting. 

The  first,  and  largest,  is  known  as  the  Exeter 
MS.,  which  was  translated  and  published  by  Mr. 
B.  Thorpe  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1842, 
under  the  title  of  Codex  Exoniensis.  This  MS.  was 
given  with  many  othera,  by  Leofric,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  his  diocese, 
in  1046.  The  first  106  pages  consist  of  religious 
poems  of  little  interest,  which  were  very  probably 

■»   Vide  CoDybeare's  lUnstrattons,  p.  Ixxxvii. 

»*  Vide  Sharon  Turuer'a  Hi$tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  VoL  III,  p.  309. 
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translated  from  the  Latin.  These  are  succeeded  by 
the  "  Legend  of  St.  Guthlac,"  a  metrical  paraphrase 
of  a  biography  by  Felix,  a  monk  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
"  The  Phoenix/'  very  ably  paraphrased  from  the 
Latin,  "The  Legend  of  St.  Juliana,"  "The  Wanderer," 
"The  Scop  or  Scald's  Tale,"  "The  Panther," ''The 
Whale,"  and  some  twenty  others  principally  of  a 
didactic  or  moral  tendency.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  large  number  of  metrical  enigmas  or  riddles,  and 
some  "Gnomic  Verses"  consisting  of  a  string  of 
proverbial  sentences.  This  MS.  also  contains  the 
well-known  "  Rhyming  Poem  "  of  Conybeare,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  composition,  in  which  the  author 
has  mixed  up  alliteration  with  double  and  treble 
rhymes  in  a  most  intricate  manner,  thus  sacrificing 
sense  to  sound  in  his  metrical  complications.  Fortu- 
nately this  specimen  is  unique  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. 

The  other  MS.,  known  as  the  Codex  Vercellensis^ 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Blum,  at  Vercelli,  in  Italy, 
in  1832.  It  consists  principally  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies,  and  amongst  these  of  six  hitherto  unknown, 
and  very  beautiful  sacred  poems.  These  latter  were 
translated  and  published  for  the  iElfric  Society  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  in  1843.  The  first  and  longest 
is  entitled  "  A  Legend  of  St.  Andrew,"  the  second, 
"The  Fate  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  the  third, 
"  The  Departed  Soul's  Address  to  the  Body  "  (which 
is  also  in  the  Exeter  MS.),  the  fourth,  a  religious 
fragment,  the  fifth,  "  A  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood," 
and  the  sixth,  called  by  Grimm,  "Elene,"  and  by 
Thorpe,  "  The  Invention  of  the  Cross." 

Curiously  enough,  towards  the  end  of  the  poem. 
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"  Elene,"  the  author  relinquishes  the  epic  narrative, 
and  breaks  off  into  some  lyrical  personalities,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  occurrence  of  certain  Runic 
characters  taken  together  form  the  name  Cynewulf, 
which  recurs  more  than  once  in  the  Exeter  Book 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  It  is  also 
strange  that  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Departed  Soul's 
Address  to  the  Body  "  occiu^s  in  both  manuscripts, 
and  that  in  both  codices  the  fragment  breaks  off 
with  the  same  word,  thus,  at  any  rate,  suggesting 
that  both  collections  of  poems  are  by  the  same 
author.  There  is,  unfortunately,  some  difficulty  in 
identifying  this  Cynewulf,  but  the  probability  is 
that  he  was  an  Abbot  of  Peterborough  who  died 
in  1014." 

In  the  11th  century  the  alliterative  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  received  a  temporary  check,  owing 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  William  of 
Normandy,  but  in  a  short  time  the  Anglo-Saxon 
became  the  frame-work  round  which  the  Norman 
language  gathered  and  intertwined,  resulting  in  that 
"  pure  well  of  English  undefiled  "  which  maaifested 
itself  still  later.  Notwithstanding  the  linguistic 
conflict  which  was  going  on  during  this  century,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  12th,  we  still  find  some  poems, 
and  poets  who  still  adhered  to  the  "  old  paths." 
Thus  iElfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  wrote  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints  "  in  three  series  and  in  regular  allitera- 
tive couplets; — Deor,a  poem  entitled  **The  Burthen," 
Wulfin  his  prose  and  metrical  Psalter,  published  at 
Oxford  in  1835,  under  the  title  of  "Libri  Psal- 
morum,"  and  Leofric  his  popular  songs  relating  to 

*»  Vide  Preface  to  Kemble's  Codex  Vercellensti. 
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his  patron  Hereward.     To  this  centuiy,  also,  belongs 
**  The  Death-song  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

During  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  the 
limit  of  this  Paper,  the  Norman  was  still  striving 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  result  was 
to  destroy  the  cultivated  Saxon  which  depended  for 
its  propagation  upon  literature  and  literary  men ; 
and  this  conflict  necessitated  to  some  extent  the 
neutralisation  of  the  standard  language.  Still  the 
Conquest  could  not  alter  the  fact  that  *'  the  Saxon 
language  never  ceased  to  be  the  speech  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  it  became  dialectic,  and  hence,  of 
all  those  who  wrote  between  1100  and  1350,  no  two 
of  them  are  imiform  in  dialect,  each  speaks  a  tongue 
of  his  own.**"  This  transitional  period  presents  many 
points  of  extreme  interest,  but  would  require  an 
exclusive  Paper  for  its  consideration ;  "  sufiice  it  to 
say  that  throughout  these  transitions  we  find  the 
taste  for  alliteration  steadily  persisted  in  despite  the 
temptation  to  adopt  the  metrical  romance.  Its 
thorough  establishment,  maintained  to  an  extent 
that  constituted  it  a  school  of  poetry  carried  into  a 
system  under  their  management,  together  with  its 
general  adoption  by  them,  rendered  it  the  especial 
property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  people  at 
the  time  of  its  prevalence  as  it  is  now  theirs  by  the 
rights  of  the  history  of  literature." 

Indeed,  in  the  very  century  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  English  and  Welsh  were  so  fond  of  this 
figure  of  speech,  which  Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls 
"  Annominatio,"  that  they  deemed  no  composition 

»*  Earle,  op.  eit. 
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to  be  elegant,  or  other  than  rude  and  barbarous,  in 
which  it  was  not  plentifully  employed. 

All  the  Gothic  nations  (including  under  that  term 
both  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic)  from  a  very  early 
period  used  alliteration  in  its  simplest  form,  as  a 
primitive  instinctive  principle  in  improving  the 
harmony  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  thus  it  may  have 
even  been  introduced  when  a  scant  vocabulary 
rendered  it  an  important  means  of  embellishing  the 
improvised  songs  and  incantations  of  the  Scalds  and 
Seers  of  Northern  Europe,  or  the  spirit-stbring 
appeals  of  the  Saxon  bards  at  periods  when  no 
written  language  could  afford  a  trace  of  its  existence." 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  having  traversed, 
as  we  have  done,  the  entire  period  of  Saxon  rule  in 
England,  viz.,  from  449  to  1066 — nay,  more,  to 
almost  a  century  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  we 
find  their  entire  poetical  literature  characterised  in 
a  marked  and  unequivocal  degree  by  alliteration. 
In  every  poem  to  which  I  have  referred  (and  I 
fear  T  have  wearied  you  by  their  enumeration),  there 
we  find  the  metre  regulated  and  the  rhythm  sustained 
by  its  simple  aid;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  about  this  time  alliteration  became  much  less 
frequent,  and  was  gradually  almost  superseded  by  a 
rude,  unrhymed  ballad  metre,  and  eventually  by  the 
rhymed  couplet  and  stanza ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
a  lost  art,  for  in  the  14th  century  it  blossomed  forth 
again,  and  we  find  it  pretty  equally  matched  as  a 
rival  with  the  iambic  couplet  in  rhyme,  until  the 
end  of  the  century  at  least,  when  the  victory  of  the 
latter  was  assured.      Even  after  this   it  was   not 

■•  Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  op.  cit. 
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forgotten,  for  as  Warton^  says,  "The  alliterative 
measure,  unaccompanied  with  rhyme,  and  including 
many  peculiar  Saxon  idioms  appropriated  to  poesy, 
remained  in  use  so  low  as  the  16th  century." 

But  I  must  conclude.  I  have  in  some  measure 
referred  to  almost  every  known  example  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  and  in  all  of  them  we  find  allitei-ation 
as  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  As  to  the 
literature  which  they  represent,  the  relics  which  have 
been  left  to  us  may  be  scanty,  but  are  assuredly 
enough  to  prove  its  beauty  and  its  worth.  As  Dn 
Guest  says  :  **  Vainly  shall  we  search  our  annals  for 
anything  its  equal  till  we  come  to  the  gifted  men 
who  immortalised  the  era  of  Elizabeth."*^ 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers when  they  first  landed  in  this  island  were 
bands  of  fierce,  ignorant,  idolatrous,  and  superstitious 
pirates  ;  enthusiastically  courageous,  but  habitually 
cruel.  "  Yet  from  such  ancestors  a  nation  has,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  centuries  been  formed,  which, 
inferior  to  none  in  every  moral  and  intellectual  merit, 
is  superior  to  every  other  in  the  love  and  possession 
of  useful  liberty;  a  nation  which  cultivates  with 
equal  success  the  elegancies  of  art,  the  ingenious 
labours  of  industry,  the  energies  of  war,  the 
researches  of  science,  and  the  richest  productions  of 
genius."^ 

In  regarding  the  history,  or  in  estimating  the 
character  of  the  English  language  or  literature,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  source  of  both  is 

«  Engliih  Poetry,  Vol.  I,  p.  314. 

w  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  106. 

"  Sharon  Turaer,  op.  cit.,  Vol  III,  p.  1. 
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to  be  found  amongst  our  early  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
and  the  heritage  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us 
constitutes  not  only  the  preponderating  element  in 
the  one,  but  the  simple  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the 
other.  From  our  rude  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  has 
sprung  our  race,  which  is  still  distinguished  for  that 
sturdy  independence  and  manly  self-reliance  which 
we  have  inherited  from  them,  a  language  which  is 
spread  and  spoken  **  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  and  a  literature  which 
is  the  study,  the  envy,  and  the  glory  of  the  world. 
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[Read  June  24^  1891.] 

In  introducing  a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  directly  approached,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  indirectly  by  various  investi- 
gators whose  learning  and  ability  have  produced 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  our  language. 
And  although  my  researches  had  been  made  quite 
on  their  own  footing,  as  at  that  time  I  was  not 
even  aware  of  such  investigations  by  others,  the 
subsequent  study  of  those  works  has  enabled  me  to 
avoid  crude  conclusions,  has  aided  me  in  many 
matters  of  difficulty,  and  has  given  me  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  my  own  investigations  have 
led  me  to  several  points  of  the  subject  not  apparently 
treated  of  by  any  preceding  author. 

Of  course  I  was  not  altogether  without  authority 
in  my  investigations,  but  had  taken  foreign  authors 
to  assist  me,  and  these  I  now  find  so  ably  commented 
on  by  English  writers  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
avoid  as  misleading,  writings  which  otherwise  I 
should  have  looked  on  as  the  highest  authorities. 

At  a  glance  it  becomes  apparent  that  Italian  and 
British  authors  must  necessarily  be  better  examiners 
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of  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  respective 
languages  than  foreigners,  and  although  the  subject 
will  not  permit  that  the  great  amount  of  Teutonic 
thought  which  has  been  given  to  it  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  yet  it  is  a  singular  corroboration  of 
the  argument,  that  this  Teutonic  feature  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  intermediate  influences  exerted 
on  the  people  hereafter  mentioned,  their  pursuits 
and  their  languages,  at  the  remote  period  under 
consideration,  in  their  transit  through  the  various 
Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  nationalities  then  and  still 
existing  between  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean. 

To  show,  in  the  first  instance,  that  a  defined  line 
of  people,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  communication, 
existed  between  Britain  and  the  shores  of  Italy, 
and  its  neighbouring  islands  in  very  remote  times, 
I  may  quote  two  widely  difierent  authorities.  Dr. 
John  William  Donaldson,  Lecturer  on  Classical 
Literature  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Exa- 
miner in  the  University  of  London,  who,  in  his  work 
upon  Varro,  after  quoting  a  national  term  which 
exists  from  North  Britain  to  the  shores  of  Italy, 
adds,  "  thus  we  trace  this  distinctive  appellation  from 
Scandinavia  (he  might  have  said  Britain)  to  the 
north  of  Italy ^  in  a  line  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
parallel  of  longitude.'* 

He  then  says,  "  The  ethnographic  importance  oi 
the  name  can  scarcely  be  overrated  ;  for  it  not  only 
tells  us  that  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  line  upon 
which  it  is  found  were  generally  pure  Sclavonian, 
but  it  tells  us  as  plainly  that  the  tribes  to  the  west 
were  equally  pure  branches  of  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  or 
Low  German  race." 
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On  the  Anthropological  aspect  of  the  subject 
Professor  Huxley  remarks,  that  the  blond,  long- 
headed, tall  races  which  have  inhabited  Scandinavia 
for  the  last  2,000  years,  and  which  are  largely 
prominent  in  the  British  Islands,  were  clearly  the 
races  who,  between  the  fifth  and  second  centuries 
B.C.,  made  the  incursions  into  Italy  and  Greece,  thus 
again  showing  a  direct  line  of  race  occupation, 
which  we  know  extended  ultimately  as  far  south  as 
Africa. 

1  may  mention  incidentally,  as  I  have  quoted  from 
Professor  Huxley's  Paper  of  November,  1890,^  that 
in  the  same  Paper  he  states  points  relating  to 
Etruria  which  are  very  similar  to  those  in  my  Paper 
read  before  the  British  Association  at  Leeds  in 
September,  1890,  and  which  was  fully  reported  at 
that  time.  Professor  Huxley's  Paper  must  at  the 
same  time  have  been  in  the  press.  I  mention  this 
simply  to  retain  the  credit  of  the  originality  of  my 
own  observations,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
were  not  derived  from  Professor  Huxley. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  draw  your  attention 
to  some  physical  illustrations  of  objects,  the  pursuit 
for  which  led  me  to  my  own  investigations,  of  which 
this  Paper  is  a  partial  exponent. 

Although,  strictly,  these  should  not  be  introduced 
into  a  philological  discourse,  yet  as  they  led  me  to 
my  conclusions,  and  also  tend  very  much  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  linguistic  points  I  propose  to  bring 
forward,  they  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

They  give  examples  of  art  works,  including  roads, 
tumuli,  cromlechs,  circles,  hill  scarpings,  serpentine 

>  Nineteenth  Centttty,  for  November,  1890,  p.  750. 
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earthworks,  stel»,  masonry,  metallurgy,  and  fictile 
objects,  which  exist  along  the  geographical  courses 
which  have  just  been  described,  and  which  appear  as 
characteristic  of  those  courses  as  the  linguistic 
examples  which  accompany  them,  and  as  the 
exhumated  relics  found  in  their  several  vicinities. 

I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  one  reference 
to  them.  In  1881  I  opened  a  mound  in  the  park  of 
Scott  of  Gala,  near  Galashiels,  and  found  a  remark- 
able reliquary  in  the  head  of  the  animal  form  of  the 
mound  [exhibited  on  a  diagram — J.  S.  P.].  From 
long  researches  in  North- Western  Scotland  I  felt 
justified  in  stating  at  once  that  the  mound  was  the 
work  of  the  builders  of  the  brochs. 

No  broch  was  then  known  to  be  in  the  county, 
but  in  1882  one  was  discovered  on  Gala  Water, 
and  a  second,  said  to  be  the  largest  but  one  in 
Scotland,  has  just  been  discovered  near  it  on  the 
Catrail,  fi'om  which  it  is  clear  my  inference  was  well 
founded. 

As  these  illustrations  are  not  the  subject  of  this 
Paper  but  only  accompaniments,  the  references  to 
them  will  be  slight ;  the  more  so  as  they  have 
formed  illustrations  to  Papers  before  special  learned 
societies  in  which  they  illustrated  directly  the 
subjects  of  such  Papers  to  audiences  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  particular  matters  they  referred 
to. 

I  may  launch  the  subject  by  a  familiar  example, 
running  at  once  to  and  from  the  two  extremes  of  the 
geographical  position. 

The  first  word  in  Virgil's  Bucolics,  "  Tityrus,'* 
generally  pronounced  Tit-yrus,  which  is  more  easy 
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and  probably  was  the  original  pronunciation,  means 
inequality  of  appearance;    also  a    reed,  from  the 
varying  lengths  of  the  pandean  pipes ;  also  a  shep-   ' 
herd,  from    the    fact   of   the    shepherd,  or    rather 
goatherd,  wearing  the  shaggy  undressed  skin  of  the 
goat    in    the    rural    districts    in    central   ItaJy,  a 
picturesque  attire  which  railroad  intercourse  is  fast 
removing.     It  also  means  a  rustic,  or  as  we  say  a 
rough,  though  that  term  is  now  otherwise  applied. 
In  the  case  in   point    it    probably  refers    to    the 
ir^wtlitks  arising  from  the    sun's   rays    piercing 
through   the  foliage  of  the  wide-spreading  beech 
tree. 

In  architecture,  "  rustic  "  means  a  surface  with 
indents  and  projections.  Tityre,  rural  Italian  ;  per- 
haps from  the  local  Italian  "Titan,"  "sun,"  the 
Latin  tltillo^  to  move,  tUUlans,  wavering ;  Icelandic 
titray  to  shake  or  quiver  ;  British,  tityVy  to  whirl ; 
Old  English,  Totyr,  and  the  modem  Titter,  used  in 
the  children's  game  of  "  Titter  cum  Totter,"  or 
"  See  Saw,"  in  Suffolk. 

This  does  not  appear  in  German  at  all,  the  only 
approaching  word,  Triller,  being  the  Italian  trillo, 
to  quiver,  quaver,  or  shake,  and  clearly  a  musical 
introduction. 

In  East  Anglia  the  play  at  "  See  Saw "  is  still 
accompanied  by  a  rustic  rhyme.  The  motion  of 
ducks  going  into  water  is  that  of  heads  all  up  and 
down,  or  to  use  another  rustic  expression,  all 
"hobbledy  bobbledy,"  which  is  an  equivalent  to 
the  motion  of  shaking  or  wavering.  Ducks  have 
nothing  to  do  with  "See  Saw,"  but  appear  intro- 
duced  into  the  following  childish  rhyme,  uttered 
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during  that  game,  as  a  sort  of  explanatory  tautology 
emphasizing  the  first  word. 

"  Titter  cum  tawtah  (pronounced  taughter). 
The  ducks  in  the  water ; 
Titter  cum  tahtah  (pronounced  tarter). 
The  drakes  follow  arter." 

Notwithstanding  the  very  few  Etruscan  words 
absolutely  known  to  us,  there  is  one  which  approaches 
to  this.  On  a  stela  in  the  museum  at  Bologna  is 
an  Etruscan  inscription  in  which  is  the  word  Tit- 
lalus. 

The  **  overpartiality  for  the  use  of  X  "  {I)  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  as  well  as  the  change 
of  p  (r)  into  A.  (Z)  ;  so  that  this  word  may  fairly  be 
read  Tlterus^  or  in  the  rustic  vernacular,  and  as 
popularized  with  us,  TlteruSy  and  is  clearly  Etrus- 
can. 

As  such  synonymes  and  those  following  must 
have  been  introduced  by  people  either  passing  from 
Britain  to  Italy  or  the  reverse,  some  of  the  points 
submitted  by  me  at  Oxford,  slightly  touching  on 
places  of  occupation,  and  then  the  nomenclature 
attaching  to  such  localities,  in  which  I  was  quite 
unexpectedly  supported,  as  to  pre-Roraan  works,  by 
practical  engineers,  and  on  other  points  by  philolo- 
gists, and  on  both  by  the  then  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Bellamy,  might,  if  time  per- 
mitted, further  elucidate  the  subject.  For  which 
purpose  my  Paper  read  at  Oxford,  and  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
and  my  Paper  read  at  Leeds  in  1890,  before  the 
British  Association,  should  be  consulted  (see  Post- 
scHpt). 
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That  the  travels  and  traflSo  of  the  ancients  were 
associated  with  their  Deities  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  horned  Isis — -the  moon — was  the  guide  of  the 
Phoenician  eailors ;  and  we  find  a  goddess,  in  the 
locality  of  bronze  making  in  Asia  Minor,  called 
Anderina,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ^ 
clearly  the  same  as  the  Andenda  of  Britain,  where 
the  eastern  coast  tin  trafiic  must  have  been  in  force, 
and  in  the  great  wood  of  which  place  smelting  was 
no  doubt  carried  on  to  reduce  th^  bulk  for  sea  transit, 
as  in  recent  times  was  done  in  iron.  Indeed,  the 
smelting  works  here  associated  with  iron  resemble 
the  smelting  works  still  found  in  Cornwall. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  identification  by 
Professor  Donaldson  of  a  tribal  word  running  from 
the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe  in,  as  he  states, 
the  same  parallel  of  longitude.  The  people  he  refers 
to  are  the  Wends;  his  authority  is  sufficient  without 
my  repeating  it, 

I  prefer  to  trace  other  people  in  the  same  route, 
by  their  place-names. 

Thus  ArdeUy  a  pre-Roman  district  on  the  Ryknield 
way  in  Warwickshire,  is  followed  at  once  in  Northern 
Gaul,  and  according  to  Strabo,  as  far  east  as  the 
North  Sea — the  district  immediately  opposite  to 
what  Caasar  describes  as  the  altogether  maritime 
parts  of  Britain — by  the  great  forest  of  Ardennes 
— now  comprised  within  a  French  Department 
and  a  Belgian  Province ;  and  by  Ardenno,  in 
the  Valteline,  Ardea^  in  Latium,  south  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  was  reached  by  the  via  Ardeatina,  Ardettus, 
near  Athens,  Arda,  in  Thrace,  Ardania,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  Ardanda^  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 

VOL.  XV.  K 
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Bonesus,  called  the  city  of  the  seven  gods,  Ardelicia, 
near  Verona,  noted  for  its  trading,  and  by  similar 
place-names  in  Assyria,  Persia,  Dalmatia  and  Spain. 
In  or  near  all  these  were  noted  forests ;  they  were 
all  connected  with  tin  and  bronze  in  commerce  ;  and 
the  woods  were  no  doubt  sought  for  smelting,  cast- 
ing and  working  metals. 

But  near  the  place  we  commenced  with, -4 rrfen,  in 
Britain,  were  established  one  of  Professor  Donald- 
son's tribes,  the  Vennones,  and  on  the  Baltic,  on 
what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig,  were  the  VenedcBy 
close  to  the  Electrides  Insulce,  the  amber  islands, 
and  these  are  the  people  whom  Professor  Donaldson 
traces  down  to  Italy.  But  the  two  words  Ardy  and 
Wend  or  Weind,  are  often  found  near  each  other,  in 
addition  to  the  case  of  the  Vennones  at  Arden. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  district  of  the  Brochs,  Arden 
three  times  on  the  Lochs  west  of  Ben  Fenue,  then 
Loch  Ard  and  Loch  Venacher,  Ards  Beg  in  the 
country  of  the  Venntenii  in  Donegal,  Arda  Massila 
in  the  district  of  the  Vennenses  in  Spain,  and  Ardea, 
south  of  the  Vennones,  in  Rhaetia  on  the  road  to 
Etruria,  precisely  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
Vennones  in  Britain,  and  others. 

Indeed  this  part  of  the  subject  can  be  almost  in- 
definitely extended,  for,  as  Professor  Donaldson  shows, 
the  Wends  are  the  same  people,  whether  spelled 
with  the  initial  V  or  W,  and  whether  with  the  i  or  a 
So  that  the  Vindili  and  the  Vindilici  are  the  same  as 
the  Venedi  and  Venedici,  and  these  names  are  almost 
always  found  side  by  side  in  the  various  districts 
which  still  exist,  showing  the  same  local  variations 
of  the  sound  of  e  and  i,  just  as  Csesar  mentions  in 
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the  same  sentence  the  Veueli  or  Unelli  and  the 
Ventti. 

Professor  Donaldson  considered  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  their  wandering  habits,  which 
agrees  exactly  with  carriers  by  trade  routes,  although 
that  point  has  escaped  him. 

To  me,  the  probability  that  they  wandered  ^br  a 
p^trpose  far  outweighs  the  supposition  that  they 
wandered  for  the  sake  of  wandering.  But  incident- 
ally, Professor  Donaldson  gives,  unwittingly,  a  much 
more  explanatory  meaning  of  their  name  by  directly 
afterwards  instancing  the  changes  of  certain  old 
Italian  and  Latin  words  which  bear  on  the  subject, 
though  he  in  no  way  says  so.  Thus,  he  gives  veiido 
or  venum-dOy  I  sell ;  veneo,  I  go  for  sale,  &c.,  i.e.,  our 
vend ;  the  Italian  vena,  abundance  ;  venale,  to  be 
sold  ;  the  Pelasgic  vene,  pointed  out  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Crawford  as  part  of  a  compound  word  in  Etruria 
occurring  in  bargains,  as  a  compensation  to  witnesses, 
and  our  word  vendu,  for  a  public  auction,  is  through- 
out, clearly  a  word,  and,  as  applied,  a  name  indicating 
commerce,  and  commercial  people. 

But  we  can  follow  by  their  place-names  other  trade 
routes  than  those  indicated  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
and  those  already  quoted  from  my  own  observations. 
This  time  to  begin  in  the  East  and  terminate  in 
Britain. 

And  there  is  one  name  of  great  interest,  only 
indirectly  connected  with  Britain,  with  which  I  may 
introduce  the  subject,  viz.  : — 

Pisa  on  the  Alpheus,  afterwards  known  as  Olympia. 
Here  were  those  great  works,  in  which  the  Olympian 
Zeus  was  constructed,  and  the  marble  and  bronze 

R  2 
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figures  of  the  athletes  were  made,  supplied  no  doubt 
by  the  Phoenicians :  Pisa,  on  the  Arno,  in  Etruria, 
clearly  the  seaport  for  Etruscan  commerce,  and  their 
great  bronze  manufactures,  supplied  no  doubt  by 
their  own  ships.  But  both  these  places  are  so 
extremely  ancient  that  they  must  have  been  trading 
ports  before  the  Phcenicians  came  to  Britain. 

There  is  yet  a  thu-d  Pisa,  near  Massilia  (Marseilles), 
the  port  no  doubt  sought  by  the  other  two  for  tin, 
either  from  Spain  or  Britain,  a  highly  commercial 
place,  and  noted  amongst  other  things  for  its  com- 
merce  in  wool.  The  attempts  ,to  derive  the  word 
Pisa  are  many,  but  there  is  one  which  connects  it 
with  the  word  light  =  bright,  a  term  often  used  as 
indicative  of,  or  synonymous  with,  tin,  which  from 
its  brightness  was  used  to  plate  armour. 

Looking  on  P  as  the  initial  of  Porta,  a  word  not 
in  Greek,  but  an  ancient  local  Italian  word,  our  port, 
we  have  left  what  is  akin  to  the  cssir,  CBsa,  cbs,  the 
bright  gods,  the  bright  metals,  so  that  Pisa  may 
be  the  port  for  metals.  Each  of  these  places  is 
locally  connected  with  Hercules,  who  was  the  bright 
sun. 

But  to  take  a  line  direct  from  the  East  to  Britain, 
—and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  names  I  quote, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  first  quoted  on  the  ancient 
British  roads, — are  on  such  tracts  alone.  Basa, 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  clearly  Phoenician,  Basanites 
mons,  in  the  Nile  valley,  the  stone  of  which  was 
used  in  the  assay  of  metals.  Basses,  an  extensive 
place,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  near  Cyparissa 
on  the  Nena,  probably  so  named  from  its  trade  in 
copper  with  Cyprus,  as  the  latter  was  so  named  from 
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its  production  of  copper ;  and  the  celebrated  temple 
of  which  place  {Basses)  was  as  far  off  as  the  Alphaeus, 
showing  the  great  extent  of  the  district,  of  which 
Phigalia  was  probably  a  suburb.  Bassiana^  in  Paii- 
nonia,  by  the  Danubian  route  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
which  was  continued  by  Basilia,  now  Basel  or  B41e, 
a  distinguished  mart  for  commerce,  as  its  title  of 
CivitaSy  in  the  Notitiay  indicates,  a  place  distinguished 
by  having  one  of  the  Tvppoi  or  towers  which  marked 
the  Danubian  route,  and  to  which  I  hope  time  may 
permit  reference.  Thence  to  Britain  by  the  Rhine 
was  easy. 

The  commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf  referred  to 
under  Basa  followed  the  northern  route  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  And  in  Sarmatia,  which  was  the  north- 
western boundary  of  that  sea,  and  which  extended 
thence  to  the  Baltic,  were  the  Bastarnce,  a  powerful 
people,  whose  incursions  into  the  Danubian  provinces 
are  evidence  of  their  wishing  to  arrest  that  com- 
merce. 

That  this  was  the  eastern  trade  course  is  clear 
from  the  next  place  on  the  way  to  Britain,  viz., 
Basilia,  which  is  called  by  some  writers  Baltia,  by 
some  Basilia,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  producing  the 
exchange  article  for  tin,  viz.,  amber. 

There  was  also  a  sea  route  connected  with  the 
earUest  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
where  the  Bastetdni  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south 
coast,  from  Calpe  on  the  west,  to  Barea  on  the  east ; 
not  improbably  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques,  who 
evidently  subsequently  became  the  inland  carriers 
of  tin. 

This  route  from  the  Nile  was  evidently  approached 
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by  way  of  Basta,  near  Otranto,  in  Apulia.  This 
was  a  most  important  place,  where  the  Etrurians 
and  Phoenicians  must  have  held  exchange  marts,  and 
the  sepulchres  of  which  place  were  noted  for  con- 
taining vases,  arms,  and  other  objects  in  bronze,  and 
a  very  remarkable  inscription  in  the  Messapian 
dialect.  In  Britain  this  name  still  remains  in  Cum- 
berland and  in  Wales,  both  mineral  districts,  Bassen- 
thwaite  in  the  first  and  Bassalcg  near  the  great  port 
of  Cardiif. 

On  the  statement  of  Sanchoniathon,  quoted 
in  my  Paper  at  Oxford,  already  referred  to,  the 
Phoenician  IL,  and  the  Hebrew  EL  =  God.  It 
indicated  Bel  or  Baal  or  Bal ;  thus  B  became  a 
prefix,  and  may  be  such  a  prefix  in  this  case ;  and 
an  example  of  its  being  so  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
Bastetani  in  the  south  of  Spain,  the  chief  town  of 
their  district  being  ^5ta  instead  of  jBa^ta.  The 
population  consisted  of  Iberians  and  Phoenicians, 
and  Appian  calls  them  by  a  name  including  both  of 
those  people,  B\aaTo(l>oLPLK€s.  The  use  and  disuse  of 
the  B  in  this  case  indicates  two  periods  of  Phoenician 
occupation,  or  at  least  of  expression,  as  if  the  B 
was  an  introduction,  the  place  is  noted  for  its  very 
ancient  coinage.  , 

Astapa  in  the  same  district  is  a  second  example  of 
the  disuse  of  the  B.  Asta  was  the  name  of  a  chief 
city  of  Liguria,  which  was  just  north  of  Etruria,  in 
which  country  the  words  as  or  cbs,  bronze,  appear 
original.  So  that,  as  in  the  case  of  P^a,  the  cw,  or 
€BS,  indicates  the  place  of  bright  metal,  and  as  here, 
again,  the  locality  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  the  sun, 
we  may  add,  the  place  of  the  bright  gods,  the  JEsir 
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of  the  Scandinavians — and  Esar  of  the  Etruscans. 
This  word  also  accompanies  the  routes  of  traffic  in 
AsOy  Azof,  Asolay  JEscaut,  Etsch,  Eschy  and  with  many 
terminations,  Escott,  Esels,  Eseus^  Esha,  Esher,  kc. 
The  initial  C  was  used  in  the  bilingual  Etruscan 
inscriptions  for  CaiuSy  to  imply  force,  strength,  power 
and  presence.  Placed  before  the  Etruscan  JEsar,  it 
forms  CoBsaTf  no  doubt  used  as  a  religious  surname  ; 
and  that  came  iuto  distinct  use  on  the  Imperial 
rulers  of  Rome  having  divine  honours  while  living. 

It  might  seem,  therefore  that  Ccesar  implies  the 
power  and  presence  of  the  bright  gods.  No  other 
meaning  out  of  the  four  usually  given  is  to  the  point. 

In  my  Paper  at  Oxford  I  confined  myself  to  locali- 
ties in  Britain,  but  having  now  followed  these  routes 
from  the  East  to  Britain  by  the  names  of  the  people, 
on  the  great  tin  traffic  routes,  the  enquiry  can  be 
carried  in  the  direction  followed  by  Professor  Donald- 
son  in  his  search  for  the  Wends,  may  I  say  the 
VencUf  or  Vendors  of  commerce  ? 

Before  quitting  the  Baltic,  with  its  amber  pro- 
ductions, which  must  have  constituted  it  the  great 
mart  of  Northern  exchange,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

The  enquiry  I  have  so  far  pursued  throws  light 
on  the  subject,  and  leads  to  suggestions  rather  more 
definite  than  any  that  have  been  given.  If  the 
words  found  on  the  old  roads  of  traffic  in  Britain, 
Bed,  Bel,  Bil,  or  without  the  B,  Al,  El,  11,^  ccmtinue 
on  the  route  named  by  Professor  Donaldson,  and 
similar  tin  carrying  routes,  and  are  rarely  found 
elsewhere,  it  is  no  great  assumption  to  suppose  that 

■  See  infoxt  as  to  my  Paper  at  Oxford. 
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they  were  expressions  used  by  commercial  travellers 
along  those  routes^  whether  they  formed  part  of 
their  vernacular  language  or  not. 

Still  stronger  will  be  the  grounds  for  concluding 
BO,  if  it  is  found  that  the  same  words  with  their 
toutative  initials  follow  the  others  side  by  side. 

And  if  at  the  termination  of  the  route  it  is  found 
that  unmistakable  words  of  the  original  local  ver- 
nacular occur  which  still  exist  in  Britain  where  they 
cannot  have  been  indigenous,  there  is  cumula- 
tive evidence  not  only  as  to  the  route,  but  as  to  the 
people  from  whom  the  words  were  derived. 

The  Baltic  has  been  assumed^  by  a  very  difficult 
line  of  argument,  viz.,  that  of  eponyms,  to  be  derived 
from  BalL  But  the  only  word  we  can  so  find  is 
halteus^  belt,  and  this  word  is  Etruscan.  It  is  more 
easily  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  island  already 
quoted  as  Baltia.  This,  however^  comes  very  near  to 
Balteus,  which  was  a  military  metallic  girdle>  a  zone, 
a  circle,  a  circle  of  brightness,  exactly  that  which 
would  meet  the  Phoenician  view  of  the  sun's  (Baal's) 
course* 

The  Etruscans,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
PhcEnicians,  may  have  adopted  it.  But  then  w^hat 
did  the  Etruscans  want  in  the  Baltic  ? 

If  we  may  follow  the  use  of  the  initial  of  the 
great  god  of  a  people,  for  which  I  have  shown 
examples,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Etruscan  deity 
which  most  affected  the  Etruscans  was  Tages,  whose 
laws  governed  every  action,  whose  influence  con* 
trolled  every  condition  of  their  lives.  It  will  be 
found  that  all  the  words  mentioned  in  Britain 
followed  the  course  from  the  Baltic  southwards  ;  and 
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Bal  in  partioular.  As,  therefore,  the  great  exchange 
mart  would  have  been  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  indicative  name  of  the  merchan- 
dize which  had  travelled  with  it  from  Cornwall 
would  be  the  name  by  which  it  was  exchanged* 

The  Greek  word  fieraXXoi/,  Latin,  metallum^  our 
metal,  meant  at  first  a  pit  or  cave  where  anything 
was  sought  for  by  digging,  hence  a  mine,  and  any 
mineral  found  in  a  mine.  The  Phoenician  word  is 
unknown.  In  Cornwall  bal  means  a  mine  to  this 
day,  a  word  no  doubt  originating  in  the  frequent 
use  of  it  in  the  invocations  of  the  Phoenicians,  and, 
as  is  the  case  in  Greek,  it  would  be  applied  equally 
to  the  products  of  the  mine,  probably  by  the 
Phoenicians  themselves,  who,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
placed  all  their  undertakings  under  the  direction 
of  Baal.  But  the  people  to  whom  the  goods 
were  sold  were  under  the  direction  and  protection 
of  Tages^  and  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  place  of  exchange  would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  names  of  both  the  deities,  i.e.^  the 
exchange  from  Bal  to  Tages,  or  from  the  people 
of  Bal  to  the  people  of  Tages,  and  the  bal  with  the 
initial  T  is  thus  obtained.  Not  only  hae  the  word 
no  equivalent  in  any  language,  but  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject  admit  that  there  has  certainly  been 
a  change  of  language  here,  though  to  what  extent 
they  do  not  suggest.  The  only  evidence  of  such 
change  appears  to  be  the  presence  of  certain  alien 
words  which  not  only  run  from  Britain  to  the  conti- 
nent, as  I  have  stated>  but  there  flow  in  return, 
along  tlie  same  route  from  South  Europe  to  Britain, 
other  alien  words  belonging  to  the  languages  of  pre- 
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Eoman  Italy ;  an  example  has  just  been  given   of 
the  amalgamation  of  names  in  'B\aLaTOfj>oivuc€s. 

I  have  tabulated  here,  though  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  full  list,  the  names  quoted  as  existing^ 
in  Britain  together  with  other  countries  in  which 
they  occur,  and  in  effect  we  have  a  continuous  line 
of  these  words  bs  in  Britain,  avoiding  all  vernacular 
words    of  such   localities,   as   the   often   recurring 
Wilhelm  in  Germany,  the  Moorish  El  in  Spain,  and 
the  like,  and  the  enumeration  is  as  follows,  though 
there  must  be  many  other  instances  than  those  now 
quoted,  as  in  the  old  routes  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
especially  in  Etruria  and  Piedmont  many  remnant's 
of  these  old  trades  and  their  merchants  are  still  well 
known  locally. 

But  if  what  I  have  suggested  as  to  Tages  is  admis- 
sible, and  we  have  it  abundantly  in  the  other  words, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  it  may  be 
expected  that  this  word  should  also  be  found  along 
those  routes  and  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
geographical  position.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  on 
the  trade  routes,  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  on  the  way  to  the  Baltic,  by 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  leading  to  North  Bussia,  but 
even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is 
known  the  Etruscans  had  commerce,  in  two  cases  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  brochs  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Etruria  itself. 
It  is  a  very  unusual  form  of  word  and  is  found 
nowhere  else. 

It  forms  the  initial  syllable  of  Tag-amay  Tag-anty 
Tag-elelj  like  B  before  the  Hebrew  EL,  God  =  to 
the  God  Tages,  Tag-dempt,  Tag-it,  Tag-remaret  in 
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Africa,  Taga,  Tag-anai,  Tag-anrog  (between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof),  Tag-ilsk,  in  the 
eastern  route  to  the  North  Sea  by  Russia;  Tagr- 
Uctcozzo,  in  or  on  the  borders  of  Etniria,  thence 
northwards  Tagliamento,  a  port,  and  Tagliamevto, 
a  river  of  commerce  in  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice ;  Tag-eivryleriy  in*  Switzerland ;  Tag-mer- 
sheim^  in  Germany  ;  I'ag-gart,  in  Scotland ;  and  Tog- 
mon,  and  Tag-oaty  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland ;  and 
by  way  of  Spain,  the  Tagus,  Tagrtis,  Tagrouus,  &c., 
and  Be-tana  in  Donegal  and  Teignmouth.  Our 
childish  expression  *'  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,"  what- 
ever may  have  originated  it,  is  clearly  equivalent  to 
Tages'  untrimmed  messenger  in  the  goat's  skin, 
with  the  goat's  tail  bobbing  on  his  garment. 

Baltic  and  Basta,  the  two  great  marts  in  the 
Baltic  and  in  the  Mediterranean  are  both  composed 
of  Bal  and  Tages. 

But  if  the  matter  was  confined  to  place-names 
alone,  it  might  be  thought  to  be  only  indicative,  and 
further  information  might  be  required.  That  such 
information  abounds  I  feel  sure,  awaiting  only  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  language  ;  mean- 
while even  our  limited  knowledge  corroborates  the 
existence  of  early  words  in  the  Italian  vernacular 
still  existing  in  Britain. 

It  is  well  known  how  largely  the  Romans 
borrowed  from  the  more  early  settled  surrounding 
nations,  their  language,  religion,  laws,  and  customs. 
The  retention  of  the  word  "latin"  shows  how 
powerfully  the  Latin  nation  influenced  the  Romans, 
who  claimed  to  be  their  conquerors,  but  whose 
highest  Caesars  were  as  eager  to  claim  descent  from 
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that  race,  as  their  proudest  Kings  were  from  the 
conquered  people  of  Etruria.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Angles  did  just  the  same  with  us,  that  is,  the 
English  language  is  called  by  their  name.  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy  speak  of  the  Suevi  as  Angli.  But 
these  Suevi  were  clearly  not  the  j)eople  who  came 
from  Anglen  in  Scandinavia,  and  who  appear  to 
have  been  these  carriers  and  merchants,  and  whose 
transit  may  have  led  to  the  mistake.  They  probably 
went  sti-aight  to  and  from  Etruria,  and  were  either 
Etruscans  or  Latins*  It  is  singular  that  by  the 
transposition  of  letters,  as  is  continually  done  in  the 
provinces,  the  word  Latins  may  have  been  changed 
into  Angles.  It  is  true  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  interchange  of  G  and  T,  the  only  difficulty,  but 
popularly  g  and  t  are  sought  to  be  interchanged 
phonetically  in  "Titter  cum  taughter*'  in  Eiist 
Anglia.  Most  of  the  rivers  in  Britain  facing  the 
land  of  the  Angles  have  the  initial  T — ^as  Tay, 
Tyne,  Tees,  &c. 

Some  of  the  words  in  the  two  languages  are  the 
same  phonetically  and  are  synonymous  in  meaning, 
but  are  not  always  formed  by  the  same  letters.  This 
does  not  much  affect  the  subject,  as  the  frequent 
interchange  of  letters  in  the  various  dialects  and 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations,  and  indeed  with  modern  ones, 
as  the  Spanish,  Welsh,  Eomaic,  &c.,  and  the  wide 
difference  in  the  orthographic  formation  of  words  in 
the  English  of  Alfred,  Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare 
clearly  shows.  Where  we  do  feel  on  sure  ground,  it 
is  not  even  from  phonetical  agreement,  or  synony- 
mous meaning,  but  from  bi -lingual  inscriptions,  which 
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are  really   equivalents,  or   translations  one  of  the 
other. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  have,  however,  been 
made  from  the  study  of  such  bi-lingual  inscriptions, 
by  men  of  great  learning,  and  at  least  command  our 
respect  from  the  large  amount  of  thought  and  labour 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

On  such  ground  a  curious  suggestion  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  bears  singularly  on  the  initial  B,  as 
quoted  in  several  foregoing  instances.  His  Lordship 
gives  only  inferential  reasons  for  the  assertion,  but 
says  this  "  must "  have  been  so.  For  the  Greek  word 
Delphi,  AcXi^oi,  in  the  form  SeX^l^,  he  gives  as  an 
equivalent  Belphin,  BeX^ii^c,  and  for  the  early  form 
Zv€\<f}oC  written  Z^ScX^ol,  the  B  and  V  being  equiva- 
lents. This  is,  geographically,  quite  within  roach  of 
the  Babylonian  B,  and  in  the  word  Bal,  which  has 
already  been  considered,  of  which  the  phonetic  v 
from  b  is  the  equivalent  even  now  in  Welsh,  would 
be  val,  a  hollow,  our  vale,  hence  a  mine.  Assuming 
that  val  was  used  in  British  for  a  mine,  its  change  to 
Bal  to  agree  with  the  Phoenician  Bal,  would  be 
spontaneous,  and  also  suflGiciently  near  to  the  old 
Italian  uallem,  Latin  vallum^  to  have  been  fully 
understood  by  the  Etruscans  as  produce  from  a 
mine. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked  : — Is  it  probable  that 
words  introduced  into  Britain  more  than  2,000,  per- 
haps  3,000  years  ago,  and  not  belonging  to  any  of 
the  native  languages,  can  have  existed  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  an  unaltered  state  ?  In  asking  myself 
this  question,  which  was  a  great  difficulty  with  me, 
I  answered  it  from  my  own  experience,  having  ex- 
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humed,  and  having  still  by  me  in  the  contents  of 
ancient  tombs,  fictile  vases  of  the  most  ancient 
types,  so  thin  that  their  own  weight  will  break 
them  if  they  are  lifted  incautiously,  and'  yet  which 
time  and  the  tomb  have  not  affected.  And  my  con- 
clusion was  this  :  These  words  fell  into  disuse  from 
the  national  language,  and  were  used  quite  locally, 
the  speakers  not  even  knowing  their  meaning,  and 
so  being  unable  to  alter  them,  like  the  relics  in  a 
tomb  of  which  the  name,  family,  and  very  race  is 
lost. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  came  on  the  following 
observation  by  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford.  "  The  im- 
pression left  upon  me  is  a  doubt  whether  the  singu- 
larly simple  character  of  the  Etrusc>an  arises  from  its 
representing  the  ancient  Teutonic  in  its  undeveloped 
youth,  laid  up  and  preserved  to  us  in  a  state  of 
crystallised  immobility^  or  the  same  ancient  lan- 
guage in  a  state  of  disintegration  and  decay,  the 
consequence  of  long  isolation  within  a  circle  of 
antagonistic  dialects  with  which  it  would  not  mingle, 
and  under  whose  influence  it  gradually  withered  and 
died  out." 

This  thought  gives  us  two  views,  the  first  similar 
to  my  own,  the  last  accounting  perhaps  for  the 
smallness  of  the  vocabulary  at  our  disposal. 

And  with  this  thought  at  hand  the  following 
synonymes  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  some  of  the 
words  appear  only  to  exist  in  this  country  and  in 
Etruria,  and  also  appear  never  to  have  naturalised 
themselves  on  the  way. 

They  give  an  insight  into  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people  which  bears  on  our  own  history,  and 
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upon  a  part  of  it  clearly  misunderstood   by  Csasar 
from  his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

As  to  che  paucity  in  number  of  Etruscan  words 
known  to  us,  it  arises  first  no  doubt  from  the  de- 
molition of  their  archives  ;  for  the  Umbrian  bronze 
tablets  which  exist,  but  which  we  cannot  read, 
prove  that  records  were  kept. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  paucity  of  words,  as  in 
the  paucity  of  words  which  are  understood,  and 
which  are  explained  beyond  doubt  by  the  parallel 
Latin  inscriptions. 

These,  though  multitudinous,  are  always  so  much 
to  the  same  purpose  that  the  same  words  recur 
frequently.  This  frequency  gives  their  meaning 
beyond  doubt,  though  it  limits  our  vocabulary. 

But  if,  in  so  small  a  number  of  known  words,  I  am 
able  to  find  meanings  and  equivalents  in  Britain,  it  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  case  in  point ;  still  more  if  those 
meanings  attach  to  words  spelled  and  pronounced 
not  as  they  are  in  modern  Latin,  but  in  Italian. 

While  on  the  subject  of  words  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion that  the  only  other  country  where  the  names 
occur,  which  have  been  already  given,  and  which 
from  the  limits  of  a  single  Paper  I  could  not  include, 
is  India.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the 
words  are  Indo-European  in  origin,  but  there  is  no 
time  for  me  to  discuss  that  now. 

Another  great  difficulty  which  I  had  to  overcome 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  was  the  vast  distance  to  be 
bridged  over  in  the  various  routes.  This  at  times 
seemed  almost  insurmountable,  from  the  much 
slighter  evidences  along  the  routes  than  at  the  ex- 
tremities. 
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There  was  nothing  for  it  therefore  but  personal 
survey  of  works,  and  personal  intercourse  with  the 
rural  people. 

So  reticent  are  these  people  that  ordinary  resi- 
dents have  told  me  success  in  gaining  information 
was  hopeless.  Yet  I  have  succeeded,  sometimes 
directly,  sometimes  by  persons  whom  I  had  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  worming  out  the  information 
for  me. 

I  oould  easily  test  the  accuracy  of  such  information, 
as  invention  in  such  a  case  is  diflScult,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  traditions  and  customs  is  singularly  per- 
sistent. Still,  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
I  felt  the  matter  was  conclusive,  at  which  I  finally 
arrived  from  finding  the  same  sparseness  of  informa- 
tion, except  at  the  termini,  on  the  comparatively 
short  routes  of  the  pre-Koman  roads  m  Britain, 

I  propose  to  take  first  some  suggestive  meanings 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  in  the  Etruscan 
word  Lenaohe  reads  the  first  syllable  Len  or  Lan, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  word  ineroeSy  wages  or 
profit,  and  in  the  second.  Ache,  reads  ach,  acht,  aht 
=  judgement,  public  prosecution,  =  lemaohe,  a  word 
in  the  Westphalian  and  Saxon  law,  a  composition  or 
compromise,  a  final  adjudication,  perhaps  originating 
the  word  Act  for  a  Parliamentary  statute,  and  the 
delivery  of  a  deed  in  law. 

The  word  Tyrrheni,  =  TvppyjVQi,  which  latter 
Professor  Donaldson  identifies  with  Tiryns^  the 
Cyclopean  city  near  Mycenaa,  and  which  Lord  Craw- 
ford identifies  with  Thoringa,  the  children  of  Thor, 
Thor  being  Hercules,  the  sun  god,  hence  our  words 
tower,  and  tor,  tourel,  turret,  &c. 
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The  Etruscan  word  hrobs,  hroSy  horse,  is  the 
English  word  by  metathesis,  through  the  simple 
transposition  of  the  vowel  o,  a  thing  the  Etruscans 
were  indifferent  about,  and  the  pronunciation  may 
have  been  identical  with  horse.  This  word  runs 
through  the  whole  route  in  German,  Gothic,  Saxon, 
Icelandic,  and  appears  strongly  in  the  Etruscan 
Hras  in  Hrasena  =  horsemen,  our  knights.  Judg- 
ing from  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  as  to  the  tin 
traffic  in  Gaul,  it  must  have  been  a  word  in  constant 
use  along  the  route.  The  English  harass,  from  a 
raid  by  horsemen,  Horsa,  the  Saxon  leader,  and 
Hengist  Hill, — Hill  of  horses,  in  the  tin  districts  in 
Cornwall,  seem  related :  Cf.  Icelandic  hestur. 

"  Let  "  in  connection  with  land  is  Etruscan,  as 
Let'Comhe  Castle  on  the  Icknield  way,  the  land 
fortress,  in  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse. 

The  following  are  some  of  my  own  deriyations. 
For  the  Etruscan  word  Cloaca,  a  sewpr,  a  covered 
way,  our  word  cloak,  to  cover,  seems  to  me  much 
more  to  the  point  than  the  usu^lI  derivation  of  Cloca, 
a  bell.  I  caijL  see  no  connection  between  a  bell  and 
a  cloak,  but  a  distinct  one  in  a  cloak  and  a  cover. 

GravisccB  was  a  name  given  to  the  sea-port  of 
Tarquinii,  from  its  deadly  atmosphere.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  this  is  a  strong  indication 
of  the  word  grave.  The  word  is  met  with  as  a  com- 
pound  word  several  times  on  the  pre-Roman  British 
ways  ;  it  would  of  course  attract  no  attention.  The 
derivation  given  is  generally  from  the  Greek,  ypdj>eiv, 
the  Latin  scnbHre,  or  from  the  Latin  for  gravity ; 
none  of  these  convey  the  meaning  of  a  tomb.  But 
if  Gravisc<B  is  Etruscan  for  a  place  of  death,  and  it 
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was  SO  used,  it  most  completely  answers  to  our 
place  of  interment. 

Templum  is  an  entirely  Etruscan  word,  being  the 
part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  Etruscan  Augur 
made  his  observations.  Later  on  the  Greeks  used 
from  it  the  word  reiivosy  to  indicate  a  portion  of 
land  marked  off  as  sacred  to  the  Gods.  The  word 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  acted  under  the 
advice  of  the  Etruscan  augurs,  but  it  is  not  a  Latin 
word.  The  word  was  never  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
but  the  Etruscan  templum  is  used  in  the  Latin,  and 
in  the  English  temple,  though  this  is  probably 
derived  through  Latin. 

The  Etruscan  word  Usily  the  s\m,  may  have 
originated  the  Latin  word  usea,  essence,  being; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  our  word  fuse  and  fusee 
came  through  the  Latin.  Chaucer  first  uses  the 
word  as  fusible,  perhaps  from  the  Latin  for  to  melt, 
but  that  does  not  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word,  which  implies  the  source  of  fire  as 
fi'om  flint  and  steel.  It  has  contracted  the  F, 
certainly,  but  the  English  word  fusil,  source  of  fire, 
is  entirely  met  by  the  Etruscan  iLsil,  applied  to  the 
sun  as  a  source  of  heat  or  fire. 

The  word  seems  revived  by  Chaucer  from  a 
dormant  state. 

The  sun  was,  as  plainly  stated  by  Virgil,  Phoebus, 
though  not  one  of  the  chief  deities  as  Jupiter  or 
Zeus,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 

Tag,  a  point,  and  tack,  as  well  with  the  Icelandic 
and  Low  Scotch  meanings  of  take,  as  of  fastening 
with  a  rope  or  a  pin,  that  is  a  fibula,  or  the  fasten- 
ing rope  in  a  vessel  when  tacking — all  which  mean- 
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ings  Prof.  Skeat  applies  to  it — runs  through  the 
whole  route  from  Iceland  to  Etruria  and  even  to 
the  ports  of  Spain,  and  appears  to  me  purely 
derived  from  the  packages  or  bales  of  commerce, 
and  even  the  nautical  pursuits  of  the  Etruscans, 
who  were  expert  sailors,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 
them  who  were  Tyrrheni ;  hence,  the  Tyrrhenum 
Mare ;  hence,  our  tack,  a  nail ;  tackle,  to  secure ; 
Icelandic,  taka^  takja.  P  and  T  were  interchange- 
able in  several  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  dialects,  so 
that  a  package  so  fastened  would  become  a  tackage, 
equal  to  a  method  of  taking,  take  being  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  tak  in  Scandinavian  ;  and  the  whole 
seems  to  imply  the  commerce  or  packages  of  Tages, 
the  Etruscan  god  of  law  and  obligation.  In  Latin 
the  words  pacteo^  pactor^  pactum,  pactus,  covenant 
or  agreement,  with  T,  tactus,  i.e.,  our  factor  or 
agent,  pact,  agreement.  The  Italian  ^a^^o,  our  pa^ct, 
would  equal  the  Scandinavian  tak;  Swed.,  toga; 
Dan.,  tage. 

The  accompanying  Bal  which  I  have  assumed  in 
Baltic,  runs  side  by  side  with  tak,  pack,  lat,  land, 
from  Iceland  to  Etruria  as  hal,  bale,  hall,  halla,  halle, 
balletta,  hallone,  a  package.  As  of  the  god  J5aaZ,  in 
Bailata,  to  command,  rule,  &c.  As  of  a  contract  in 
hallo,  to  undertake ;  hallo,  to  finish  a  thing.  In 
unison  with  pachetto,  pacchetto,  a  package ; 
O.H.G.,  palla ;  Icel.,  hollr,  haggi  (the  g  and  1  being 
interchangeable) ;  hailler,  to  guard,  keep  in  cus- 
tody, &c.  Pacha,  pasha,  ha^ha,  a  great  lord,  a 
protector.  Pack — Gall.,  pac;  Erse,  pac ;  Icel., 
pakki;  Dan.,  pakke ;  Swed.,  packa ;  D.,  pack; 
Ger.,  pack;    Skt.,  pac,  to  fasten;    Lat.,  pactum; 
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Eng.,  pact,  agreement  or  contract.  BetakCy  to 
hand  over,  to  deliver,  English  and  Scandinavian; 
Icel.,  taka ;  Swed.,  taga;  O.  Swed.,  taka;  Dan., 
tage;  Goth.,  takan;  Italian,  shagliarc,  usually 
rendered  "  mistake,*'  is  really  equal  to  "  to  take  one 
thing  for  another,"  t.e.,  exchange  ;  Taccagno,  cove- 
tous, would  formtTly  have  had  the  same  meaning ; 
as  in  tactus,  the  act  of  touching. 

The  word  Let  is  found  in  the  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions ;  it  appears  as  the  accusative  singular  of  lot 
=  land,  being  an  old  form  of  lant,  land. 

Here  we  have  two  words  veiy  familiar  to  us,  and 
in  constant  use,  neither  of  them  being  in  Latin,  but 
both  words  run  all  along  the  route  up  to  Scandinavia 
and  Britain. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
ancient  camps  on  the  tin  route  of  the  Icknield  way, 
LetGomhe  Castle,  where  the  White  Horse  is,  bears 
this  word,  the  combe  being,  as  now  expressed,  the 
vale,  of  the  White  Horse. 

The  deity  worshipped  along  this  route  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Anderida,  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Andradd,  Andras,  &c.  The  Etrus- 
cans had  a  goddess,  Andas^  an  or  ana,  anna  being 
equivalent  to  goddess.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
connection  of  Andrastd  with  the  tin  traflfic,  and  the 
Etruscan  Andas  is  the  north  wind,  that  is,  a  cold 
blast,  or  wind  necessary  for  the  furnace  in  smelting, 
for  everything  appears  to  have  been  deified  connected 
with  their  commerce  or  their  manufactures.  The 
first  two  stellse,  similar  to  those  of  Hercules,  were, 
says  Sanchoniathon,  consecrated  to  Fire  and  Wind, 
to  which  beasts  were  sacrificed. 
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One  example  of  an  Indian  word,  or  from  a  still 
more  eastern  source,  running  thence  through  Etru- 
ria  up  to  Britain,  may  be  of  interest.  The  Chinese 
word  lungy  serpent  or  serpentine,  as  in  the  approach 
to  the  great  Ming  tombs,  appears  in  the  sacred 
temples  of  India  as  ling. 

In  Latium  it  resumes  its  first  form  of  Lung  in 
Alba  Lungay  and  the  innumerable  lungaSy  lungaras^ 
lunggarettaSy  all  winding  or  sacred  ways  or  places. 
This  again  runs  up  to  Iceland  in  lenga;  Prof. 
Skeat  gives  the  same  meaning  to  our  word  ling^  a 
fish.  It  occurs  in  the  word  linhy  as  applied  to  the 
windings  of  a  river,  as  the  Links  of  Forth,  near 
Stirling,  and  east  and  west  of  this  word  linh^ 
lengaVy  or  lunga^  are  the  words  Lcirgo^  two  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde.  Large  in  Latin  is  largus ;  but  Largo  is 
pure  Italian,  as  applied  topographically  or  geo- 
graphically. 

To  terminate  these  examples  a  few  personal  words 
of  great  interest  may  be  selected.  Klan  in  the 
Etruscan  inscriptions  and  in  a  bilingual  form 
means  son,  fiUus,  and  specially  first-bom.  and  in 
the  latter  sense  is  applied  apparently  to  a  son  or  a 
daughter ;  it  occurs  in  the  Gothic  klahaim,  in  the 
Irish  dandy  and  Gaelic  clan,  all  indicative  of  family 
connections.  There  are  curious  customs  in  Scotland 
which  identify  the  word  clan  with  the  first-born. 

The  Etruscan  word  Al,  is,  as  is  shown  from 
bilingual  inscriptions,  a  matronymic,  that  is,  a 
maternal  title.  It  appears  extremely  old,  and  in  the 
honoured  sense  in  which  it  was  used  was  probably 
equivalent  to  purity,  i.e.,  pure  mother,  fair,  sweet, 

s  2 
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chaste.  In  this  sense  the  word  appears  to  be  pre- 
floman,  and  to  have  been  common  in  Latium  as 
well  as  in  Etruria,  as  we  say  Alma  Mater y  SL 
Albans^  &c.  ;  they  applied  the  term  to  the  Alban 
Hills,  to  Albania,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  possibly  originated  that  oft  disputed  point,  the 
Albany  of  Britain. 

Reversing  the  letters,  the  Etruscan  bilingual 
inscriptions  give  the  word  LA,  equivalent  to  wife, 
in  the  sense  of  Mrs.,  Madame,  &;c.  Here  we  begin 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  their  inner  life. 

It  has  been  supposed  on  high  authority,  but  I 
venture  to  think  erroneously,  from  the  use  of  this 
word,  and  the  word  which  is  about  to  follow,  that 
there  was  a  condition  of  legalised  concubinage 
amongst  the  Etrurians.  And  Canon  Taylor  goes  so 
far  as  to  assume  almost  a  community  in  wives  born 
of  the  same  stock. 

I  am  not  sorry  for  this  opinion,  though  I  quite 
dissent  from  it,  because  it  relieves  Julius  Caesar 
from  the  charge  of  indiscreetness,  to  say  the  least, 
in  describing  that  condition  of  things  amongst  the 
Britons. 

Assuming  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  viz.,  that 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  i.e.,  a 
condition  of  legalised  concubinage,  and  as  the  Ven- 
nonese  of  Britain  would  have  brought  with  them 
the  same  customs  as  the  Vennonese  of  Etruria,  that 
alone,  if  vaguely  conveyed  to  Caesar,  especially  by 
those  who  wished  to  deter  him  from  invading 
Britain,  might  have  led  to  the  misguiding  state- 
ment. 

But  considering  that  Britain,  then  as  now,  would 
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from  its  remoteness,  and  probably  abundant  fare, 
be  the  resort  of  Continental  outlaws,  for  which  thd 
constant  trading  would  give  a  passage,  the  state- 
ment may  have  had  about  as  much  foundation  as  if 
our  dangerous  classes  were  taken  at  the  present  day 
as  an  illustration  of  English  society.  The  latter 
view  of  the  case  is,  I  think,  entirely  met  by  the 
next  Etruscan  word,  which  will  be  the  last.  The 
LA,  indicating  born  of  so-and-so,  always  the  mother, 
not  the  father ;  but  always  a  mother  who  was  a  wifa 

I  do  not  say  we  get  lady  from  this  LA,  though  it 
seems  as  good  a  derivative  as  from  the  Icelandic 
kneader  of  loaves — that  is  maker  of  bread,  which,  if 
it  be  insisted  on  as  a  condition,  I  think  in  these  days 
th^  title  would  be  given  up. 

But  for  the  last  word,  and  if  we  do  not  get  lady 
from  LA,  it  at  least  makes  a  lady  of  her,  whoever 
she  may  be,  that  is  in  its  integrity,  for,  as  often 
appears  in  Etruscan,  S  before  it,  making  SLA, 
makes  it  the  sign  of  concubinage  if  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  be  correct  in  his  surmise,  or  of  worse  if 
Canon  Taylor  be  correct ;  but  I  assume  it  to  be 
merely  one  step  from  the  highest  position  of  honour, 
that  of  second  marriage,  though  whether  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  first,  or  whether  it  refers  to  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

But  as  AL  referred  clearly  to  primogeniture  and 
consequently  heirship,  the  children  of  a  second  wife 
might  be  compelled  to  signify  by  a  designation  that 
they  were  not  first-born.  There  are  two  words  in 
English  which  seem  more  truly  the  synonyms  of 
this  than  their  relationship  to  any  of  the  given 
derivations  enforces. 
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With  the  Italian  sound  of  the  A  the  word  would 
be  slar.  The  choice  of  vowels  was  of  no  great 
weight  in  those  early  days,  and  in  sound  and 
altogether  in  meaning  it  equals  our  word  slur.  But 
without  altering  the  vowel,  it  is  just  equivalent  to 
slander,  a  synonyme  of  slur,  but  stronger. 

The  Etruscan  inscriptions  evidently  bear  marks 
of  change,  progress  some  would  say,  but  I  fear  the 
poor  Etruscans  would  not  so  consider  the  language 
of  their  conquerors  being  placed  side  by  side  with 
their  own. 

In  any  case,  the  more  archaic  is  the  more  diflEi- 
cult  to  explain. 

If  these  examples  only  show  slight  results,  bear 
in  mind  that  they  form  only  one  phase  of  an  enquiry 
diflGicult  in  its  nature  from  being  on  almost  un- 
trodden ground. 

Not  forgetting  that  tin  and  copper  were  found  in 
Italy,  two  points  remain  for  those  who  have  not 
made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  they  remove  the 
question  from  the  region  of  conjecture.  The 
highest  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Dennis,  states 
that  in  the  more  archaic,  in  short  in  the  very  earliest 
Etruscan  tombs,  gold,  silver,  amber,  iron,  ivory, 
though  in  much  less  quantities  than  bronze,  were 
found,  proving  remote  traflSc  with  the  Baltic  and 
with  Africa.  In  a  celebrated  Pelasgic  tomb  at 
Cervetri,  equally  old  exquisitely  delicate  gold 
filigree  work  in  large  quantities  was  found,  as  well 
as  brooches  and  fibulae  of  amber. 

As  to  the  extensive  area  of  the  Etruscan  ex- 
change commerce,  Mr.  Dennis  says  antiquaries  are 
now  generally  agreed  that  all  the  ancient  bronzes 
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found  in  various  lands  north  of  the  Alps,  from 
Switzerland  to  Denmark,  and  from  Ireland  to 
Hungary  and  Wallachia,  are  of  Etruscan  origin. 


Postscript. — ^Reference  has  been  made  in  the  fore- 
going pages  to  other  Papers  by  me,  as  the  one  read 
at  Oxford  in  July,  1890,  on  Some  striking  Linguistic 
features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ancient  British  Roads 
and  Earthworks;  that  read  in  September  of  the 
same  year  before  the  British  Association  at  Leeds, 
on  An  Unidentified  People  occupying  parts  of 
Britain  in  Pre-Roman  times;  and  that  read  in 
April,  1891,  before  the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation in  London,  on  Comparisons  of  Pre-Roman 
works  in  Britain  and  Italy.  These  Papers  were 
delayed  from  being  published  in  extenso  from  the 
limitation  as  to  bulk  of  the  respective  Journals. 
They  were,  however,  solicited  and  ready  for  publi- 
cation prior  to  my  reading  the  present  Paper ; 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  have  ap- 
peared prior  to  its  publication.  Some  matters  of 
more  immediate  importance,  arising  from  questions 
discussed  in  the  Public  Press,  intervened,  and  the 
editors  substituted  for  the  above  some  of  my  Papers 
having  a  priority  of  date,  as  that  on  certain  Ancient 
Earthworks  in  the  forms  of  Animals ;  that  on  my 
Discoveries  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Islands  of 
Ancient  Structures  corresponding  with  the  Ancient 
Structures  in  the  British  Islands^  e.g.y  Stonehenge, 
&c. ;  and  that  on  my  Researches  in  the  Troad^ 
Pergamos,  Lydia,  Anatolia,  Ac. 

It  is    therefore    unavoidable  that,    until    those 
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Papers  are  fully  published  as  proposed,  comparisons 
cannot  be  made,  which  the  references  suggest ;  but 
as  the  matter  is  full  of  abundant  examples  of 
untouched  historical  features,  a  course  of  lectures 
would  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject.  It 
would  be  inconclusive  to  give  results  which,  never 
having  been  approached  by  any  other  author,  are  to 
a  great  extent  untraceable,  without  the  reasoning 
and  data  by  which  the  features  were  traced  and 
arrived  at.  But  as  they  are  not  only  abundant  as 
examples,  and  specially  localised  where  works  evi- 
dently pre-Roman  still  exist,  but  also  carry  in 
almost  every  instance  several  varieties  of  linguistic 
affinities,  of  so  marked  a  nature  as  to  prevent  any 
idea  of  chance  or  accident  entering  into  the  argu- 
ment, I  give  a  few  instances  of  the  recurrence  of 
words,  which  sometimes  stand  alone,  but  are  often 
component  parts  of  other  words  in  the  localities  of 
these  ancient  works. 

Words  which  are  neither  British,  Roman,  nor 
Saxon,  nor  even  akin  to  these,  occur  on  a  particular 
route,  somewhat  as  follows,  no  doubt  capable  of 
much  augmentation  in  number,  but  at  least  collected 
by  me  to  this  extent.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
these  words  abound  most  at  the  extremities  of 
routes,  and  occur  more  slightly  on  the  courses, 
with  few  exceptions. 

A  word  in  its  original  form  and  with  its  varia- 
tions occurs  thirty-three  times  at  the  extremity  of 
a  route,  gradually  lessening  in  number  to  five,  and 
appearing  again  at  the  other  extremity  in  fourteen 
cases.  The  same  word,  with  the  same  variations, 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  another  route  seven- 
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teen  times,  gradually  lessening  to  four,  and  appearing 
again  at  the  other  extremity  in  twenty-three  cases. 
The  same  word,  with  a  mutative  initial,  contracted  at 
a  special  mart  of  commerce,  clearly,  through  contact 
with  another  nationality,  appears  at  the  commercial 
end  of  the  route  twenty  times,  gradually  fading 
away  to  seven,  and  at  the  end  of  the  route  where 
the  mutative  would  not  be  used  to  three. 

In  the  same  way  the  original  initial  decreases  on 
the  route  and  appears  at  the  end  with  its  mutative 
initial,  sinking  into,  and  giving  place  to  its  mutative 
from  seventeen  to  four  times. 

These  examples  clearly  show  traders  foreign  to 
the  country,  and  also  foreign  to  each  other.  By 
their  very  regular  abundance  and  sparseness, 
localities  of  exchange  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
courses  of  transit  of  goods  on  the  other,  are 
strongly  indicated.  And  as  there  is  admitted  evi- 
dence that  some  of  these  words  were  commercial 
words,  in  use  among  particular  nationalities,  a 
reasonable  supposition  is  obtained  as  to  the  na- 
tionalities of  some  of  these  visitants  to  the  British 
Isles  in  pre-Roman  times. — J.  S.  P. 
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THE  SPOETING   LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT 

GREECE  AND    ROME. 

BY    WILLIAM    KNiaHTON,   LL.D. 
Viee-PreMent  M.8,L, 

[Bead  May  26th,  1886.] 

The  most  recent  speculations  of  our  Western  philo- 
sophers appear  to  be  but  reproductions  of  the  ideas 
of  early  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy.  Professor 
Tyndal  appears  to  admit  this  in  some  of  his  more 
recent  addresses. 

Dalton's  atomic  theory  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
teaching  of  Democritus  relative  to  atoms.  Lucretius 
asserted  the  existence  of  latent  heat;  and  what  are  all 
the  splendid  speculations  of  Oken  and  Geoffroy,  Goethe 
and  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  Wallace,  but  reproduc- 
tions, in  a  modem  form,  of  Plato's  theory  of  primitive 
ideas  and  original  forms  ? 

Nor  can  anyone  study  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  without  being  struck  by  the  truth 
that  the  ultimate  questions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  the  ancients,  are  precisely  those  of  which 
we  seek  the  solution  now-a-days,  but  always  in  vain. 
We  are  no  nearer  a  satisfactory  solution  now  than 
they  were  then.  We  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  collection  and  comparison  of  facts,  but 
as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  there 
is  the  same  difference  of  opinion,  the  same  diver- 
gence of  ideas,  and  the  same  acrimonious  discussion, 
particularly  as  to  their  explanation  and  teaching. 

VOL.    XVI.  B 
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Darwin  has  proved  to  us  that  we  are  fishes  in  a 
higher  stage  of  development.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Anaximander  taught  mankind  were  originally  born  of 
fishes,  and  that  when  they  had  become  nourished 
sufficiently,  and  were  thus  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— in  modem  language,  when  they  had  reached 
the  proper  stage  of  development — they  took  to  the 
land,  and  became  human  beings — in  process  of  time. 
Anaximander,  therefore,  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat 
fishes,  not  thinking  it  right  that  man  should  feed  on 
his  ancestors. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  soul  (lib.  ii.,  ch.  4),  Aristotle 
suggests  the  idea  of  spontaneous  generation,  but 
seems  to  have  confined  it  to  the  lower  and  more  rudi- 
mentary orders  of  animals.  Professor  Thompson  has 
shown  us,  however,  that  we  only  require  the  nidest 
and  most  elementary  germs  of  life  in  order  to  lead  us, 
by  natural  development,  to  all  the  varied  forms  of 
animal  life  on  the  globe. 

Doubtless  our  method  of  regarding  things  difiers  in 
toto  from  that  of  the  ancients.  Larger  space,  longer 
time,  slower  movement,  finer  gradations  than  were 
formerly  dreamt  of,  have  everjn/^here  to  be  admitted, 
among  "objects,  nothing  sudden— a  web  of  infinitely 
extended  relations,  in  which  this  is  part  of  the  same 
mesh  with  that,  a  history  of  infinitely  divisible  changes 
in  which  to-day  is  born  of  yesterday,  and  the  shifting 
shadows  glide  one  into  the  other.  These  are  some  of 
the  new  aspects  under  which  modem  knowledge 
unfolds  the  system  of  the  universe. 

But  the  fundamental  questions  remain  the  same. 
The  mighty  Stagyrite  grappled  with  these  questions, 
as  did  Lucretius,  after  their  lights.    But  the  questions 
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are,  most  of  them,  unanswered  still,  notwithstanding 
all  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  Cuvier  and  Lyell,  by 
Kant,  Hegel,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin. 

These  considerations  present  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary force  when  one  examines  the  social  life  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  as  developed  in  their  ancient  cities. 
Doubtless  we  have  steam  now,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  sanitary  committees,  and  caucuses,  and  a 
host  of  modem  inventions  unknown  to  ancient  Athens 
and  Bome.  But  who  that  has  stood  on  the  Acropolis, 
or  the  Palatine  Hill,  can  doubt  that  the  ever -recurring 
problems  of  social  life  are  pretty  much  the  same  now 
that  they  were  then  P  And  if  this  reflection  holds 
good,  as  it  certainly  does,  of  the  city  life,  how  much 
more  of  the  life  of  the  country,  of  the  fields,  and  of  the 
woods? 

We  skirt  the  bay  of  Naples  as  we  go  down  to 
Pompeii  We  see  Ischia  and  Capri  in  the  distance — 
the  same  sea,  the  same  sky  that  Cicero  and  Horace 
saw,  when  they  made  the  same  journey.  We  travel 
faster,  even  on  an  Italian  line,  when  we  go  by  rail  to 
Salerno,  but  the  same  scenes  are  before  us — ^Vesuvius 
to  the  left,  the  sea  and  sky  to  the  right,  and  beauty 
everywhere. 

Seneca  and  Phoedrus  lived  in  Pompeii,  and  as  we 
walk  in  the  Forum,  or  ascend  the  steps  of  the  temples, 
we  feel,  as  Seneca  himself  expressed  it,  emotions  in- 
describable in  visiting  the  localities  once  frequented 
by  those  whom  we  admire  or  whom  we  love.  Move- 
mur  enirrij  nescio  quo  pacta,  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum^ 
quos  diligimus,  ant  admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia.  City 
life  has  certainly  changed  during  the  centuries  that 
separate  us   from   Pericles,  from   Cicero,  or   from 
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Belisarius^  but  the  problems  of  social  life  remain  the 
same. 

In  the  forests  of  India,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or 
the  steppes  of  Scythia,  we  see  nature  now  as  it  was 
seen  by  the  men  of  old.  There  is  the  same  instinct, 
too  of  slaughter,  that  leads  us,  as  it  led  them,  to 
hunt  and  to  kill.  The  mimic  warfare  of  the  chase 
has  been  popular  with  civilized  man  in  all  ages.  Nor 
can  any  fault  be  found  with  it,  when  it  seeks  to 
remove  beasts  dangerous  to  man,  or  injurious  to  his 
welfare. 

It  is  noble,  too,  when  it  undertakes  to  supply  food 
for  tribes  who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence. 
But  it  degenerates  into  wanton  cruelty  when  it 
slaughters,  without  danger  to  the  slayer,  hundreds  of 
harmless  and  unoffending  victims. 

The  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  civilization  of  modem  Europe,  led  to  the  same 
abuses  in  this  respect. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  in  Thrace,  in  the  district 
lying  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Achelous,  lions 
and  leopards  were  found,  and  that  bears  were 
plentiful  further  North.  The  chase  was  more  dan- 
gerous then  than  it  is  now,  for  our  firearms  give 
us  an  advantage  over  the  fiercest  of  wild  animals,  such 
as  the  dagger,  spear,  sword,  or  arrow  could  never  give. 

Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Arrian,  Oppian,  Claudian, 
.^lian,  Athenaeus,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Gratius  Faliscus, 
are  the  authors  from  whom  we  derive  almost  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  chase  and  hunting  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Eome.  AthensBus,  indeed,  mentions  Coecilius  of 
Argos,  Numenius  of  Heraclea,  Pancrates  the  Arcadian, 
and  Posidonius  the  Corinthian,  as  having  written  on 
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hunting,  but  their  works  are  all  lost,  as  are  also  those 
of  Seleucus  of  Tarsus,  Leonidas  of  Byzantium,  and 
Agathocles  of  Atracia,  who  wrote  essays  on  fishing. 

lions  have  long  since  disappeared  from  Europe, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  com- 
mon in  Asia  Minor  at  a  much  later  date  than  in  Thrace. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  wild  animals  with  which  they  were 
famiUar,  given  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Arrian, 
Oppian,  and  jElian,  he  will  see  how  little  our  know- 
ledge of  them  has  been  increased  since  then.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves  now  the  same  questions,  to 
struggle  with  the  same  doubts,  to  guess  at  the 
solution  of  the  same  problems^  which  perplexed  the 
naturalists  of  old. 

It  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  common  practice  for  the 
village  braves  in  India,  to  turn  out  at  night,  headed 
by  the  chowkedar,  or  watchman,  to  await  and  attack 
some  tiger  or  hyena,  that  has  been  specially  destruc- 
tive to  their  crops,  their  herds,  their  fellow-citizens, 
or  their  children. 

In  his  Cynegeticus  {KwTjy^riKoi)  Xenophon  informs 
us  that  the  same  practice  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  During  the  night  the  wild  beasts 
forsake  their  lairs  in  the  forests,  to  come  to  some 
pool,  or  stream,  in  order  to  assuage  their  thirst.  The 
tracks  made  by  them  and  their  ancestors  are  usually 
well  worn,  and  the  natives  know  well  the  times  at 
which  they  may  be  expected.  Pitfalls  were  made  use 
of  then,  as  now,  for  their  capture.  A  large  deep 
hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  generally  round,  having  a 
little  elevation  below,  in  the  middle,  on  which  a  goat 
was  tied  as  a  bait.     The  whole  was  generally  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  slight  hedge,  to  prevent  the  animals 
seeing  their  danger,  and  to  add  to  their  desire  by  the 
interposition  of  a  little  difficulty,  for,  in  this  respect, 
wild  animals  are  very  like  human  beings.  The  wild 
beast,  hearing  the  bleating  of  the  goat,  is  attracted 
to  the  spot.  He  goes  round  the  edge  and  smells  the 
bait.  Then  he  leaps  on  the  goat,  faUs  into  the  pit, 
and  cannot  escape. 

I  was  traveUing  through  the  jungle  on  the  North- 
eastern frontier  of  Oudh,  in  India,  not  far  from  the 
confines  of  NepauL  I  was  on  an  elephant,  there 
was  no  road,  and  we  had  to  make  our  way  through 
the  primeval  forest.  About  the  middle  of  the  day 
we  drew  near  a  village  that  subsisted  on  the  miserable 
commerce  surreptitiously  carried  on  between  Oudh 
and  Nepaul,  for  the  authorities  of  Nepaul  are  very 
jealous,  and  discourajge  trading  with  the  Anglo- 
Indian  provinces.  The  elephant  on  which  I  was 
travelling  became  restive,  and  showed  signs  of  fear. 
'^  There  is  some  wild  animal  about.  Sahib,"  said  the 
mahout,  or  native  driver  of  the  elephant,  who  was 
seated  on  his  neck.  '^But  we  must  keep  straight 
on,"  said  I,  as  I  looked  to  my  firearms.  A  gentle 
reminder  was  given  to  the  elephant,  by  means  of  an 
iron  spike,  which  is  struck  into  his  head.  The 
elephant  groaned  and  kept  straight  on.  We  soon 
came  upon  the  cause  of  the  elephant's  terror.  A 
female  leopard  and  two  cubs  were  in  a  pit,  evidently 
dug  by  the  villagers.  This  pit  was  right  in  our  path. 
The  two  little  ones  had  evidently  clung  to  their 
mother  as  she  made  the  fatal  leap.  The  leopard  had 
nearly  devoured  a  kid,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
pit  as  a  decoy.     The  mother  was  soon  dispatched. 
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and  we  carried  off  the  little  ones,  which  were  gay  • 
and  frolicsome. 

Lions,  bears,  and  leopards  were  sometimes  hunted 
by  Greek  sportsmen  on  horseback,  and  of  this  Xeno- 
phon  gives  us  an  account  in  his  Hippike  (*l7r7rc/of ), 
an  excellent  treatise  relating  to  horsemanship,  as  well 
as  to  hunting,  and  moreover,  showing  how  a  horse 
is  to  be  trained,  as  well  as  how  a  man  is  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  the  matter  of  buying  a  horse — a 
subject  as  applicable  to  the  present  time  as  it  was 
apparently  when  Xenophon  wrote,  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  hunting  the  lion,  the  bear,  or  the  leopard  on 
horseback,  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  hunters  were 
armed  with  spears,  and  sometimes  carried  also  strong 
nets.  Montfaucon,  in  his  "  Antiquities,"  gives  us 
illustrations  of  this  method  of  hunting,  evidently 
very  similar  to  that  described  by  Xenophon.  In  one 
of  Montfaucon's  illustrations  a  lion  may  be  seen 
standing  with  his  forefeet  on  a  large  circular  shield, 
beneath  which  crouches  a  fallen  hunter,  just  as  a 
bear  has  been  seen  trying  to  get  at  a  tortoise.  Several 
men  with  spears  and  shields  as  tall  as  themselves, 
stand  in  a  row  close  together,  each  with  his  head  over- 
topping the  shield,  watching  their  adversary.  Another 
hunter  is  seen  kneeling,  guarded  by  his  shield,  and 
evidently  expecting  the  lion  to  attack  him  next, 
whilst  still  another  is  running  away  as  hard  as  he 
can,  with  his  shield  on  his  back.  All  this,  from 
Xenophon's  description,  is  evidently  what  ancient 
hunters  frequently  experienced. 

From  the  "  Cynegeticus  "  we  learn,  that  leopards, 
lynxes,  and  panthers  were  found  in  the  mountains  of 
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FangcBus  and  Cittus,  to  the  North  of  Macedonia,  ss 
well  as  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Olympus,  in  Mysia.  The  tiger,  apparently,  was 
not  known  to  the  Greeks  till  after  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  The  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius,  exhibited 
four  tigers  at  once  in  the  Boman  amphitheatre,  but 
as  beasts  of  chase  Greek  and  Roman  hunters  knew 
nothing  of  them. 

The  venatio  cum  specula,  as  described  by  Claudian, 
the  author  of  "The  Eidyllia,"  when  used  for  the 
slaughter  or  capture  of  the  leopard,  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  hazardous.  A  mirror  was  held  up 
to  the  enraged  animal  by  the  hunter,  when  they  came 
to  close  quarters,  and  the  image  of  itself,  presented 
by  the  mirror,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  leopard. 

"  Jam  jamque  haustura  profundo 
Ore  virum,  virtriae  tardatur  imagine  formae.'* 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  practise  this  strange  method 
of  hunting  still. 

The  chase  of  the  wild  boar  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  with  the  hunters  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  that  which  writers  most  delighted  to 
describe.  The  danger  accompanying  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  the  boar,  doubtless  enhanced  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase.  All  the  fascination  and  all 
the  pleadings  of  Venus  could  not  prevent  Adonis  from 
tJi^  pursuit. 

tiirge  and  strong  dogs  were  particularly  prized 
f<^r  K>ar-hunting.  Xenophon  particularly  recom- 
iiv^rni^  those  of  Locris  and  Crete.  (Elian  praises 
♦\>^^r  jfpom  India,  whilst  Oppian  maintains  that  the 

^iv  ^.f  Sparta  were  not  to  be  excelled.     Strong  nets 
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were  employed  in  boar-hunting,  together  with  javelins 
and  spears,  furnished  with  guards  where  the  iron 
and  wood  met,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wounded 
boar  from  pushing  along  the  handle  to  get  at  the 
hunter. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  says  Xenophon,  "  when  the 
hunters  have  come  to  the  place  where  they  expect  to 
find  the  boar,  they  must  bring  up  the  dogs  quietly, 
letting  loose  one  of  a  good  scent,  and  keeping  the 
others  tied  up.  When  the  dog  has  found  some  traces 
of  the  boar  they  must  continue  their  course  warily 
along  the  track.  They  will  probably  see  traces  of 
the  boar's  footsteps,  as  they  go  along,  pieces  of 
shrubs  broken  off  here  and  there,  and,  where  there 
are  trees,  marks  of  his  tusks  on  them.  The  dog 
that  is  loose  on  the  track  will  most  generally  come, 
at  last,  to  a  woody  or  marshy  spot,  for  the  boar 
loves  to  retire  to  such  places  in  the  daytime  ;  places 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  The  dog  will 
bark  when  he  comes  to  the  lair,  but  the  boar  seldom 
rises  on  that  account." 

The  second  act  of  the  drama,  as  described  by 
Xenophon,  was  the  fixing  of  the  nets  by  stout  ropes 
to  the  trees,  whilst  the  hunters  defended  the  open 
spaces.  Then  were  the  dogs  let  loose,  whilst  the 
hunters  advanced,  spear  in  hand. 

And  now  the  fray  begins.  The  boar  rouses  himself 
and  attacks  the  dogs,  overthrowing  one  or  two  of 
them.  Then  he  is  caught  in  the  net,  which  is  strained 
to  the  uttermost.  The  most  expert  hunter  must  now 
advance,  spear  in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  pierce  the 
boar  in  the  neck  or  shoulder.  But  if,  instead  of 
trying  to  break  through  the  net,  the  boar  boldly  faces 
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his  foes,  one  of  the  party  is  to  assume  the  noble  but 
hazardous  task  of  meeting  him  with  left  foot  and  left 
hand  in  advance,  watching  every  movement  of  the 
animal's  head  and  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  thrust  his 
spear  either  "  into  his  open  throat,  or  just  above  the 
shoulder  blade."  Herein  was  danger.  "A  strong 
and  sudden  movement  of  the  boar's  head  might  turn 
the  hunter's  spear  aside,  prevent  his  dealing  an 
effective  thrust,  or  even  have  his  spear  wrested  from 
the  hunter's  hand,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  case 
more  than  once,"  adds  Xenophon. 

If  this  happened,  the  hunter  was  recommended  to 
throw  himself  flat  upon  the  ground  and  cover  himself 
with  his  shield,  exactly  as  represented  in  Montfaucon. 
"  If  the  boar  fall  upon  him  in  this  position,"  argues 
Xenophon,  "  he  wiU  be  unable  to  seize  his  body, 
his  tusks  being  curved  upwards ;  but  if  the  man  is 
attacked  standing  upright,  he  must  necessarily  be 
severely  wounded."  The  other  hunters  soon  draw 
off  the  boar's  attention  and  dispatch  him  with  spears 
and  javelins. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  young  fawns  should  be 
hunted  in  the  spring.  The  hunter  should  first  recon- 
noitre the  grassy  glades,  surveying  the  ground  where 
the  deer  were  most  numerous.  He  should  come  to 
the  scene  of  action  early  in  the  morning  with  spears 
and  dogs.  The  dogs  should  first  be  tied  to  the  trees 
at  some  distance,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  deer.  At 
dawn  the  deer  may  be  seen  coming,  attended  by  their 
fawns,  to  their  usual  resting-places.  Having  suckled 
their  young,  they  will  go  off  severally  to  stations 
opposite  to  them,  but  still  keeping  vigilant  watch. 
Then  must  the  hunters   let  loose  their  dogs,   and 
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taking  Bpear  in  hand,  advance  rapidly  towards  the 
most  exposed  of  the  young  ones.  The  net-keepers 
accompany  the  hunters  and  throw  the  nets  over  the 
fawns.  The  cry  of  the  entrapped  young  is  bitter,  and 
the  hind,  regardless  of  danger,  rushes  forward  to 
attack  the  net-keeper,  both  with  horns  and  hoofs. 
At  this  juncture  the  hunter  cheers  on  his  dogs  and 
brings  down  the  mother  with  his  spear. 

The  sympathies  of  all  honest  men  will  be  with  the 
poor  hind,  exposed  to  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  im- 
perilling her  own  life  in  order  to  save  that  of  her 
fawn.  But  I  must  confess,  if  Xenopbon's  instructions 
were  followed  in  Scotland,  very  few  deer  would  be 
slaughtered  or  captured. 

Traps  are  also  described  by  Xenophon  for  the 
taking  of  deer  {vohoarTpafiai)  which  caught  the  feet 
of  incautious  wanderers,  and  held  them  fast.  These 
traps  were  usually  placed  in  the  meadows  or  beside 
the  streams  frequented  by  the  deer. 

For  the  hunting  of  the  hare  Xenophon's  directions 
are  minute  and  particular.  He  recommends  a  plain 
light  dress,  with  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the  elbow, 
and  a  stout  staff  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  holder 
of  the  nets  accompanies  the  hunter.  They  should 
proceed  to  the  hunting  ground  in  silence,  lest  the 
hare,  if  she  should  happen  to  be  near,  should  get 
alarmed  and  run  away.  The  nets  being  tied  to  the 
trees,  the  net-keeper  continues  on  the  watch,  whilst 
the  hunter  takes  the  dogs  with  the  intention  of  driv- 
ing the  hare  towards  the  nets.  Vowing  then  a  share 
of  the  booty  to  Apollo  and  to  Diana,  as  became  a 
pious  hunter,  he  lets  loose  the  hound  most  skilful  in 
tracking.     In  winter  this  should  be  done  at  sunrise. 
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in  summer  before  daybreak.  When  the  dog  has 
found  the  track,  another  should  be  let  loose,  and  so 
on  at  intervals,  the  hunter  following  them  up  and 
encouraging  them  by  name. 

Several  tracks  will  be  discovered.  All  is  joy  and 
emotion  and  excitement.  The  hunter  and  the  dogs 
are  in  high  spirits.  The  hounds  pass  each  other 
waving  their  tails  on  high,  hanging  down  their  ears, 
and  casting  ever  and  anon  bright  glances  from 
their  eyes  on  all  sides,  glances  full  of  eagerness  and 
spirit. 

Approaching  the  hare  the  hounds  soon  let  it  be 
known,  runniDg  with  hostile  ardour,  emulous  of  each 
other,  shaking  not  their  tails  only,  but  their  whole 
bodies ;  now  together,  now  separate,  they  rush  towards 
the  lairs,  with  loud  barking  and  clamours,  whilst  poor 
puss  flees  from  the  danger  and  is  caught  by  the  nets. 
"  Forward  dogs — well  done — hark  back — wisely  and 
well,  my  dogs,"  and  such  like  are  the  cries  of  the 
hunter  as  he  follows  them  {iweade  etreade,  &  Kwes, 
cra^S)^  y€  Z  Kvves,  koKco^  ye  o)  Kxn/e^). 

The  hounds  lose  the  track  and  find  it ;  then  whisk- 
ing about  their  tails,  and  running  against  and  leaping 
over  each  other,  yelping  and  tossing  their  heads, 
and  looking  towards  the  hunter,  they  tell  him  plainly, 
"  We  have  found  the  hare."  She  is  run  down  against 
the  nets  or  in  the  open,  and  the  hunter's  stout  staff 
soon  dispatches  her  to  put  her  out  of  pain.  Poor 
puss  1  the  odds  are  too  great  against  her.  Cirras, 
Bonnas^  and  Horme  were  the  names  of  Xenophon's 
favourite  dogs. 

All  this  may  appear  tame  work  to  anyone  that  has 
had  a  good  day's  sport  behind  a  well  trained  pack 
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of  harriers,  but  Xenophon's  description,  even  thus 
abridged,  will  show  that  he  exhibits  the  true  spirit 
of  the  sportsman,  the  keen  instincts  of  a  lover  of  the 
chase. 

On  the  question  of  scent,  Xenophon  says  that  spring 
and  autumn  are  the  most  favourable  seasons  for  hunt- 
ing. In  summer  the  heat  renders  it  uncertain,  and 
in  winter  the  hoar  frosts  obliterate  it  altogether. 
Much  dew,  he  adds,  is  unfavourable,  it  dulls  the  scent 
by  keeping  it  down,  whilst  southerly  winds  make  it 
faint.  The  full  moon,  too,  is  unfavourable,  because 
the  dogs,  pleased  with  the  light,  disport  themselves 
wantonly,  jumping  about,  and  placing  their  steps  at 
long  intervals.  In  winter  he  would  dispense  with 
dogs  altogether,  as  the  snow  parches  their  noses,  and 
the  scent  is  so  bad. 

Oppian  wrote  two  hexameter  poems ;  one  on  hunt- 
ing— his  Cynegcetica,  and  one  on  fishing — Halieutica. 
The  latter  is  so  dull  that  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  a  fishing  rod  in  trying  to 
read  it.  But,  in  the  Cynegcetica,  Oppian  recommends 
snow  tracking  in  winter,  which,  he  says,  is  not 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  because  the  track  is 
readily  recognized,  and  the  soiled  footprints  remain 
visible  for  a  long  time.  Some  modern  critics  assert 
that  the  Cynegcetica  and  the  Halieutica  are  by  difierent 
authors,  both  Oppians,  living  more  than  a  century 
apart  from  each  other.  I  do  not  think  the  question 
is  of  much  practical  importance.  Gratius  Faliscus, 
in  his  Cynegeticon  Liber ^  all  in  hexameters,  describes  a 
noose  or  lasso,  called  laquens^  which  was  in  common 
use  in  his  time  for  overthrowing  hares,  cranes,  deer, 
and  larger  game,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
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something  similar  to  the  lasso  in  use  in  South  America 
at  the  present  day. 

"True  sportsmen,"  says  Arrian  (ot  ry  akyiB^iq, 
KwrfycriKoi)  "  do  not  take  their  dogs  out  for  the  sake 
of  catching  a  hare,  but  for  the  contest  and  the  sport." 
And  again,  "Often,"  says  he,  "when  following  a 
course  on  horseback,  have  I  come  up  to  the  hare  as 
soon  as  caught,  and  myself  saved  her  alive,  and  then, 
having  taken  away  the  dogs,  allowed  the  hare  to 
escape." 

In  his  celebrated  description  of  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  Ovid  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  primeval 
forest  first,  and  then  of  the  wild  boar  and  the 
chase — 

Silva  frequens  trabibus  quam  nulla  ceciderat  ffitas. 

In  its  tangled  brushwood,  where  thickest,  the  great 
wild  boar  had  his  lair.  Meleagar  and  his  companions 
tracked  him  to  this  retreat — a  den  surrounded  by 
willows,  sedges,  rushes,  and  tall  reeds.  As  in  Xeno- 
phon's  description,  the  placing  of  the  nets,  the  un- 
leashing of  the  dogs,  the  search  for  foot-tracks,  the 
zeal  of  the  hunters,  the  sudden  rush  of  the  boar  from 
the  marshy  lair,  the  crashing  of  the  branches,  the 
shouting  of  the  party,  the  dispersion  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  casting  of  the  javelins,  are  all  dwelt  upon 
with  graphic  force  and  vigour. 

Echion  was  the  first  to  hurl  his  javelin  at  the  beast, 
but  he  only  grazed  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Jason  made 
the  next  attempt.  He  aimed  well,  but  his  javelin, 
although  it  looked  as  if  it  would  certainly  pierce  the 
boar's  back,  overshot  the  mark.  Ampycides  breathed 
a  short  prayer  to  Phoebus  that  his  spear  might  be 
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guided  aright,  and  then  the  weapon  flew  true  from  his 
hand,  but,  although  it  struck  the  animal,  the  spear  head 
broke  short  off,  and  only  served  to  make  the  gigantic 
boar  more  fierce.  With  a  sudden  spring  he  savagely 
attacks  Eupalamon  and  Pelagon.  He  knocks  them 
over  wounded,  and  they  are  borne  from  the  field. 
Poor  EnsBsimus  was  still  more  unfortunate.  He  fled 
from  the  field  in  terror,  and  the  boar,  with  his  tusks, 
ripped  up  his  thigh.  The  twin  brothers.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  nondum  celestia  sidera^  are  conspicuous  in 
the  hunt,  mounted  on  their  snowwhite  steeds, 
and  their  unerring  darts  would  certainly  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  boar,  had  he  not 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  cover,  impervious  to 
horses.  Telamon,  too  eager,  stumbles  over  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  measures  his  length  upon 
the  ground.  Atalanta,  swiftest  of  mortals,  is  the 
first  to  draw  blood  with  her  arrow,  and  Meleagar,  her 
lover,  rejoices  in  her  success. 

An  Arcadian  youth,  jealous  of  the  fair  maid's 
success,  attacks  the  boar  with  his  two-edged  axe. 
But  alas !  for  the  too  impetuous  and  boastful  youth, 
he  is  seized  by  the  mighty  boar,  the  terror  of  Calydon, 
and  is  slain. 

Pirithous  and  Jason  are  both  unsuccessful  in  en- 
deavouring to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrade, 
and  then  Meleagar,  director  of  the  hunt,  steps  for- 
ward and  hurls  two  spears,  one  after  the  other,  with 
fatal  aim.  Then  rushing  at  him  with  a  boar-spear, 
Meleagar  pierces  him  in  the  shoulder,  whilst  a  torrent 
of  blood  and  foam  issues  from  the  beast's  mouth. 
Shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air  as  the  enemy  falls 
prostrate,  conquered,  in  the  pangs  of  death.     Hearty 
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congratulations  greet  the  successful  hunter,  whilst 
the  huge  carcase  lies  extended  on  the  ground,  and  is 
inspected  wonderingly  by  all. 

Such  is  the  account,  epitomized,  that  Ovid  gives 
us  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hunts  of  old. 

"  There  is  as  much  difference,"  says  Arrian,  "  be- 
tween a  fair  trial  of  speed  in  a  good  run,  and  en- 
snaring a  poor  animal  without  effort,  as  there  is 
between  a  piratical  assault,  such  as  robbers  make  by 
sea,  and  the  victorious  naval  engagements  of  the 
Athenians  at  Salamis,  at  Psyttalia,  and  at  Cyprus." 

(Elian  has  left  us  a  graphic,  and  on  the  whole  a 
truthful  description  of  the  hare's  mancBuvres  to  escape 
the  dogs ;  of  the  many  doubles  to  which  she  has 
recourse  when  pressed  ;  of  her  attempts  to  gain  rocky 
or  woody  places,  where  the  dogs  or  huntsmen  cannot 
easily  follow.  He  describes  her,  having  outstripped 
her  pursuers,  as  betaking  herself  to  a  slight  eminence, 
where,  squatted  on  her  hind  legs,  as  a  watch  tower, 
she  inspects  the  field,  notes  particularly  the  vain 
chase,  and  ridicules  her  adversaries. 

Arrian,  the  younger  Xenophon,  as  he  has  been 
called,  was  the  first  to  give  a  systematic  account  of 
coursing  greyhounds.  He  describes  minutely  the 
rearing,  training,  and  general  management  of  the 
dogs.  Like  Xenophon,  he  was  a  sportsman,  a 
general,  and  a  philosopher.  The  following  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  his  favourite  hound,  Horme^ 
shows  how  attached  he  was  to  his  four-footed  friends, 
and  how  he  esteemed  them.  "Her  eyes  are  the 
greyest  of  the  grey,  and  she  has  the  strongest  affec- 
tion for  me  and  my  fellow-sportsman  Megillus.  She 
is  never  far  from  one  of  us — a  swift,  hard-working, 
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courageous,  sound-footed  hound,  a  match  for  any 
four  hares.  She  is,  moreover,  for  whilst  I  write  she 
is  still  alive,  of  a  most  gentle  and  affectionate  nature. 
When  I  am  at  home  she  remains  by  my  side,  accom- 
panies me  when  I  go  abroad,  follows  me  to  the 
gymnasium,  sits  down  quietly  whilst  I  am  exercising 

myself,  and  on  my  return  runs  off  before  me,  often 
looking  back  to  see  that  I  am  coming.  If  I  am 
obliged  to  go  out  on  Government  business  she 
remains  with  my  friend  MegiUus,  jumping  up  delight- 
edly on  my  return,  and  barking  forth  a  joyful  saluta- 
tion. She  has  many  tones  in  her  voice — I  never 
knew  a  dog  with  so  many — I  know  them  all — each 
particular  tone  indicates  a  particular  want  or  feeling. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  write  the  name  of  this  my  dog, 
Horme  (impetuosity),  that  it  may  be  known  to  pos- 
terity— a  dog  altogether  supremely  excellent." 

I  have  already  shown  from  Oppian's  Cynegoetica 
that  he  was  an  experienced  huntsman.  On  some 
Zoological  points  he  held  peculiar  opinions, — for 
instance,  that  the  tusks  of  elephants  are  properly 
horns,  and  that  elephants  are  able  to  speak.  He 
asserts  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  female 
rhinoceros,  those  animals  being  all  males,  and  that 
hyaenas  annually  change  their  sex,  with  many  other 
wonderful  particulars.  Yet  his  account  of  the  giraffe 
is  singularly  complete  and  correct. 

CBlian's  Natural  History  {irepl  Ziatav  ihiorqroi)  is 
peculiar  in  its  want  of  arrangement.  He  discourses 
of  elephants  first,  and  then  of  dragons,  mixing  up 
fable  and  truth  in  the  strangest  way.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  this  is  peculiar  to  QElian.  Eelative  to 
the  virtues  of  the  livers  of  mice,  if  eaten  by  old  men, 

VOL.  XVI.  c 
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he  has  some  curious  information  to  give  ;  and  when 
he  has  finished  that  topic,  in  an  eloquent  and  flowery 
manner,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  prosaic  one  of  the 
uses  of  oxen.  He  preferred,  he  tells  us,  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  to  that  of  wealth;  he  took  more 
pleasure  in  studying  the  fox,  or  listening  to  the 
nightingale,  than  in  amassing  money. 

That  fishing  was  indulged  in  as  a  sport,  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Homer. 

As  when  an  angler  on  a  jutting  rock, 
Drags  from  sea  to  shore,  with  hook  and  Una, 
A  weighty  fish. — (Iliad,  xvi,  471.) 

The  fish-hooks  of  steel  and  bronze,  disinterred  at 
Pompeii,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  gentle  craft 
was  well  known  to  the  Bomans.  In  his  Hcdieutica 
Oppian  tells  us  that  the  hooks  in  common  use  were 
either  of  steel  or  bronze,  and  that  they  varied  much 
in  size  and  shape.  Some  of  those  found  at  Pompeii 
are  two- barbed  and  very  similar  to  those  in  common 
use  now.  (8i;^ayXa)X"'€5.)  They  may  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  Some  of  the  larger  hooks 
were  leaded,  the  leads  being  shaped  like  dolphins, 
and  hence  the  name  delphini^  from  their  resemblance 
to  that  fish. 

A  rod  was  sometimes  used  in  sea-fishing.  The  lines, 
the  materials  of  which  were  hemp  or  horsehair,  must 
have  been  very  strongly  made  for  the  capture  of  large 
fish. 

Fly-fishing  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
vention of  modern  days,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
device  of  taking  fish  by  means  of  an  artificial  fly, 
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was  known  and  practised  at  least  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Martial. 

Odi  dolosas  munerum  et  malas  artes, 
Imitantur  hamos  dona ;  namque  quia  nescit 
Avidum  vorata  decipi  scarum  musca  ? 

(Lib.  V ;  Ep.  xviii,  6.) 

All  treacherous  gifts  and  bribes  1  hate, 
For,  gifts,  like  hooks,  oft  hold  a  bait ; 
Who  has  not  seen  the  fishes  rise, 
Decoy'd  and  caught  by  fraudful  flies  ? 

Of  the  various  modes  of  catching  birds  by  means 
of  nets,  bird-lime,  decoys,  and  other  devices  of  the 
ancient  fowler,  Aristotle  speaks  at  length  in  his 
Natural  History  (Trepl^cuaii^  ioTopia).  It  has  frequently 
been  debated  as  to  whether  the  ancient  Greeks  knew 
anything  of  falconry.  Aristotle  decides  the  question 
in  his  ninth  book  (ix,  24,  4)  when  he  informs  us  men 
were  assisted  in  Thrace  in  pursuing  birds  in  the 
marshes  by  hawks.  He  evidently  refers  to  wild 
hawks,  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
falconry,  as  we  understand  it,  was  known  and 
practised  in  the  earliest  times^  for  uSlian  speaks  of 
the  hunting  hawks  being  known  by  particular  in- 
dividual names,  which  of  course  implies  that  they 
were  tame. 

The  horse  and  chariot  races  of  the  Ancients  are 

described  chiefly  by  Pausanias,  in  his  Itinerary  of 

Greece    (EXXaSos  IIcptT^yi^cris).      Suetonius    in    his 

history  of  the  Caesars,  and   Pliny,  in  his  Natural 

History,  give  us  a  good  deal  of  information  about 

them.    But  if  the  works  of  all  the  more  recent  writers 

on  the  subiect  had  perished,  we  should  still  have  a 

c  2 
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spirited  account  and  correct   picture  of  them    in 
Homer. 

The  great  national  races  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  festivals — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean, 
and  Isthmian.  The  Olympic  was  the  great  Pan- 
Hellenic  festival,  in  which  all  Greece  could  compete, 
and  was  celebrated  every  four  years,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  Prom  all  the  distant 
colonies  of  Greece  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
even  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  games  lasted  five 
days,  and  included  foot-races,  wrestling,  chariot-races, 
and  horse-races.  All  free-born  Greeks  were  admissi- 
ble as  competitors,  provided  they  had  never  been 
branded  as  criminals,  or  guilty  of  sacrilege.  No 
women  were  allowed  even  as  spectators. 

The  Koman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  at  Rome,  and  differed  in  some 
essential  particulars  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Greece  the  reward  obtained  by  the  successful  com- 
petitors was  simply  a  crown  of  parsley  with  honour 
and  glory.  In  Rome  they  got  money,  and  often  very 
large  sums.  The  games  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
refined,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  Romans, 
just  as  the  Greeks  excelled  their  conquerors  in  art. 

The  Greek  was  a  sportsman  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  one  can  easily  conceive  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  have  regarded  the  modern  system  of  killing 
tame  pheasants,  reared  under  domestic  hens  by  the 
hundred — a  pursuit  in  which  the  whole  glory  appears 
to  consist  in  destroying  a  greater  number  than  your 
neighbour— 

"  A  slaughter-like,  degraded,  spiritless  pastime." 
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EECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. 

BY  J.    OFFORD,  JUNIOR. 
[Read  24  Feb.,  1892.] 

The  recent  discovery  of  such  a  celebrated  literary 
relic  of  classical  antiquity  as  the  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  scarcely  less  fortunate  one  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  for  Christianity  have  aroused 
an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  world  of  scholars,  and 
given  rise  to  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  us  by  way  of  bringing 
to  light  once  more  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  two  events  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are,  however,  but  the  crowning 
point  of  a  long  series  of  similar  if  not  as  important 
discoveries,  which  until  recently  have  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  they  merited.  This,  however, 
is  possibly  owing  not  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
them,  but  to  the  superior  attraction  to  cultivated 
minds  of  the  wondrous  advances  of  physical  science, 
or  to  the  inability  in  such  a  busy  age  to  give  more 
than  a  transient  thought  to  such  academical  subjects 
as  tend  more  and  more  to  be  relegated  to  the  care 
of  specialists. 

The  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
and  the  Ajistides'  Apology  having,  however,  drawn 
universal  attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  likelihood  of  regaining  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature,  renders  this  an  opportune  occa- 
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from  which  have  been  derived,  among  many  others, 
the  long-lost  Politeia  of  Aristotle. 

In  a  few  cases  reference  will  also  have  to  be 
made  to  works  of  a  literary  character  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  owing  to  copies  of  them  hav- 
ing fortunately  been  preserved  upon  monumental 
inscriptions,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be 
followed  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  because  it 
is  such  a  vast  field  in  itself,  the  literary  volume  of 
such  inscriptions  probably  now  equalling  that  of 
all  classical  literature,  that  it  demands  separate 
consideration  for  itself. 

As  their  discovery  belongs  more  to  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  there  is  no  intention  here  of  making 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  works  disinterred 
at  Herculaneum,  and  contained  in  the  year  1700, 
more  or  less  legible  papyri  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Piso's  villa  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragmen- 
tary poem  upon  the  Battle  of  Actium  they  were  all 
Greek  works,  and  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the 
Epicurean  school  of  philosophy.  They  are  of  price- 
less value,  containing  as  they  do  so  much  literary 
remains  of  Epicurus  himself,  and  many  works  of 
Philodemus,  especially  his  De  Musica} 

Neither  do  the  marvellous  results  of  Cardinal 
Mai's  researches  among  the  palimpsest  manuscripts 


1  For  Philodemus  aee  Phtlodemi,  irtpi  iroiy/i^eov,  lihri  aecundt  frag- 
tnenta.  A.  Hausrath.  Leipzig.  Teabner.  And  Zu  Philodemus 
Bitchem  von  der  Musik,  Ein  Kritischer  Beitrag.  T.  Gompertz. 
Vienna,  1885.  Bucheler,  Academicorum  philosophorum  index  ffei'cu- 
lanensis.  In  Hermes  for  1890,  H.  von  Amim  edits  some  new  fragments 
of  Stoic  writings  from  Herculaneum,  £in  papyrus  der  fferculanenisch&ti 
BibliotkeJt,  He  thinks  they  are  extracts  from  Ckrysippus.  In 
1890  M.  Koerte  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  Metrodorus  the  Epicurean 
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of  Italian  libraries  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
summary,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  among 
the  many  volumes  of  new  texts,  the  recovery  of 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal,  were  the 
De  Republica  of  Cicero,  and  Pronto's  letters. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Mai,  and  the  gradual  unrolling  of  the  Hercula- 
neum  papyri,  came  the  finding  of  an  Armenian 
version  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle^  restoring  in  its 
entirety  this  work,  upon  whose  fragments  Scaliger 
had  devoted  so  much  labour,  and  with  it  quotations 
from  numerous  classical  authors  whose  works  have 
probably  for  ever  perished. 

Shortly  after  Mai's  discoveries  occurred  the 
equally  important  acquisition  of  the  Syriac  manu- 
scripts from  the  convents  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  by 
which  event  thousands  of  documents  of  great 
antiquity  and  value  were  added  to  European  collec- 
tions. Nearly  all  of  the  works  embodied  in  them 
were  of  a  theological  character,  but  still  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  classical  and  historical  fragments 
and  treatises ;  chiefly  chronicles,  such  as  that  of 
Joshua  of  Edessa,  and  the  history  of  Zacharias 
Ehetor  of  Mytilene,  and  chronicles  of  John  of  Asia, 
Dionysius  of  Tellmahre,  and  Michael  the  Great,  the 
Jacobite  Patriarch,  whose  work,  however,  is  written 
in  Armenian. 

The  most  prolific  Syriac  author  whose  works  have 
been  found  in  this  collection  was  Gregory  Bar-e-braia, 

from  the  Herculaneum  papyri.  Metrodori  fragmenta,  Collegit 
A.  Koerte.  Leipzig,  1890.  See  also  PhilologUchs  Wochevuchrifty  1891. 
p.  989,  and  Philodem  und  die  cesthetischen,  Schriften  der  Hercutanischen 
Bihliothek.    T.  Gbmperz. 
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who  wrote  upon  history,  science,  grammar,  law,  and 
philosophy. 

Turning  now  to  the  extracts  from  classical  authors 
of  which  Syriac  translations  have  been  found  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  speaking  chiefly  of  those 
brought  to  Europe  en  masse  from  the  Nitrian 
convents  by  Tattam,  Curzon,  and  others,  a  list  of 
them  would  occupy  several  pages,  among  the  most 
celebrated^  are  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Hierotheores, 
Socrates,  Theano,  Lucian,  Themistius,  and  Plutarch. 
The  works  of  these  writers  are  not  found  complete 
in  the  Syriac  versions,  but  large  passages  from  them 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Syriac  works  such  as 
in  the  collection  of  symbolical  sayings  by  Eomanus, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  under  the  title  of  Theodosius, 
in  887.  Fiction  is  not  strongly  recommended  in  the 
Syriac  texts,  but  a  romance  having  the  Emperor 
Julian  for  its  subject  may  be  mentioned. 

Babrias. — The  year  1840  is  rendered  memorable 
in  the  history  of  classical  literature  by  the  recovery 
of  lost  authors  made  by  the  French  Commission,  sent 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Government  to  search  the 
libraries  of  the  monasteries  upon  Mount  Athos. 

Not  least  among  the   treasures    found  decaying 

*  For  remains  of  the  classics  in  Syriac  see — 
Sachaa.    Inedita  Syriaca, 
Wenrich.    De  Auctorum  Orcecorum  vernanibus  et  Commentariis 

SyriaciSj  1842. 
Byssel.     Ueber  den  textcreHschen  Werth  Syrischer  Uebersetmngen 

Qriechieicher  KlassUcer,    Leipzig,  1880-81. 
Prof.  Kendel  Harris  has  recently  found  at  Mount  Sinai  a 

number  of  excerpts  from  the  classics,  especially  Plutarch. 
Zotenburg.    Les  Sentences  Symholiques  de  ThSodose,  Patriarche 

dAntioche.    1877. 
Spanuth.    Zacharias  Bhetor^  das  Leben  des  Severtu  von  Antw- 

chien  in  Syrischer  Uebersetzung. 
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there  was  the  manuscript  containing  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Fables  of 
Babrius,  of  which  Bentley  had  said,  forming  his 
opinion  upon  extracts  in  Suidas,  "  Were  his  book 
now  extant  it  might  justly  be  opposed,  if  not  pre- 
ferred, to  the  Latin  of  Phsedrus. " 

This  single  copy  of  portions  of  Babrius'  collection 
was  most  fortunately  supplemented  in  1878  by  the 
finding  again  of  a  short  series  which  had  been  partly 
copied  early  in  this  century ;  for  this  second  restora- 
tion the  learned  world  is  indebted  to  Pius  Knoell ; 
his  manuscript  contains  thirty  of  the  fables,  tweuty- 
one  of  which  are  additional  to  those  preserved  in 
the  Mount  Athos  codex,  found  by  M.  Minas  in  1840. 

The  fables  of  this  collection  are  not  original,  but 
the  result  of  a  selection  made  by  Babrius,  doubtless 
of  those  most  popular  in  his  time.  The  Greek  in 
which  he  has  embodied  them  is  characteristic  of  the 
late  date  at  which  he  wrote,  being  under  Alexander 
Severus,  and  his  versification  is  of  much  interest 
because,  though  employed  in  Greek,  the  metre  is 
markedly  Italian,  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the 
history  of  Latin,  and  not  that  of  Greek  metres. 

Dr.  Eutherford,  in  his  edition  of  Babrius,  gives 
excellent  reasons  for  thinking  that  his  fables  are  a 
paraphrase  of  those  of  Nicostratus.  They  seem  to 
have  been  very  popular,  being  twice  mentioned  a^ 
quite  familiar  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  but  certainly 
do  not  bear  out  the  view  of  Bentley,  that  they  are 
preferable  to  Phoedrus.' 

•  See  Babrius.  Edited  by  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A.  1883. 
There  are  about  twenty  Boman  tablets  in  Leideu  and  London 
containing  extracts  from  Babrius,  in  the  form  of  schoolboy  exercises, 
which  have  yet  to  be  edited. 
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In  connexion  with  the  Fables  of  Babrius  it  will  be 
apposite  to  here  proceed  to  describe  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  our  collection  of  fables 
emanating  from  Phaedrus  by  the  epoch-making  work 
of  M.  Leopold  Hervieux/  who  has,  after  years  of 
labour,  collected  and  published  all  the  Latin  imita- 
tions of  Phsedrus  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  middle  ages,  illustrating  and  emendating  them 
by  comparison  with  similar  collections  in  Old  French, 
Old  English,  and  Low  German,  Of  the  Latin  col- 
lections the  three  most  important  which  he  has 
printed  are  those  of  the  Wolfenblittel  MSS. ,  another 
known  as  the  Anonymous  of  Nilant^  and  the  so- 
called  Romulus. 

It  is  well-known  to  scholars  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ninety-seven  fables  usually  ascribed  to  Phsedrus, 
there  is  a  supplementary  collection  containing  thirty. 
two  more  made  by  Bishop  Perotto  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  published  from  his  much  mutilated 
manuscript  by  Casitti  in  1808,  and  again  from  a  per- 
fectly preserved  manuscript  of  Perotto  found  by 
Angelo  Mai  in  the  Vatican  in  1832. 

A  very  short  perusal,  however,  of  the  fables  now 
collected  by  M.  Hervieux  will  convince  the  student 
that  even  with  Perotto's  addition  our  texts  of 
Phsedrus  are  very  incomplete.  For  instance,  the 
three  Latin  versions  mentioned  contain  just  100 
fables,  but  of  these  no  less  than  forty-six  are  absent 
in  our  texts  of  Phsedrus  ;  but  of  the  fifty-four  whose 
prototypes  are  found  in  Phsedrus,  as  far  as  we  have 
his  writings,  the  resemblance  to  his  text  is  so  close, 

^  Les  Fahuli^ea  Latins  depuis  le  stkle  dAv^isU^  Jtuqu^d  la  Jin  du 
Moyen  Age,    Par  Lipoid  Hervieux.     2  vols.    Paiis,  1884. 
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whole  verses  being  transferred  intact,  and  the  others 
carefully  paraphrased,  that  we  are  convincingly  led 
to  agree  with  M.  Hervieux  that  the  others  must  also 
be  copies  of  Phaedrus'  fables  now  lost.  For  instance, 
the  thirty-two  new  fables  first  accurately  published 
by  Mai  present  us  with  the  originals  of  eight  in  the 
Romulus  collection  of  which  we  had  no  counter- 
parts before,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  practi- 
cally M.  Hervieux  has,  by  the  publication  of  the 
middle  age  Latin  collections,  presented  us  with  forty- 
six  more  or  less  accurate  specimens  of  Phsedrus'  own 
composition. 

Hyperides. — It  was  a  universal  verdict  of  antiquity 
that  of  the  famous  orators  of  Athens,  Hyperides  was 
one  of  the  greatest ;  he  was  placed  among  the  cele- 
brated ten,  and  rhetoricians,  lexicographers,  and 
critics  all  extolled  his  praises.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  tells  us  he  possessed  a  style  characterised  by 
excellences  of  the  highest  order,  and  Harpocration 
selected  him  as  one  of  the  authors  upon  whose 
writings  he  founded  his  Lexicon. 

Besides  some  short  fragments  preserved  by  Harpo- 
cration and  others,  and  a  longer  specimen  taken 
from  his  oration  recited  over  the  Athenian  warriors 
who  perished  in  the  Lamian  war,  given  by  Stobseus, 
an  extract  which  made  all  lovers  of  the  classics 
deplore  the  loss  of  his  works  the  more,*  we,  until 
the  middle  of  this  century,  had  no  specimen  of  his 
eloquence   extant.      This  loss   was  felt   the  deeper 

•  For  the  fragments  of  Hyperides  see  Vol.  IX  of  Oratores  Atticij 
hj  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  1838-50.  Also  Qu<x»ti(mum  Hyperidearum, 
Capita  dtu).  H.  Hager.  Leipzig,  1870.  Also  Revue  Arck^ogtque^  1863. 
Recension  nouveUe  du  fin  de  Texte  de  VOraUon  Funibre  d^Hypende, 
By  M.  Caffiauz. 
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because  it  was  known  that  in  the  middle  ages  the 
library  of  Matthias  Corvinus  possessed  a  complete 
copy,  and  hopes  were  expressed  by  more  than  one 
scholar  that  a  manuscript  would  yet  be  found. 

Early  in  1847  a  papyrus  was  disinterred  by  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  deposited  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
This  roll  contained  a  part  of  the  speech  against 
Demosthenes,  the  whole  of  an  oration  in  favour  of 
Euxenippus,  and  fifteen  columns  of  an  appeal  for 
Lycophron.  It  was  not,  however,  all  obtained  by  an 
European  traveller,  the  Arabs  having  cut  it  up  ;  one 
portion  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Harris  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Arden. 

In  1856  another  roll,  containing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  very  same  funeral  oration,  the  peroration 
of  which  was  given  by  Stobseus,  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kev.  H.  Hobart,  then  travelling  in  Egypt,  and 
was  by  him  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  various  manuscripts  were  splendidly  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Churchill 
Babington  in  this  country,  and  by  Bockh  and  Sauppe 
in  Germany.  In  1869  they  were  again  edited  by  a 
German  scholar* — P.  Blass,  who  devoted  great  pains 
to  the  most  minute  criticism  of  the  text,  the 
paleography  of  the  manuscripts,  their  probable  date, 
which  he  assigns  to  200  B.C.,  and  the  collection  of 
300  fragments  which  by  patient  research  he  gathered 
from  various  authors,  supplementing  the  remains  of 
Hyperides  himself  by  adding  the  biography  of  the 
orator  ascribed  to  Plutarch.^     With  this  edition  of 

*  Hjyperidis  Orationes  Quattitor  cum  ceterarum  fmgmentis.  Edidit 
F.  BlajBs.    Leipzig.    Teubner,  1869. 

'  Cobet  published  an  edition  of  the  Funeral  Oration,  Leyden,  1858. 
For  the  Discourse  for  Euxenippua,  see  Domenico  Comparetti's  edition. 
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spirited  account  and  correct   picture  of   them    in 
Homer. 

The  great  national  races  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  festivals — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean, 
and  Isthmian.  The  Olympic  was  the  great  Pan- 
Hellenic  festival,  in  which  all  Greece  could  compete, 
and  was  celebrated  every  four  years,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  From  all  the  distant 
colonies  of  Greece  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
even  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  games  lasted  five 
days,  and  included  foot-races,  wrestling,  chariot-races, 
and  horse-races.  All  free-born  Greeks  were  admissi- 
ble as  competitors,  provided  they  had  never  been 
branded  as  criminals,  or  guilty  of  sacrilege.  No 
women  were  allowed  even  as  spectators. 

The  Roman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  at  Bome,  and  differed  in  some 
essential  particulars  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Greece  the  reward  obtained  by  the  successful  com- 
petitors was  simply  a  crown  of  parsley  with  honour 
and  glory.  In  Rome  they  got  money,  and  often  very 
large  sums.  The  games  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
refined,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  Romans, 
just  as  the  Greeks  excelled  their  conquerors  in  art. 

The  Greek  was  a  sportsman  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  one  can  easily  conceive  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  have  regarded  the  modem  system  of  killing 
tame  pheasants,  reared  under  domestic  hens  by  the 
hundred — a  pursuit  in  which  the  whole  glory  appears 
to  consist  in  destroying  a  greater  number  than  your 
neighbour — 

"  A  slaughter-like,  degraded,  spiritless  pastime." 
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EECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. 

BY  J.    OFFORD,  JUNIOR. 
[Read  24  Feb.,  1892.] 

Thb  recent  discovery  of  such  a  celebrated  literary 
relic  of  classical  antiquity  as  the  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  scarcely  less  fortunate  one  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  for  Christianity  have  aroused 
an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  world  of  scholars,  and 
given  rise  to  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  us  by  way  of  bringing 
to  light  once  more  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  two  events  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are,  however,  but  the  crowning 
point  of  a  long  series  of  similar  if  not  as  important 
discoveries,  which  until  recently  have  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  they  merited.  This,  however, 
is  possibly  owing  not  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
them,  but  to  the  superior  attraction  to  cultivated 
minds  of  the  wondrous  advances  of  physical  science, 
or  to  the  inability  in  such  a  busy  age  to  give  more 
than  a  transient  thought  to  such  academical  subjects 
as  tend  more  and  more  to  be  relegated  to  the  care 
of  specialists. 

The  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
and  the  Aristides'  Apology  having,  however,  drawn 
universal  attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  likelihood  of  regaining  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature,  renders  this  an  opportune  occa- 
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spirited  account  and   correct   picture  of   them    in 
Homer. 

The  great  national  races  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  festivals — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean, 
and  Isthmian.  The  Olympic  was  the  great  Pan- 
Hellenic  festival,  in  which  all  Greece  could  compete, 
and  was  celebrated  every,  four  years,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  From  all  the  distant 
colonies  of  Greece  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
even  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  games  lasted  five 
days,  and  included  foot-races,  wrestling,  chariot-races, 
and  horse-races.  All  free-born  Greeks  were  admissi- 
ble as  competitors,  provided  they  had  never  been 
branded  as  criminals,  or  guilty  of  sacrilege.  No 
women  were  allowed  even  as  spectators. 

The  Roman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  at  Eome,  and  differed  in  some 
essential  particulars  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Greece  the  reward  obtained  by  the  successful  com- 
petitors was  simply  a  crown  of  parsley  with  honour 
and  glory.  In  Rome  they  got  money,  and  often  very 
large  sums.  The  games  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
refined,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  Romans, 
just  as  the  Greeks  excelled  their  conquerors  in  art 

The  Greek  was  a  sportsman  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  one  can  easily  conceive  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  have  regarded  the  modem  system  of  killing 
tame  pheasants,  reared  under  domestic  hens  by  the 
hundred — a  pursuit  in  which  the  whole  glory  appears 
to  consist  in  destroying  a  greater  number  than  your 
neighbour— 

"  A  slaughter-like,  degraded,  spiritless  pastime." 
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EECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITEEATUEE. 

BY  J.    OFFORD,  JUNIOR. 
[Read  24  Feb.,  1892.] 

The  recent  discovery  of  such  a  celebrated  literary 
relic  of  classical  antiquity  as  the  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  scarcely  less  fortunate  one  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  for  Christianity  have  aroused 
an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  world  of  scholars,  and 
given  rise  to  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  us  by  way  of  bringing 
to  light  once  more  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  two  events  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are,  however,  but  the  crowning 
point  of  a  long  series  of  similar  if  not  as  important 
discoveries,  which  until  recently  have  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  they  merited.  This,  however, 
is  possibly  owing  not  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
them,  but  to  the  superior  attraction  to  cultivated 
minds  of  the  wondrous  advances  of  physical  science, 
or  to  the  inability  in  such  a  busy  age  to  give  more 
than  a  transient  thought  to  such  academical  subjects 
as  tend  more  and  more  to  be  relegated  to  the  care 
of  specialists. 

The  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
and  the  Aristides'  Apology  having,  however,  drawn 
universal  attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  likelihood  of  regaining  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature,  renders  this  an  opportune  occa- 
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spirited  account  and  correct   picture  of   them    in 
Homer. 

The  great  national  races  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  festivals — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean, 
and  Isthmian.  The  Olympic  was  the  great  Pan- 
Hellenic  festival,  in  which  all  Greece  could  compete, 
and  was  celebrated  every  four  years,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  From  all  the  distant 
colonies  of  Greece  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
even  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  games  lasted  five 
days,  and  included  foot-races,  wrestling,  chariot-races, 
and  horse-races.  All  free-born  Greeks  were  admissi- 
ble as  competitors,  provided  they  had  never  been 
branded  as  criminals,  or  guilty  of  sacrilege.  No 
women  were  allowed  even  as  spectators. 

The  Eoman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  at  Kome,  and  dijQTered  in  some 
essential  particulars  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Greece  the  reward  obtained  by  the  successful  com- 
petitors was  simply  a  crown  of  parsley  with  honour 
and  glory.  In  Rome  they  got  money,  and  often  very 
large  sums.  The  games  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
refined,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  Bomans, 
just  as  the  Greeks  excelled  their  conquerors  in  art. 

The  Greek  was  a  sportsman  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  one  can  easily  conceive  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  have  regarded  the  modem  system  of  killing 
tame  pheasants,  reared  under  domestic  hens  by  the 
hundred — a  pursuit  in  which  the  whole  glory  appears 
to  consist  in  destroying  a  greater  number  than  your 
neighbour — 

"  A  slaughter-like,  degraded,  spiritless  pastime." 
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EECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. 

BY  J.    OFFORD,  JUNIOR. 
[Read  24  Feb.,  1892.] 

The  recent  discovery  of  such  a  celebrated  literary 
relic  of  classical  antiquity  as  the  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  scarcely  less  fortunate  one  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  for  Christianity  have  aroused 
an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  world  of  scholars,  and 
given  rise  to  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  us  by  way  of  bringing 
to  light  once  more  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  two  events  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are,  however,  but  the  crowning 
point  of  a  long  series  of  similar  if  not  as  important 
discoveries,  which  until  recently  have  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  they  merited.  This,  however, 
is  possibly  owing  not  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
them,  but  to  the  superior  attraction  to  cultivated 
minds  of  the  wondrous  advances  of  physical  science, 
or  to  the  inability  in  such  a  busy  age  to  give  more 
than  a  transient  thought  to  such  academical  subjects 
as  tend  more  and  more  to  be  relegated  to  the  care 
of  specialists. 

The  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
and  the  Aristides'  Apology  having,  however,  drawn 
universal  attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  likelihood  of  regaining  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature,  renders  this  an  opportune  occa- 
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spirited  account  and   correct   picture  of   them    in 
Homer. 

The  great  national  races  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  festivals — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean, 
and  Isthmian.  The  Olympic  was  the  great  Pan- 
Hellenic  festival,  in  which  all  Greece  could  compete, 
and  was  celebrated  every  four  years,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  From  all  the  distant 
colonies  of  Greece  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
even  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  games  lasted  five 
days,  and  included  foot-races,  wrestling,  chariot-races, 
and  horse-races.  All  free-born  Greeks  were  admissi- 
ble as  competitors,  provided  they  had  never  been 
branded  as  criminals,  or  guilty  of  sacrilege.  No 
women  were  allowed  even  as  spectators. 

The  Roman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  at  Eome,  and  differed  in  some 
essential  particulars  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Greece  the  reward  obtained  by  the  successful  com- 
petitors was  simply  a  crown  of  parsley  with  honour 
and  glory.  In  Rome  they  got  money,  and  often  very 
large  sums.  The  games  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
refined,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  Romans, 
just  as  the  Greeks  excelled  their  conquerors  in  art. 

The  Greek  was  a  sportsman  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  one  can  easily  conceive  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  have  regarded  the  modem  system  of  killing 
tame  pheasants,  reared  under  domestic  hens  by  the 
hundred — a  pursuit  in  which  the  whole  glory  appears 
to  consist  in  destroying  a  greater  number  than  your 
neighbour— 

"  A  slaughter-like,  degraded,  spiritless  pastime." 
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EECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATUEE, 

BY  J.    OFFORD,  JUNIOR. 
[Read  24  Feb.,  1802.] 

The  recent  discovery  of  such  a  celebrated  literary 
relic  of  classical  antiquity  as  the  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  scarcely  less  fortunate  one  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  for  Christianity  have  aroused 
an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  world  of  scholars,  and 
given  rise  to  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  us  by  way  of  bringing 
to  light  once  more  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome. 

These  two  events  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are,  however,  but  the  crowning 
point  of  a  long  series  of  similar  if  not  as  important 
discoveries,  which  until  recently  have  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  they  merited.  This,  however, 
is  possibly  owing  not  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
them,  but  to  the  superior  attraction  to  cultivated 
minds  of  the  wondrous  advances  of  physical  science, 
or  to  the  inability  in  such  a  busy  age  to  give  more 
than  a  transient  thought  to  such  academical  subjects 
as  tend  more  and  more  to  be  relegated  to  the  care 
of  specialists. 

The  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
and  the  Aristides'  Apology  having,  however,  drawn 
universal  attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  likelihood  of  regaining  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature,  renders  this  an  opportune  occa- 
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of  Italian  libraries  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
summary,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  among 
the  many  volumes  of  new  texts,  the  recovery  of 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal,  were  the 
De  Republica  of  Cicero,  and  Fronto's  letters. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Mai,  and  the  gradual  unrolling  of  the  Hercula- 
neum  papyri,  came  the  finding  of  an  Armenian 
version  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  restoring  in  its 
entirety  this  work,  upon  whose  fragments  Scaliger 
had  devoted  so  much  labour,  and  with  it  quotations 
from  numerous  classical  authors  whose  works  have 
probably  for  ever  perished. 

Shortly  after  Mai's  discoveries  occurred  the 
equally  important  acquisition  of  the  Syriac  manu- 
scripts from  the  convents  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  by 
which  ^  event  thousands  of  documents  of  great 
antiquity  and  value  were  added  to  European  collec- 
tions. Nearly  all  of  the  works  embodied  in  them 
were  of  a  theological  character,  but  still  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  classical  and  historical  fragments 
and  treatises ;  chiefly  chronicles,  such  as  that  of 
Joshua  of  Edessa,  and  the  history  of  Zacharias 
Ehetor  of  Mytilene,  and  chronicles  of  John  of  Asia, 
Dionysius  of  Tellmahre,  and  Michael  the  Great,  the 
Jacobite  Patriarch,  whose  work,  however,  is  written 
in  Armenian. 

The  most  prolific  Syriac  author  whose  works  have 
been  found  in  this  collection  was  Gregory  Bar-e-braia, 

from  the  Herculaneum  papyri.  Metrodori  fragmenta,  CoUegit 
A.  Koerte.  Leipzig,  1890.  See  also  Phtlologische  Wochengchrift,  1 89 1, 
p.  989,  and  Philodem  umd  die  assthetischen^  Schriften  der  Jlerculantschen 
Bibliothek.    T.  Gomperz. 
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who  wrote  upon  history,  science,  grammar,  law,  and 
philosophy. 

Turning  now  to  the  extracts  from  classical  authors 
of  which  Syriac  translations  have  been  found  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  speaking  chiefly  of  those 
brought  to  Europe  en  masse  from  the  Nitrian 
convents  by  Tattam,  Curzon,  and  others,  a  list  of 
them  would  occupy  several  pages,  among  the  most 
celebrated^  are  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Hierotheores, 
Socrates,  Theano,  Lucian,  Themistius,  and  Plutarch. 
The  works  of  these  writers  are  not  found  complete 
in  the  Syriac  versions,  but  large  passages  from  them 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Syriac  works  such  as 
in  the  collection  of  symbolical  sayings  by  Eomanus, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  under  the  title  of  Theodosius, 
in  887.  Fiction  is  not  strongly  recommended  in  the 
Syriac  texts,  but  a  romance  having  the  Emperor 
Julian  for  its  subject  may  be  mentioned. 

Bahrius, — The  year  1840  is  rendered  memorable 
in  the  history  of  classical  literature  by  the  recovery 
of  lost  authors  made  by  the  French  Commission,  sent 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Government  to  search  the 
libraries  of  the  monasteries  upon  Mount  Athos. 

Not  least  among  the  treasures    found  decaying 

*  For  remains  of  the  daasics  in  Syriac  see — 
Sachau.    Inedita  Syriaoa, 
Weurich.    De  Auctorvm  QrcBoorum  versionibtu  et  Commentarita 

Syriacisy  1842. 
Byssel.     Uther  den  textcretiachen  Werth  Syrucher  Uebersetzungen 

Oriechiescher  Klasnker.    Leipzig,  1880-81. 
Prof.  Bendel  Hariis  has  recently  found  at  Mount  Sinai  a 

number  of  excerpts  from  the  classics,  especially  Plutarch. 
Zotenburg.    Les  Sentences  Symboliquea  de  ThSodoee,  Patriarche 

cPAntioche.     1877. 
Spanuth.    Zacharicts  Rhetor^  das  Leben  des  Sevenu  von  Antio- 

chien  in  Syriscker  Vebersetzung, 
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of  Italian  libraries  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
summary,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  among 
the  many  volumes  of  new  texts,  the  recovery  of 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal,  were  the 
De  Republica  of  Cicero,  and  Fronto's  letters. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Mai,  and  the  gradual  unrolling  of  the  Hercula- 
neum  papyri,  came  the  finding  of  an  Armenian 
version  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle^  restoring  in  its 
entirety  this  work,  upon  whose  fragments  Scaliger 
had  devoted  so  much  labour,  and  with  it  quotations 
from  numerous  classical  authors  whose  works  have 
probably  for  ever  perished. 

Shortly  after  Mai's  discoveries  occurred  the 
equally  important  acquisition  of  the  Syriac  manu- 
scripts from  the  convents  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  by 
which  event  thousands  of  documents  of  great 
antiquity  and  value  were  added  to  European  collec- 
tions. Nearly  all  of  the  works  embodied  in  them 
were  of  a  theological  character,  but  still  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  classical  and  historical  fragments 
and  treatises ;  chiefly  chronicles,  such  as  that  of 
Joshua  of  Edessa,  and  the  history  of  Zacharias 
Ehetor  of  Mytilene,  and  chronicles  of  John  of  Asia, 
Dionysius  of  Tellmahre,  and  Michael  the  Great,  the 
Jacobite  Patriarch,  whose  work,  however,  is  written 
in  Armenian. 

The  most  prolific  Syriac  author  whose  works  have 
been  found  in  this  collection  was  Gregory  Bar-e-braia, 

from  the  Herculaneum  papyri.  Metrodori  fragvMfnia,  Collegit 
A.  Koerte.  Leipzig,  1890.  See  also  Philoloffuche  Wochenachrift^  1891. 
p.  989,  aiid  Pkilodem  und  die  cestheHschen^  Schrifien  der  HercuLaniscken 
Bibliothek.    T.  Qomperz. 
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who  wrote  upon  history,  science,  grammar,  law,  and 
philosophy. 

Turning  now  to  the  extracts  from  classical  authors 
of  which  Syriac  translations  have  been  found  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  speaking  chiefly  of  those 
brought  to  Europe  en  masse  from  the  Nitrian 
convents  by  Tattam,  Ourzon,  and  others,  a  list  of 
them  would  occupy  several  pages,  among  the  most 
celebrated^  are  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Hierotheores, 
Socrates,  Theano,  Lucian,  Themistius,  and  Plutarch. 
The  works  of  these  writers  are  not  found  complete 
in  the  Syriac  versions,  but  large  passages  from  them 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Syriac  works  such  as 
in  the  collection  of  symbolical  sayings  by  Eomanus, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  under  the  title  of  TheodosiuSj 
in  887.  Fiction  is  not  strongly  recommended  in  the 
Syriac  texts,  but  a  romance  having  the  Emperor 
Julian  for  its  subject  may  be  mentioned. 

Babrius. — The  year  1840  is  rendered  memorable 
in  the  history  of  classical  literature  by  the  recovery 
of  lost  authors  made  by  the  French  Commission,  sent 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Government  to  search  the 
libraries  of  the  monasteries  upon  Mount  Athos. 

Not  least  among  the  treasures    found  decaying 

*  For  remains  of  the  classics  in  Syriac  see — 
Sachau.    Inedita  Syriaca. 
Wenrich.    De  Auctorum  Orcecorum  versumUnu  et  Commentania 

Syriacisy  1842. 
Byssel.     U^)er  den  textcretUchen  Werth  Syrischer  Uehertetzungen 

Oriechiescher  Klcusiker,    Leipzig,  1880-81. 
Prof.  Bendel  Harris  has  recently  found  at  Mount  Sinai  a 

number  of  excerpts  from  the  classics,  especially  Plutarch. 
Zotenburg.    Lea  Sentences  Symboliques  de  T/Uodoee,  Pairiarche 

cPAnttoche,    1877. 
Spanuth.    Zacharias  Rhetor^  d<u  Leben  des  Sevenu  van  Antio- 

chien  in  Syriacher  Ueberseteung. 
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there  was  the  manuscript  containing  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Fables  of 
Babrius,  of  which  Bentley  had  said,  forming  his 
opinion  upon  extracts  in  Suidas,  '^Were  his  book 
now  extant  it  might  justly  be  opposed,  if  not  pre- 
ferred, to  the  Latin  of  Phaedrus." 

This  single  copy  of  portions  of  Babrius'  collection 
was  most  fortunately  supplemented  in  1878  by  the 
finding  again  of  a  short  series  which  had  been  partly 
copied  early  in  this  century  ;  for  this  second  restora- 
tion the  learned  world  is  indebted  to  Pius  Knoell ; 
his  manuscript  contains  thirty  of  the  fables,  twenty- 
one  of  which  are  additional  to  those  preserved  in 
the  Mount  Athos  codex,  found  by  M.  Minas  in  1840. 

The  fables  of  this  collection  are  not  original,  but 
the  result  of  a  selection  made  by  Babrius,  doubtless 
of  those  most  popular  in  his  time.  The  Greek  in 
which  he  has  embodied  them  is  characteristic  of  the 
late  date  at  which  he  wrote,  being  under  Alexander 
Severus,  and  his  versification  is  of  much  interest 
because,  though  employed  in  Greek,  the  metre  is 
markedly  Italian,  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the 
history  of  Latin,  and  not  that  of  Greek  metres. 

Dr.  Eutherford,  in  his  edition  of  Babrius,  gives 
excellent  reasons  for  thinking  that  his  fables  are  a 
paraphrase  of  those  of  Nicostratus.  They  seem  to 
have  been  very  popular,  being  twice  mentioned  as 
quite  familiar  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  but  certainly 
do  not  bear  out  the  view  of  Bentley,  that  they  are 
preferable  to  Phaedrus.^ 

•  See  Babrius,  Edited  by  W.  Guniou  Rutherford,  M.A.  1883. 
There  are  about  twenty  Boman  tablets  in  Leiden  and  London 
containing  extracts  from  Babrius,  in  the  form  of  schoolboy  exercises, 
which  have  yet  to  be  edited. 
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In  connexion  with  the  Fables  of  Babrius  it  will  be 
apposite  to  here  proceed  to  describe  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  our  collection  of  fables 
emanating  from  Phaedrus  by  the  epoch-making  work 
of  M.  Leopold  Hervieux,*  who  has,  after  years  of 
labour,  collected  and  published  all  the  Latin  imita- 
tions of  Phsedrus  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  middle  ages,  illustrating  and  emendating  them 
by  comparison  with  similar  collections  in  Old  French, 
Old  English,  and  Low  German.  Of  the  Latin  col- 
lections the  three  most  important  which  he  has 
printed  are  those  of  the  WolfenbUttel  MSS. ,  another 
known  as  the  Anonymous  of  Nilant^  and  the  so- 
called  Romulus. 

It  is  well-known  to  scholars  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ninety-seven  fables  usually  ascribed  to  Phsedrus, 
there  is  a  supplementary  collection  containing  thirty- 
two  more  made  by  Bishop  Perot  to  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  published  from  his  much  mutilated 
manuscript  by  Casitti  in  1808,  and  again  from  a  per- 
fectly preserved  manuscript  of  Perotto  found  by 
Angelo  Mai  in  the  Vatican  in  1832. 

A  very  short  perusal,  however,  of  the  fables  now 
collected  by  M.  Hervieux  will  convince  the  student 
that  even  with  Perotto's  addition  our  texts  of 
Phsedrus  are  very  incomplete.  For  instance,  the 
three  Latin  versions  mentioned  contain  just  100 
fables,  but  of  these  no  less  than  forty-six  are  absent 
in  our  texts  of  Phsedrus  ;  but  of  the  fifty-four  whose 
prototypes  are  found  in  Phsedrus,  as  far  as  we  have 
his  writings,  the  resemblance  to  his  text  is  so  close, 

*  Les  Fabulistes  Latins  deputs  U  sihsLe  cFAv^isie^  juaqu^d,  la  fin  du 
Moyen  Age,    Par  Lipoid  Hervieux.     2  vok.     Faiis,  l8S4i 
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whole  verses  being  transferred  intact,  and  the  others 
carefully  paraphrased,  that  we  are  convincingly  led 
to  agree  with  M.  Hervieux  that  the  others  must  also 
be  copies  of  Pheedrus'  fables  now  lost.  For  instance, 
the  thirty-two  new  fables  first  accurately  published 
by  Mai  present  us  with  the  originals  of  eight  in  the 
Romulus  collection  of  which  we  had  no  counter- 
parts before,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  practi- 
cally M.  Hervieux  has,  by  the  publication  of  the 
middle  age  Latin  collections,  presented  us  with  forty- 
six  more  or  less  accurate  specimens  of  Phsedrus'  own 
composition. 

Hyperides. — It  was  a  universal  verdict  of  antiquity 
that  of  the  famous  orators  of  Athens,  Hyperides  was 
one  of  the  greatest ;  he  was  placed  among  the  cele- 
brated ten,  and  rhetoricians,  lexicographers,  and 
critics  all  extolled  his  praises.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  tells  us  he  possessed  a  style  characterised  by 
excellences  of  the  highest  order,  and  Harpocration 
selected  him  as  one  of  the  authors  upon  whose 
writings  he  founded  his  Lexicon. 

Besides  some  short  fragments  preserved  by  Harpo- 
cration and  others,  and  a  longer  specimen  taken 
from  his  oration  recited  over  the  Athenian  warriors 
who  perished  in  the  Lamian  war,  given  by  Stobssus, 
an  extract  which  made  all  lovers  of  the  classics 
deplore  the  loss  of  his  works  the  more,*  we,  until 
the  middle  of  this  century,  had  no  specimen  of  his 
eloquence  extant.      This  loss   was  felt  the  deeper 

•  For  the  fragments  of  Hyperides  see  Vol.  IX  of  Oratores  Atttci, 
by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  1838-50.  Also  Qn<sstionum  Ifyperidearufn, 
Capita  diio,  H.  Hager.  Leipzig,  1870.  Also  Revue  ArchMogiquey  1863. 
Recension  nouvelU  du  J!n  de  Texte  de  VOraison  Fan^bre  d^Hyperide. 
By  M.  Caffi&ux. 
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because  it  was  known  that  in  the  middle  ages  the 
library  of  Matthias  Corvinus  possessed  a  complete 
copy,  and  hopes  were  expressed  by  more  than  one 
scholar  that  a  manuscript  would  yet  be  found. 

Early  in  1847  a  papyrus  was  disinterred  by  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  deposited  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
This  roll  contained  a  part  of  the  speech  against 
Demosthenes,  the  whole  of  an  oration  in  favour  of 
Euxenippus,  and  fifteen  columns  of  an  appeal  for 
Lycophron.  It  was  not,  however,  all  obtained  by  an 
European  traveller,  the  Arabs  having  cut  it  up  ;  one 
portion  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Harris  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Arden. 

In  1856  another  roll,  containing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  very  same  funeral  oration,  the  peroration 
of  which  was  given  by  Stobseus,  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eev.  H.  Hobart,  then  travelling  in  Egypt,  and 
was  by  him  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  various  manuscripts  were  splendidly  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Churchill 
Babington  in  this  country,  and  by  Bockh  and  Sauppe 
in  Germany.  In  1869  they  were  again  edited  by  a 
German  scholar' — P.  Blass,  who  devoted  great  pains 
to  the  most  minute  criticism  of  the  text,  the 
paleography  of  the  manuscripts,  their  probable  date, 
which  he  assigns  to  200  B.C.,  and  the  collection  of 
800  fragments  which  by  patient  research  he  gathered 
from  various  authors,  supplementing  the  remains  of 
Hyperides  himself  by  adding  the  biography  of  the 
orator  ascribed  to  Plutarch.'     With  this  edition  of 

■  Hyperidis  Orationes  Qitattuor  cum  ceterarum  froffTnentis.  Edidit 
F.  Blass.    Leipzig.    Teubner,  1869. 

'  Cobet  published  an  edition  of  the  Funeral  Oration,  Lejden,  1858. 
For  the  Ducourte  for  £tupifnippus,  see  Domenico  Comparetti's  edition. 
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sian  Wars  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  therefore  embraces  the  period 
which  separates  the  great  historians,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides. 

Doubtless  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  compilation, 
being  made  up  of  extracts  from  Clitarchus  and 
Ephorus,  but  interesting  as  giving  us  remnants  of 
these  lost  authors.  According  to  M.  Wescher,  the 
date  of  the  MSS.  is  about  the  tenth  century,  and 
it  contains  parts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
the  work.  It  commences  with  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
going  on  to  describe  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  the  burn- 
ing of  Athens,  battle  of  Platea,  death  of  Mardonius, 
and  battle  of  Mycale ;  and  then  in  Book  V  describes 
the  siege  of  Sestos,  the  refortification  of  Athens, 
banishment  of  Themistocles  and  his  flight  to  Argos, 
the  recall  of  Pausanias  to  Sparta,  his  dwelling  at 
Byzantium,  and  tyranny  and  death. 

Then  follow  various  details  regarding  Themistocles 
and  his  appointment  to  a  command  by  Artaxerxes, 
and  death  at  Magnesia.  The  remainder  of  the  text 
relates  to  the  internecine  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  com- 
mencing with  the  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
and  the  victories  at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  and  the  death 
of  amon,  the  war  resulting  from  the  dispute  as  to 
Delphi,  the  battle  of  CJoronea,  the  taking  of  Gyth- 
eum,  and  siege  of  Samos ;  the  last  few  lines  assign 
to  four  causes  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  being,  1st.  Pericles ;  2nd.  Epidamnus  and 
Corcyra;  3rd.  Potidea;  4th.  Jealousy  of  Sparta 
against  Athens.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
book,  Aristodemus  quotes  eighteen  lines  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 
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This  volume  of  Poliorkitika  does  not  embrace  all 
the  inedited  manuscripts  of  this  description  exist- 
ing even  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  the 
publication  and  translation  of  them  was  assigned  by 
Napoleon  III  to  M.  Vincent ;  among  these  were  the 
Poliorkitika  of  ApoUodorus,  and  of  Hero  of  Con- 
stantinople/° 

In  188()  an  entirely  new  MSS.  of  the  Geodesia  and 
Poliorkitika  of  Hero"  of  Byzantium  was  discovered 
in  the  Vatican,  and  is  described  in  the  Rheinische 
Museon.  The  number  of  copies  or  portions  of 
copies  of  the  various  books  of  this  description 
pubUshed  in  Thdvenot's  Mathematici  Veteres  of  1673, 
and  partly  in  the  Griechische  Krieg's  Schriftsteller  of 
Kockley  and  Rustou,  renders  it  advisable  that  a  new 
and  complete  edition  should  be  essayed,  the  more 
especially  as  those  devoted  to  military  subjects 
contain  so  many  extracts  from  lost  works  of  Poly- 
bius,  Arrian,  and  Diodorus.^^ 

»•  See  M.  Vincent's  list  of  works  he  proposed  to  re-edit  and  trans- 
late in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  July,  1873  ;  among  which  are  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  Athenaeus,  Philo  of  Athens  and  Biton. 

"  Hero  of  Byzantium  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hero  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  Hero  of  Alexandria.     See  Revue  Arch^logique,  1873.     p.  272. 

"  See  PolwrcSHque  dee  Orecs;  Traits  de  fortification  ;  d'attaque  et  de 
d^feuBe  des  places,  par  D.  Philon  de  Byzauce ;  traduit  en  Fran9ais 
par  A.  de  Rochas.  Paris,  1872.  In  addition  to  Philo  of  Byzantium's 
Poliorkitika,  M.  de  Bochas  gives  extracts  from  ^nea>s  on  the  Defence 
of  Places,  from  the  Strategematica  of  Hero  of  Byzantium,  and  the 
Poliorkitika  of  Hero  of  Constantinople,  and  lastly,  texts  from  an  un- 
known author  translated  by  M.  Caillemer. 

In  1882  M.  de  Bochas  published  the  Pneumaticon  of  Hero,  and  also 
of  Philo  of  Byzantium  in  his  La  Science  des  philosophes  et  Vart  des 
Thaumaturges  dans  P Antiquity. 

In  1877  M.  V.  Prore  edited  in  the  Notices  et  extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits,  two  works,  called  by  him  The  Chirobalist,  and  on  Automata, 

In  the  Revue  des  ikudes  Orecques  for  1890,  M.  Lacoste  published  with 
a  transcription  the  Poliorkitika  of  ApoUodorus  of  Damascus. 
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late in  the  Journal  des  Savants^  July,  1873  ;  among  which  are  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  Athenaeus,  Philo  of  Athens  and  Biton. 

"  Hero  of  Byzantium  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hero  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  Hero  of  Alexandria.     See  Revue  Arch^ologique^  1873.    p.  272. 

"  See  PoliorcUique  des  Orecs;  Traits  de  fortification  ;  daltaqiie  et  de 
defense  des  places,  par  D.  Philon  de  Byzance ;  traduit  en  Fran9ais 
par  A«  de  Rochas.  Paris,  1872.  In  addition  to  Philo  of  Byzantium's 
PoliorhiHka,  M.  de  Rochas  gives  extracts  from  ^neas  on  the  Defence 
of  Places,  from  the  Strategematica  of  Hero  of  Byzantium,  and  the 
PoUorkitika  of  Hero  of  Constantinople,  and  lastly,  texts  from  an  un- 
known author  translated  by  M.  Caillemer. 

In  1882  M.  de  Rochas  published  the  Pneumaticon  of  Hero,  and  also 
of  Philo  of  Byzantium  in  his  La  Science  des  philosophes  et  Vart  des 
Thaumaturges  dans  V Antiquity. 

In  1877  M.  V.  Prore  edited  in  the  Notices  et  extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits,  two  works,  called  by  him  The  Chirobalist,  and  on  Automata. 

In  the  Revue  des  ^udes  Orecques  for  1890,  M.  Lacoste  published  with 
a  transcription  the  PoUorkitika  of  ApoUodorus  of  Damascus. 

D   2 
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being  upon  First  Causes  and  the  second  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Parmenides ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  Of  the  Commentary,  M.  Euelle's  is 
the  Editio  Princeps,  and  it  is  evidently  a  continuation 
of  the  First  Causes. 

From  this  work  of  Euelle's,  together  with  other 
editions  of  Proclus  and  lamblichus,  a  history  properly 
so  called  of  the  Neoplatonic  School  can  at  length  be 
satisfactorily  written,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,  but  it 
possesses  an  interest  from  many  other  points  of  view ; 
to  the  student  of  religion  and  mythology  it  will  prove 
invaluable.  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Orphic  mysteries 
alone  it  will  prove  a  mine  of  wealth,  for  Damascius 
gleans  from  every  field  ;  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Italy,  all  contribute  to 
the  vast  pantheon  of  deities  of  whom  he  gives  us 
legends  and  information  that  will  be  fruitful  for  many 
a  day. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  introduction  to  this 
paper  to  certain  literary  documents  preserved  in 
mural  incriptions.  Of  these  the  epigraphic  text  of 
probably  the  greatest  literary  value  is  that  known  as 
the  Commentarium  Ludorum  Scecularum  discovered 
in  the  Tiber  in  1890,  which  has  been  edited  by 
Mommsen. 

This  celebrated  inscription  was  graven  upon  two 
pillars,  one  preserving  the  official  report  of  the  Ludi 
ScBCulares  under  Augustus  and  the  other  those  under 
Septimus  Severus.  Of  the  first  column  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  lines  of  minute  writing  are  restored 
to  us.     The  second  text  is  more  fragmentary. 

The  literary  interest  of  this  inscription  is  much 
enhanced  by  its  being   the   official   record   of  the 
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function  for  whose  celebration  Horace  wrote  his 
Carmen  ScBCulare,  and  the  new  text  refers  to  this, 
informing  us  that  twenty-seven  boys  and  twenty - 
seven  girls  of  patrician  descent,  with  both  parents 
living,  were  selected  to  chant  the  hymn  composed  by 
him  {Carmen  coniposiUt  Q.  Hor alius  Flaccus).  The 
beautiful  paean  was  sung  twice ;  on  the  going  to, 
and  return  from,  the  Capitol.  It  was  accompanied 
by  music,  "  tibicines  et  fidicines  qui  sacris  publicis 
prsBsto  sunt." 

Of  Augustus'  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Saeculares 
several  of  the  classics  speak — Suetonius,  Dion, 
Zosimus  and  Censorinus — as  does  Augustus  per- 
sonally in  the  Ancyra  inscription,  and  so  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  but  this  new  official  version  aided  by  the 
writers  named  enables  us  to  form  as  vivid  an  idea  of 
the  event  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  The  inscription 
commences  with  the  Senate's  decree  asking  Augustus 
to  be  the  chief  actor  and  organiser.  Then  we  have 
his  long  letter  detailing  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
celebration  down  to  the  most  minute  particulars. 
This  Agenda  was  directed  to  the  College  of  the 
Quindecemviri  Sacris  Faciundis.  The  various  items 
of  the  function  as  here  set  forth  are  probably  derived 
from  practices  of  remote  antiquity,  for  Zosimus  tells 
us  Augustus  relied  for  them  upon  the  advice  of 
Ateus  Capito,  a  leading  antiquary  as  to  religious 
ceremonies.  The  major  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
inscription  is  occupied  with  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Quindecemviri  and  Senate.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
subsequent  games,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  lasting 
from  May  25th  until  June  12th. 
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A  vast  inscription  has  been  found  in  Crete  con- 
taining a  codified  copy  of  the  laws  of  the  island ;  also 
a  supplementary  inscription  evidently  bearing  an 
earlier  and  more  primitive  text  of  the  same.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  Greek  laws  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  those  of  Crete,  and  no  history 
of  law  among  the  Aryan  race  can  be  of  value  without 
its  fully  considering  these  wonderful  inscriptions. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  Gorrespondance  HelUniqae  for 
1887  are  three  perfectly  preserved  letters  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  addressed  to  the  city  of  Stratoni- 
kea,  or  Hadrianopolis,  each  of  fifteen  lines ;  they 
are  dated  February  10th  and  March  1st,  a.d.  127. 
In  the  same  journal  for  1881  are  three  letters  from 
Antoninus  Pius  to  the  cities  of  Thisbe  and  Coronea. 

In  1890  M.  Cichorius  published  an  important 
letter  of  Julius  Cassar  sent  by  him  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Mytilene,  granting  certain  privileges.  This  copy 
was  found  upon  the  island. 

Another  most  interesting  inscription  recently  found 
is  one  containing  a  speech  by  the  Emperor  Nero. 

For  a  specimen  of  Boman  official  documents  the 
great  edict  of  Diocletian  regulating  the  price  of 
commodities  may  be  selected.  Of  this  valuable 
historical  document  a  complete  text  can  now  be 
made  owing  to  the  large  fragments  discovered  of 
late  years,  notably  by  the  British  and  American 
schools  at  Athens ;  at  Megalopolis  and  Platea.*® 

Since  the  disinterment  of  the  Library  of  Piso  the 
Epicurean  in  his  ruined  villa  at  Herculaneum,  the 

**  See  Mommsen  in  Hermes^  1890,  where  in  addition  to  the  texts  col- 
lated for  the  publication  of  the  edict  in  the  Corpus  Intc.  Rom,  he  gives 
further  portions  from  Megara,  Platea,  Lebadea,  Thespiae,  Atalante 
Elatea,  Samoe,  Geronthise,  and  Thebes. 
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most  extraordinary  recovery  of  classical  documents 
has  occurred  in  the  Egyptian  district  known  as  the 
Fayoum. 

The  probability  of  the  appearance  of  important 
texts  among  papyri  emanating  from  Egypt  has  been 
suggested  for  many  years  not  only  by  such  striking 
instances  as  the  Astronomical  papyrus  and  others 
in*^  Greek  edited  by  MM.  Brunet  de  Presle  and  Egger 
in  their  collection  of  Greek  papyri  preserved  in 
the  Louvre ;  and  by  the  orations  of  Hyperides,  but 
by  numerous  acquisitions  of  what  may  be  termed 
sporadic  papyri  during  the  whole  of  this  century,  and 
even  earlier,  for  in  1778  a  library  containing  fifty 
papyri  was  exhumed  by  the  Arabs,  only  one  of  which 
was  rescued  from  destruction.  It  was  an  abstract  of 
accounts  in  Greek  relating  to  workmen  employed 
upon  the  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Moeris. 

Early  in  this  century  what  is  known  as  the  Pettri- 
tini  collection  was  secured  for  Vienna.  In  1855  a 
papyrus  giving  extracts  from  Alcman*^  was  found  by 
M.  Mareotti  in  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 
It  gives  us  about  three  pages  of  text,  containing  part 
of  a  hymn  to  the  Dioscuri.  Again  in  1869  some 
fragments  of  Alcman  from  an  Egyptian  papyrus  were 
published  by  M.  Egger.  At  or  somewhat  before  this 
date  another  papyrus  came  into  the  hands  of  M.  Didot 
which  on  examination  some  years  afterwards  was 
found  to  have   preserved  forty-four   new  lines  of 

^  Notice$  et  EaOraits  des  Mantucrits.  Vol  XVIIL  1865.  Also 
A.  F.  Blaas,  Uttdoxi  Art  Aitranomica  qualis  in  Charta  Aegyptiaca 
iuperest, 

41  Bergh^  PoeUe  Lyrici  OrcBcL  VoL  III,  pp.  30-35.  4th  edition.  Also, 
Hertnu  1892,  p.  464 ;  see  H.  L.  AhrenB,  Dai  Alkmanische  Partheneion 
des  papyruij  in  PhUologua,    Vol.  XXVII.     1868,  pp.  241  and  517. 
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Euripides  probably  from  that  poet's  Temenides^  as 
well  as  additional  verses  from  Greek  poets,  and  the 
small  collection  was  published  by  M.  Weil.** 

An  uncial  codex  preserving  thirty-eight  lines  of 
Demosthenes'  oration  against  Midias  which  was 
obtained  in  Egypt  by  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  has  been 
recently  given  in  facsimile  by  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology.  In  1877  some  hundreds  of  papyri 
were  purchased  in  Caaio  by  the  German  Consul. 
Herr  Travers,  and  forwarded  to  the  Berlin  Museum. 
Some  remnants  of  this  find  must,  however,  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Fellaheen,  for  pieces  have  fallen 
into  other  hands  and  arrived  by  various  stages  at 
the  Paris,  London,  Dublin,  Bodleian,  and  other 
museums.  These  papyri  contain  fragments  from 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity, 
such  as  the  Melanippe  of  Euripides,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  poems  of  Sappho,  the  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  a  Greek  epic  relating  to  a  campaign 
against  the  Blemmyes ;  also  among  other  "  varia  " 
a  Coptic  work  on  Alchemy.  Probably  from  the 
same  hiding  place  came  a  papyrus  with  a  poem 
by  Moschus  published  by  K6villout  in  bis  Revue 
Egyptologigue ;  also  a  fragment  from  uEschylus, 
edited  by  M.  Weil  in  1879.  Unfortunately  a  large 
collection  of  papyri,  chiefly  Arabic  texts,  belonging 
to  Brugsch  Pasha,  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  a  shop 
where  he  had  sent  them  to  be  bound. 

About  the  year  1880  the  great  mass  of  papyri 

*'  In  188S  M.  Ruelle  read  a  paper  upon  some  FragmenU  of  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides,  before  the  French  Academy  ;  they  are  in  a 
Vienna  papyrus.  See  also  Schouw,  Charta  papyracea  grcece  sertpta  Musei 
Borgiani  Velitris;  and  Maruchi,  Monumenta  Papyracea  j^ypticuxu 
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known  as  the  Rainer  collection,  because  they  were 
presented  to  the  Vienna  Museum  by  the  enlightened 
Austrian  Archduke  of  that  name,  was  found.  In 
this  collection  there  were  fifteen  thousand  fragments 
containing  Greek  writing  alone,  and  it  may  well  be 
surmised  that  it  will  take  many  years  before  the 
full  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  them 
is  acquired.  And  it  seems  very  appropriate  that 
these  two  hoards  of  documents  should  have  gone 
to  Germany,  whose  scholars  are  so  famed  for 
the  minute  workmanship  and  devoted  patience, 
as  well  as  their  somewhat  polemical  manner  of 
publishing  their  investigations  of  difiBcult  docu- 
ments.^ 

Among  these  thousands  of  Greek  texts  are  portions 
of  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides  ;  a  treatise  against 
Isocrates  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. ;  eight  columns 
of  a  codex  of  jEschines  of  the  fifth  century ;  a  speech 
of  Isocrates**  hitherto  unknown,  chapters  48  and  49 
of  his  fifth  speech ;  part  of  a  Lexicon  to  Demosthenes 
and  fragments  of  an  unknown  grammarian ;  about 
two  hundred  verses  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  and 
Shield  of  Heracles ;  a  long  extract  from  the  Argo- 
nautica  of  Appolonius  Ehodius;  fragments  of  the 
Odyssey ;  two  hundred  verses  of  the  Iliad ;  a  papyrus 
of  Plato's  Gorgias ;  another  bearing  some  of  the  Idyls 
of  Theocritus ;  also,  sad  to  say,  only  fragments  of 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  and  also  of  Epicharmus. 
The   remains  of  Euripides,  however,  are  the  most 

^  See  MittheUungen  aus  d,  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog 
Rainer.  Alao  Fuhrer  durch  der  Auwtellung  der  Sammlung  Erzherzog 
Rainer. 

**  There  ia  a  papyrus  of  Isocrates  at  Marseilles,  published  by  Kcil, 
ill  Hermes,  1884,  and  also  in  the  Manges  Oraux. 
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remarkable  because  the  part  preserved  of  his  Orestes 
gives  the  musical  notation ;  among  the  others  are 
twenty-one  lines  of  the  Phcmissce.^ 

In  his  earlier  excavations  at  Hawara  and  Arsinse 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  addition  to  the  portion  of  the 
Iliad,  found  a  number  of  Egyptian  papyri  and  two 
complete  Greek  deeds  of  the  later  Boman  period,  the 
former  having  been  published  by  Professor  Sayce  in 
England,  and  the  latter  by  the  same  scholar  in  the 
Beime  des  J&tudes  Crvecqaes. 

During  his  next  campaign  the  explorer  became 
aware  of  a  new  source  of  supply  for  ancient  papyri, 
which  is  the  cartouage,  or  material  of  which  the 
mummy  cases  of  the  Greco-Boman  period,  are  com- 
posed. He  found  they  were  made  by  pasting  together 
sheet  upon  sheet  of  papyri,  and  as  many  of  these 
were  old  ones  which  were  inscribed  with  writing,  by 
carefully  stripping  them  apart,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  text,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  number  of  pieces 
of  ancient  literature  from  this  unexpected  quarter. 

The  result  of  his  disintegration  and  the  examination 
of  the  cartonage  of  seversJ  mununy  cases  has  been 
most  encouraging,  and  lends  us  reason  to  hope  that 
more  similar  good  things  are  in  store. 

The  most  welcome  fragment  which  is  to  hand 
among  these  so  called  Petrie  papyri  gives  us  about  one 
hundred  lines,  nearly  half  of  which  are  perfect, 
bearing  the  closing  scene  of  the  Antiope  of  Euripides. 
Next  may  be  mentioned  an  extract  from  Plato's 

^  For  all  fragments  of  Euripides  except  in  the  Petrie  Papyri^  see 
Weil's  Observatums  sur  lea  fragmenU  cPEvripidey  apropos  dune 
nouvelU  edition  dee  froffmenU  tragiquee  Orece,  Also  Blass,  i>t<ier<a^to 
de  PhaethorJie  Euripidi*  fragmentis  CfaromorUanis, 
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PhcBdo,  and  about  ninety  lines  from  his  Laches,  a 
fragment  of  Epicharmus  and  of  Menander  and  of  a 
description  of  Attica,  and  also  part  of  a  narrative  of 
the  adventures  of  some  Greek  officer  in  Ptolemy's 
campaign  against  Antiochus  in  Syria  in  244  b.c.^^ 
The  unique  fact  about  these  texts  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  is  that  short  as  they  are  they  present 
absolutely  genuine  manuscripts  of  about  300  to 
200  B.C.*' 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  success  is  still 
sustaining  the  strict  search  that  is  now  being  made 
in  all  likely  places  for  remnants  of  lost  classical 
literature.  Quite  recently  Dr.  Wendland  has  re- 
covered many  long  and  important  passages  of  Philo 
Judceus.  These  he  has  unearthed  from  a  manuscript 
at  Munich  containing  a  commentary  upon  the  Old 
Testament  by  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and  by  adding 
them  to  the  extracts  given  by  Professor  Eendel  Harris 
in  his  Fragments  of  FhilOj  and  comparing  both  with 
the  portions  preserved  in  the  Armenian  version, 
utilising  any  of  the  Armenian  missing  in  the  others, 
Philo's  great  commentary  can  be  well  nigh  recon- 
stituted.*® 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  Philo's  Dr.  Wendland 
has  come  across  the  last  portion  of  Philo's  treatise 
upon  Sacrifices  of  Animals,  a  part  of  a  missing  work 
of  his  De  Ebrietate.  To  complete  new  facts  as  to  this 
author  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  French  School 

<•  The  Flinders  Petrte  Papyri,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahafly,  D.D., 
with  thirty  Autotypes.    Dublin.    Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

*7  See  also  an  article  by  Blaas  in  the  LitercUurteches  CentralblaH, 
Angu8t22nd,  1891. 

*  Neu  EntdeckU  Fragmenta  PhUoe,  Von  Paul  Wendland.  Berlin, 
1891. 
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at  Cairo  have  printed  two  of  his  treatises  re-edited 
from  a  papyrus  of  the  sixth  century  by  M.  Scheil,*® 

A  classical  discovery  made  in  1891  was  that  of 
an  additional  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus, 
edited  by  Dr.  Wagner,  who  found  the  manuscript  in 
the  Vatican.  ("  Fabulae  poeticse  et  quaedam  gram- 
maticalia  ex  Eustathio  sine  principio  et  fine.")  Not 
only  does  this  manuscript  give  additional  matter 
continuing  the  story  beyond  where  previous  codices 
had  stopped  (at  the  murder  of  Sinis  by  Theseus),  to 
events  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war  and  relating  to 
the  return  of  Menelaus  to  his  home,  but  it  is  of 
value  for  collation  with  other  manuscripts  of  the 
Bibliotheca. 

Most  singularly  about  the  same  time  a  Greek 
scholar,  M.  P.  Kerameus,  found  some  fragments  of 
Apollodorus  at  Jerusalem,  which  prolong  his  narrative 
still  further  ;  Menelaus  being  transported  to  Elysium, 
and  this  being  followed  by  a  recital  of  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses,  and  the  Telegoneia.  These  two  manu- 
script additions  to  the  Bibliotheca  are  of  peculiar 
value  for  further  attempts  at  restoring  the  plots  of 
poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle ;  one-half  of  the  new  matter 
corresponding  to  the  lost  Noste  of  Agias  of  Troezen, 
which  concluded  with  Menelaus'  return  to  Sparta ; 
and  the  other  to  the  Telegoneia  of  Engammon.^^ 

Hitherto  for  any  knowledge  of  the  Epic  Cycle 
poems  we  were  dependent  upon  Aristotle's  PoeticSy 

^  4>tXo>vor  7r«p\  rov  ris  6  r&v  Btwv  carcy  xkfjpwofios  ^ 
ntpvr^s  tls  r^  ttra  x  >  wavria  TOfirjt. 
OtXflovof  TTcpi  6  adcX0dr  Upovpyovau 
»•  See  Welcker'a  Epic  Cycle^  and  D.  B.  Monro,  The  Poems  of  the  Epic 
Cyde^  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies;  also  Chrestomathice  OrammcUico! 
Fragmenta,     R.  Westphal.     Leipzig.     1866. 
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the  grammatical  Chrestomathy  preserved  in  Photius 
and  ascribed  to  Proclus,^^  and  to  statements  by 
Eustathius,  Athenseus  and  Pausanias  ;  also  of  course 
to  the  fragments.  Aristotle's  evidence  fails  for  the 
Noste  and  Telegoneia^  and  the  new  text  of  ApoUodorus 
will  be  capable  of  important  utilisation. 

Contemporary  with  the  recovery  of  whole  or  nearly 
complete  classical  books  the  finding  and  collecting  of 
fragments  has  many  devoted  scholars.  In  the  year  1891 
alone  the  following  results  of  this  branch  of  research 
may  be  enumerated.  M.  Jules  Nicolle  in  his  work 
upon  the  scholia  to  the  Iliad  to  be  found  in  a  manu- 
script at  Geneva,  edited  for  the  first  time  seventeen 
pages  of  new  scholia^  from  which  may  be  gleaned — 
a  new  law  attributed  to  Solon ^^  of  which  previously 
only  a  few  sentences  had  been  presented  in  Harpo- 
cration's  Lexicon,  three  new  lines  of  Alkaios,  four 
from  Xenophanes,  two  of  Sophocles,  and  one  of 
Euphorion.^^ 

Another  stock  of  fragments  from  Greek  poets  was 
acquired  from  various  manuscripts  by  M.  Eeitenstein. 
Two  of  these  MSS.  were  texts  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum^  and  another  a  copy  of  the  Glossary  of  Cyrillus, 
in  which  codex  the  extracts  are  in  scholia.  These 
present  us  with  short  pieces  from  Alcmaii,  Alkaios, 
Hipponax,  Antimachos,  -^chylus,  Sophocles,  Eupolis, 

*>  A  duplicate  copj  of  Proclus'  commentary  upon  the  story  of  Ex, 
son  of  Arminius,  is  in  Pitra's  Analecta  Sacra.    Vol.  V,  part  2. 

"  For  Solon's  Law  diicvj  cfovXi/r,  see  Dareste  in  Revue  de  Fhilologte. 
1891,  p.  17. 

"  For  fragments  of  Xenophanes  and  Hipponax,  see  Diels  in  the 
PhilologUche  Woch.  1891,  pp.  963  and  1310.  Also  Berlin  Sitzungs- 
herichte,  18th  June,  1891.  Also  article  by  M.  Weil,  Journal  des 
SavanU^  August,  1891. 
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the  comic  Theopompus,  Euphorion,  Menander,  and 
Callimachus. 

A  third  batch  of  extracts,  also  derived  from  a 
Lexicon,  was  collected  by  M.  P.  Kerameus^  from  a 
Jerusalem  manuscript.  He  gives  inedited  quotations 
from  Sophocles,  Cratinus,  Crates,  Eupolis,  Plato, 
ApoUophanes,  Pherecrates,  Menander,  and  Archip- 
pus,  &c." 

An  author  from  one  of  whose  works  considerable 
remains  have  been  deciphered  of  late  years,  from  a 
palimpsest,  is  /Rmilius  Asper,  of  whose  commentary 
upon  Virgil  M.  Chatelain  has  recently  given  an 
account  in  the  Rem(S  de  Phihlogie^  taking  as  his  chief 
authority  a  manuscript  at  Paris  bearing  a  text  of 
Jerome,  beneath  which  are  the  observations  of  Asper. 

It  is  to  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  above 
eminent  ecclesiastic  that  we  owe  at  once  the  destruc- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  the  partial  preservation  of 
other  relics  of  the  classics.  For  instance,  under  the 
writing  upon  a  codex  containing  his  commentary 
upon  Isaiah,  Dr.  Hauler  detected  some  important 
remains  of  an  historical  work  of  Sallust.  This 
scholar  has  been  successful  in  restoring  other  portions 
of  the  same  author  from  other  manuscripts,  notably 
the  codex  Aurelianensis  169  M,  and  an  account  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  Studia  Vindobonensia  for 
1886,  and  the  Revue  de  Philologie^  Vol.  X. 

The  partial  erasure  of  the  Sallust  text  in  preparing 
the  parchment  for  Jerome  seems  to  have  been  in  a 

^  For  Kerameus'  fragments  see  Revue  dee  ikudee  Orecqueak  1892, 
p.a23. 

»  The  Clasiioal  Review^  1890,  p.  365,  mentions  the  discovery  at 
Mount  Athoe  of  a  fragment  of  the  work  upon  AntiquHieef  hj  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byaantium. 
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certain  sense  an  act  of  Nemesis,  for  faint  traces  are 
visible  beneath  the  writing  of  Sallust  of  some  other 
hapless  author  whose  production  suffered  a  similar 
fate/« 

Perhaps  the  strangest  among  all  these  strange 
adventures  of  manuscripts  is  the  fact  of  the  finding 
of  an  Etruscan  tezt  of  no  less  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  words  written  upon  linen.  This  linen 
was  utilised  by  a  careful  Egyptian  for  the  purpose  of 
bandaging  a  mummy,  now  preserved  in  the  Agram 
Museum.  Whether  the  writing  will  reveal  the 
author's  name  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  singular  incident  worthy  of  notice  in  this  review. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  fac- 
similes of  the  Petrie  papyri  the  British  Museum 
published  a  second  volume  completing  the  account 
of  their  treasures  obtained  with  the  manuscript  of 
the  Politeia  of  Aristotle.^^  The  part  of  it  devoted  to 
remains  of  Homeric  poems  has  been  referred  to  in 
considering  the  Homeric  papyri,  but  in  addition  to 
these  the  volume  gives  us  among  texts  already  known 
a  part  of  the  third  epistle  of  Demosthenes,  and  also 
of  Isocrates'  oration  upon  the  Peace,  also  a  termina- 
tion of  an  oratorical  speech,  which  being  probably 
one  made  by  Hyperides,  has  been  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  his  works. 

These  remains,  interesting  though  they  are,  are  of 
insignificance  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the 
book,  which  is  occupied  by  portions  of  seven  poems 

**  See  E.  Hauler,  Neue  Bruehstucke  gu  Salluifs  Historien.  Vienna. 
Oeroldtt  Sohn ;  and  Hamann,  Bruchstiidte  atis  Sallut^i  HancUckrift  in 
der  Dombibliothek  zu  Trier,    1S93. 

*"  Claatical  texts  from  the  papyri  of  the  British  Mueeumj  induding 
Heromda*, 
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of  about  one  hundred  lines  each,  by  an  almost  un- 
known writer  Herondas.  Of  the  whole  of  his  poems 
but  ten  short  extracts  were  extant,  and  but  little  men- 
tion of  him  was  to  be  found  in  other  authors.  That 
his  verses  were  of  value,  however,  was  known  from 
Pliny's  compUment  to  a  friend  when  comparing  his 
poems  submitted  to  his  judgment,  he  tells  him  they 
are  as  good  as  those  of  CaUimachus,  or  of  Herondas. 
This  papyrus  is  complete  at  the  beginning  and 
measures  nearly  fourteen  feet,  the  writing  where 
uninjured  is  very  clear  and  legible,  and  it  dates  from 
about  the  second  century.  The  seven  hundred  lines 
contain  seven  distinct  poems,  the  title  of  an  eighth, 
and  a  fragment  also  in  the  Museum  gives  part  of  a 
ninth  poem.  The  author's  name  does  not  appear,  but 
from  the  quotation  in  Stobseus,  and  others  ascribed  to 
Herondas  being  found  in  the  poems,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  them  to  him.^^  As  to  the 
poems  themselves  they  present  to  us  an  entirely  new 
type  of  Greek  poetry,  which  has  been  well  termed 
the  dramatic  idyll,  dealing  with  scenes  of  domestic 
life  and  mostly  of  a  humorous  description.  The 
majority  of  the  characters  are  female,  and  the  nature 
of  the  dialogue  frequently  more  of  the  character  of 
the  seventeenth  century  than  of  our  own.  Of  the 
poems  themselves,  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  is 
The  Visit  to  ^sctUapiuSj  of  two  ladies,  which  if  the 
^tatements  therein  are  further    illustrated    by  the 

"  EerondUu  Mimiambi^  a  first  Recennon,  By  W.  G.  Rutherford. 
Herondas ;  les  Mimiambi,  Traduction  Frangaise,  E.  fioisacq.  Paris, 
1893.  Les  Mimes  dP Herondas,  Traduction  Frangatse,  G.  Dalmeyda. 
For  an  archeeological  commentary  upon  the  Fourth  Mime  see  Gurlitt, 
in  the  Archmclogische  Epigraph.  Miitheilungen.    1892,  p.  169. 
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results  of  the  remarkable  excavations  at  that  deity's 
sanctuary  at  Epidauros/®  that  have  brought  to  light 
so  many  lengthy  inscriptions  relating  to  the  cults  and 
cures  at  that  temple,  will  give  us  a  phase  of  Greek 
Ufe  in  aU  its  Ughts  and  shades  ~ 

This  is  not  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  poems, 
but  merely  for  registering  the  delightful  incident  of 
their  restoration  to  literature.  One  word  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  in  conclusion  as  to  their  value  to  the 
philologist,  the  vocabulary,  the  dialect,  and  the  slang, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  presenting  a  number  of  pro- 
blems which  wiU  for  manyyears  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  commentators,  and  open  up  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  colloquial  Greek.  The  date  of  Herondas 
himself  and  consequently  of  the  composition  of  the 
poems  is  most  likely  the  second  century  b.c.,  and  the 
places  most  familiar  to  him  seem  to  have  been  the 
islands  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^gean.  Still  it 
is  quite  possible  that  like  many  clever  Greek  literary 
men  of  that  era  he  was  attracted  to  Alexandria  by 
the  munificent  patronage  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
wrote  his  poems  in  that  city. 

These  too  brief  notes  upon  the  new  remains  of 
classical  literature  recovered  during  the  last  half 
century  cannot  be  more  fittingly  terminated  than  by 
a  short  description  of  the  now  celebrated  papyrus  in 
the  British  Museum  containing  the  greater  part  of 

**  J.  Baunack,  Aus  EpidauroSy  eine  Epigraphische  Studie,  Leipzig. 
1890. 

^  We  are  indebted  to  the  Epidauros  inscriptions  for  some  short 
poems  hj  a  hitlierto  unknown  Greek  author  Isyllos ;  see  Blass  in 
J^eties  Jahrbuch  fur  PhU,  und  Pedagogik.  1885.  They  are  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  contain  a  peean  to  Apollo  and  ^sculapius  with 
epilogue,  and  are  in  hexameters. 

VOL.   XVI.  F 
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the  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  Constitution  ascribed 
to  Aristotle." 

There  must  have  recently  been  discovered  portions 
of  two  copies  of  the  Constitution^  only  one  of  which  in 
a  semi- complete  state  has  reached  Europe,  for  some 
years  ago  among  the  other  fragments  at  Berlin  already 
mentioned,  two  strips  of  papyrus  were  found  to  con- 
tain a  text  from  this  work,  and  it  may  be  added  are 
found  again  in  better  preservation  in  the  British 
Museum  papyrus. 

With  regard  to  this  work  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens  J  it  may  truly  be  said  that  there  is  probably 
no  work  of  antiquity  which  it  was  more  desirable  for 
us  to  possess,  for  no  treatise  was  likely  to  afford  more 
information  as  to  the  history  of  the  development  bf 
the  human  race  and  history  than  this  small  book.  It 
is  also  a  work  which  more  than  any  other  can  be  illus- 
trated and  amplified  by  means  of  the  many  thousands 
of  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  in  Greece 
during  the  present  century,  many  of  them  being 
records  of  political  events,  grants  of  honour  to  suc- 
cessful politicians,  decrees,  laws,  and  edicts  of  various 
kinds  giving  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  political 
economy  of  Athens. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  upon  an 
analysis  of  this  intensely  interesting  work,  which  gives 
the  history  of  all  the  constitutional  changes  at  Athens 
from  about  630  to  400  b,c,,  embracing  the  most  im- 
portant years  of  all  Athenian  history,  and  conclu- 
ding with  a  description  of  the  various  official  bodies 
and  modes  of  procedure  in  the  law  courts  in  Aris- 

*>  See  M.  Heller,  Quihus  Auctoribu$  Aristotdei  in  Republioa  Aihenr 
tensium  oomcribenda  et  qua  ratione  tutu  sit 
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toUe's  own  day  about  325  b.c.  No  history  of  Greece 
can  ever  be  written  that  will  be  worth  reading  that 
does  not  take  fully  into  account  the  contents  of  this 
papyrus,  nor  can  any  writer  upon  comparative 
politics  afford  to  ignore  it.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  this  paper  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  in  this 
work  we  have  probably  numerous  quotations  from 
lost  authors.  Several  from  Solon  are  duly  to  be 
stated  to  be  his^  ;  but  there  are  others  from  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  other  historians  whose  works  are 
forever  lost  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  is  a 
matter  in  reference  to  this  papyrus  which  will  require 
time  to  adequately  discuss,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  wiU  be  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  Utera. 
ture  to  which  this  manuscript  will  give  birth. 

The  fault  that  has  been  found  in  this  country  with 
the  first  edition  has  not  been  echoed  by  continental 
scholars,  most  of  whom  praise  Mr.  Kenyon's  work ; 
for  instance,  the  Germans,  such  as  Blass,  Kaibel,  and 
Eaessling,  speak  of  "  the  incomparable  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Kenyon  has  deciphered  this  difficult  papy- 
rus." As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  work  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  stated  most  appositely  by  Professor 
Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  when  he  says:  "That  the  book 
is  the  book  known  in  antiquity  as  Aristotle's  is  beyond 
question.  Whether  it  was  composed  by  Aristotle 
himself  is  another  matter ;  some  have  missed  Aris- 
totle's technical  terms,  his  familiar  crabbedness,  his 
significant  implications.  But  Aristotle  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  must  have  had  more  than  one  style,  so 

*■  For  fragments  of  Solon,  see  an  artide  by  Herr  Bost  in  Neues 
Jahrhuch  fiir  PhUologie  und  Pedagogik.    18S4. 

F   2 
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that  it  would  be  fairer  to  admire  his  versatility  than 
to  insist  on  uniformity.  IS  I  may  be  allowed  to 
record  my  own  impressions,  receiving  the  book 
before  the  flood  of  criticism  reached  me,  my  first 
thought  was  to  compare  the  ^ABrjvaJxav  irdkireia^ 
with  the  more  fluent  portions  of  the  Politics,  and 
mindful  of  what  Blass  had  noted,  I  kept  watch  for 
hiatus,  for  rhythm,  and  not  in  vain.  In  what  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  calling  the  aridities  of  the  Aris- 
totelian corpus,  the  flumen  orationis  aureum  of  which 
Cicero  teUs  us,  runs  far  underground ;  but  the  Poll-- 
tela  enables  us  to  understand  that  the  current  of  this 
simple  brook  might  be  swollen  into  a  golden  stream." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  hurried 
survey  of  what  it  is  hoped  has  proved  an  interesting 
subject,  no  one  is  more  aware  than  the  author  that 
the  shortcomings  are  many. 

They  are  doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of 
research  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  partly  also  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  such  a 
study  in  the  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  this  paper. 
The  only  course  open  was  to  select  some  of  the  most 
salient  discoveries  and  adequately  allude  to  these, 
leaving  fragments  of  minor  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  appendix  or  in  the  footnotes  ;  for  if  all 
newly  found  items  were  included  only  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  what  has  been  achieved  could  have  been 
given. 

This  paper  may  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  a 
student  desiring  speedily  to  ascertain  what  additions 
have  recently  been  made  to  our  stores  of  classical 
literature,  and  if  so  the  object  of  its  composition  will 
have  been  fully  attained. 
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K  it  may  be  thought  to  prove  any  thesis  it  will  be 
this — that  so  much  fresh  material  has  been  discovered 
for  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history, 
manners,  laws,  and  development  in  culture  of  Greece 
and  Eome,  and  the  various  peoples  who  from  time 
to  time  were  subject  to  them,  as  to  show  that  the 
complete  history  of  classical  antiquity  has  yet  to  be 
written.  The  documents  requisite  for  the  work  are 
now  to  hand,  and  only  await  the  master  mind  of  a 
genius  capable  of  using  them,  for  this  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  human 
race  to  be  pictured  complete,  a  perfect  representation 
of  a  now  long  perished  past. 


SUPPLEMENTA. 

The  following  memoranda  of  minor  recoveries  of 
portions  of  lost  classical  texts  or  of  additional  manu- 
scripts for  forming  a  correct  text  of  previously 
known  authors  are  given  with  the  object  of  giving  a 
more  complete  risumi  of  the  subject. 

There  is  a  great  papyrus  at  Berlin,  derived  from 
Egypt,  which  contains  scholia  upon  Demosthenes 
(against  Aristocrates).*'  It  has  been  edited  by  Blass 
in  Hemies  for  1882. 

The  Eainer  papyri  at  Vienna  are  said  to  contain 
about  sixty  lines  of  the  lost  Hecale  of  Callimachus. 

<*  For  Demosthenes,  see  Demosthenis  Thracis    fUTafiokw   6<r^ias 
fragmenta,    B.  Gehrman.    1890. 
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There  are  at  Madrid  two  inedited  Orations  of 
Choricius  entitled  Achillea  and  Polyxena ;  K.  Foerster 
treated  of  them  in  Hermes  for  1882. 

A  fragmentary  Zj^e  ofjEsop  found  upon  an  Egyptian 
papyrus  was  edited  by  M.  Weil  in  Vol.  IX  of  the 
Revue  de  Philologie. 

There  is  an  interesting  essay  in  Hermes  for  1886, 
wherein  a  surprisingly  successful  attempt  is  made  to 
restore  some  of  the  lost  Attic  Comedies,  by  means  of 
the  works  of  authors  of  the  decadence,  such  as  Alci- 
phron,  Libanius,  and  Aristaenetus,  who  manufactured 
their  romances  by  simply  copying  the  plots  of  the  old 
writers.  The  author  therein  restores  some  of  the 
stories  to  their  original  trimeters. 

A  further  collection  of  letters  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Greek, 
M.  Eerameus,  and  have  among  other  places  been 
published  by  him  in  the  Bheinisches  Museum, 
Vol.  XLH. 

The  same  scholar  in  1892  printed  a  fragment  of  a 
new  short  history  of  Alexander,  which  according  to 
M.  T.  Reinach  is  the  work  of  one  Amyniianus,  quoted 
by  Photius. 

Portions  of  a  work  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria, 
upon  the  weight  and  measurements  of  various  tim- 
bers and  marbles,  have  been  edited  by  Hultsch  in  his 
Heronis  Alexandrini  Geometricum  Reliquice.  Berlin, 
1864. 

In  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia  for  1892,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  published  some  valuable  contributions 
toward  a  restoration  of  the  true  text  of  some  works 
of  Aristotle  derived  from  a  collation  of  various 
Armenian  manuscripts,  and  also  parts  of  an  ancient 
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Greek  commentary,  now  lost,  upon  those  works  of 
Aristotle  translated  into  Armenian  about  the  fifth 
century. 

The  Armenian  rendering  is  such  a  close  copy  of 
the  Greek  that  it  is  easy  to  restore  what  the  original 
Greek  must  have  been,  and  it  is  a  great  assistance  in 
correcting  passages  which  vary  in  our  Greek  manu- 
scripts.  Some  of  these  Armenian  translations  had 
been  known  and  published  before,  but  Mr.  Conybeare 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  much  earlier  prototype  of 
the  Armenian  versions  in  a  codex  at  Pavia.  The 
philosophical  treatises  given  in  this  volume  of  the 
Anecdota  are  the  Cotyones  and  De  Interpretatione 
of  Aristotle.  The  De  Mundo  and  De  Virtutibus  et 
Vitiis,  and  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry. 

Fragments  of  a  work  by  Glaucus  of  Ehegium  are 
given  by  Hiller  in  the  Eheinisches  Museum,  Vol. 
XU,  and  those  of  Nigidius  Figulus  have  been 
collected  by  Swoboda,  and  published  at  Prague. 

In  the  Athens  E4>HMEPIZ  APXAIOAOriKH  for 
1890  M.  Koumanoudes  gives  the  three  following  in- 
teresting inscriptions : — A  letter  from  the  Empress 
Plotina  to  Hadrian,  asking  that  the  succession  in  the 
Epicurean  sect  may  be  permitted  to  other  than 
Eoman  citizens;  Hadrian's  reply  in  Latin  granting 
her  request ;  and  finally,  Plotina  publishes  her 
success  in  Greek. 

All  the  most  valuable  legal  documents,  derived 
from  Greek  inscriptions,  are  being  published  with 
translations  and  commentaries,  by  MM.  Dareste, 
Haussoulier,  and  Eeinach,  in  their  Recueil  des  Inscrip^ 
tions  Juridiques  Gh^ecques.  The  Lygdamis  text  of 
Halikarnassos,  which  is  of  historical  as  well  as  legal 
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value ;  Ephesian  texts  relating  to  debts  and  mort- 
gages ;  one  from  Tenos  on  real  estate  sales;  contracts 
for  draining  a  marsh,  and  other  specimens  of  Greek 
legal  procedure  and  phraseology  have  been  printed 
in  Part  I  of  their  work. 

A  few  years  ago  along  series  of  inscriptions  giving 
the  history  of  the  Greek  dynasty  of  Commagene  were 
discovered,  engraved  upon  the  walls  of  an  Acropolis 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Nimroud  Bagh,  by  Dr. 
Puchstein.  By  means  of  this  new  material  and 
numismatic  evidence,  MM.  Reinach  and  Babelon  have 
been  able  to  reconstruct  the  complete  history  of  this 
series  of  Kings. 
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ON  THE  CENTRAL  GROUPS  OF  THE 
EASTERN  FRIEZE  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

BY  W.   WATKISS  LLOTD. 

Correipondinff  Member  of  the  Arehmoloffieal  SoeieHes  of  Borne  and 

of  Palermo, 

[Head  NoTomber  28rd,  1892.] 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  put  forth  before 
this  Society  the  best  conclusions  I  could  then  arrive 
at  respecting  the  assignment  of  functions  and  titles 
to  the  leading  figures  in  the  central  groups  of  the 
Eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Much  had  pre- 
viously been  written  on  this  subject ;  much  has  been 
written  since,  both  in  England  and  Germany.  It  is 
because  some  of  the  latest  views,  advanced  and  even 
accepted  with  much  confidence,  appear  to  me  among 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  recur  to  the  inquiry. 

On  reconsidering  my  former  Paper  in  our  Transac- 
tions (Vol.  V,  New  Series),  I  find  that  certain  of  the 
conclusions  which  I  rested  in  must,  under  constraint 
of  more  complete  research,  be  unconditionally  re- 
nounced. Still  I  abide  by  far  more  than  mere  salvage 
from  wreck  of  a  theory ;  and  while  advancing  some 
entirely  new  elucidations,  I  can  all  the  better  stand 
by  a  large  proportion  of  what  I  set  forth  before,  as 
being  now  furnished  with  additional  arguments  and 
illustrations  which  confirm  them. 

It  will  be  well  in  a  Paper  like  the  present  to  deal 
with  the  subject  directly;     disencumbering  it  of 
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controversy,  and  dispensing  with  particular  criticism 
not  only  of  the  theories  which  scarcely  merit  serious 
confutation,  but  even  of  such  as  that  of  Professor 
Michaelis,  of  which  the  counter  theory  now  set  forth, 
if  of  any  value  at  all,  will  give  an  account  of  the 
pretensions. 

Few  words  should  suffice  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  magnificent  sculptured  frieze  which  is 
carried  entirely  round  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  is 
an  idealized  representation  of  the  grand  procession 
of  the  Panathenaic  festival.  What  could  be  more 
appropriate  and  natural  than  that  the  greatest 
national  festival  in  honour  of  the  tutelarv  goddess  of 
Athens,  should  furnish  the  subject  of  decoration  for 
the  largest  at  once  and  most  finished  and  magnifi- 
cently embellished  of  her  temples?  We  have 
numerous  notices  of  this  celebration,  and  its  details 
are  conspicuous  and  recognizable  in  the  sculptures, 
although  in  typical,  in  place  of  realistic  reproduction. 
Here  we  find  direct  intimation  of  the  sacrifices  of 
sheep  and  kine,  competitions  of  charioteers  and  of 
musicians,  processions  of  maidens  and  of  men 
advanced  in  years,  all  offering  opportunities  for 
graceful,  dignified,  and  animated  treatment;  then 
especially  a  display  of  youthful  vigour  in  the  parade 
of  cavalry,  which  was  always  a  leading  incident  and 
attraction  of  the  spectacle. 

.  Some  observations  are  due  to  the  properly  artistic 
treatment  of  the  work.  The  lowness  of  the  relief 
was  a  condition  imposed  by  the  steep  angle  at 
which  it  was  to  be  seen  at  a  height  of  40  feet  from 
the  narrow  ambulatory  of  nine  feet.  Even  so  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  slabs  were  once  in  place,  they 
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must  have  been  presented  at  considerable  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  equally  certain  that  the  sculptor  did  not, 
on  that  account,  forego  elaborating  certain  effects 
which  told  admirably  when  the  reliefs  were  still  as 
near  the  eye  as  we  now  see  them,  however  con- 
scious that  they  were  destined  to  be  all  but  lost 
when  in  position.  So  it  was  that  he  lavished  all 
the  resources  of  his  art  on  the  backs  of  nude  figures 
in  the  pediments ;  so  also  on  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  drapery  about  the  bosoms,  laps,  and  feet  of 
the  Triad  of  Fates,  which,  after  the  statues  were 
once  raised  into  place,  remained  at  a  height  of  fifty 
feet  invisible  to  all  mankind,  until  Lord  Elgin  again 
enabled  us  to  see  them  exactly — except  for  the 
ravages  of  time  and  abuses  of  barbarism — as  they 
had  been  seen  by  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 

Phidias  allowed  himself  all  liberty  in  modifying, 
not  only  the  costume  and  equipments  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  but  also  their  relative  proportion 
to  their  steeds.  From  the  limited  dimension  at 
command — less  than  four  feet  and  a  half — if  the 
men  and  horses  were  to  be  in  natural  proportion 
to  each  other,  the  riders  would  be  too  diminutive 
for  general  dignity,  and  for  display  of  that  settled 
expression  of  their  features  which  is  so  effective. 
The  alternative  was  adopted  of  reducing  very  con- 
siderably the  natural  scale  of  the  horses. 

The  difference  is  most  observable  and  is  perhaps 
even  offensive,  in  one  group  of  a  horse  standing 
at  perfect  rest,  and  a  youth  beside  it.  In  the 
general  groups,  the  difficulty  is  alleviated  by  the 
lively  action  of  the  horses,  rearing,  prancing,  thrown 
back  on  their  haunches,  or  with  all  feet  off  the 
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ground  at  once.  These  positions  allow  of  some 
degree  of  increase  of  size,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  a  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  riders,  their 
sway  and  balance,  which  is  so  truthful  as  to  cause 
any  other  anomaly  to  be  condoned  or  rather  over- 
looked. So  far  is  this  the  case,  that  the  gross 
disproportion  is  often  unrecognized  till  attention  is 
drawn  to  it :  it  is  still  more  exaggerated  and  quite 
conspicuous  in  the  Fhigalian  frieze. 

Again,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  horsemen  are 
advancing  in  ranks  sometimes  even  ten  deep ;  from 
space  to  space,  the  full  broad  flank  of  the  file  leader's 
horse  is  displayed,  with  great  relief  to  the  crowded 
composition;  the  forehand  of  each  horse  beyond 
being  shown  successively  in  advance,  one  beyond  the 
other.  We  are  thus,  in  effect,  presented  with  an 
oblique  view  of  the  long  front  of  the  rank.  But 
the  perspective  conditions  of  such  a  view  are  dis- 
regarded. The  heads  of  all  the  riders  near  and 
remote  are  on  the  same  level,  as  if  on  that  of 
the  spectator's;  but,  nevertheless,  the  hoofs  of  the 
remoter  horses  touch  the  base  line  of  the  slab  aa 
distinctly  as  those  of  the  nearest. 

The  same  management  is  applied  in  the  important 
groups  on  the  Eastern  front.  Here,  again,  it  is 
plain  from  the  manner  in  which  the  thrones  of  seated 
figures  advance  one  beyond  the  other,  that  they  are 
to  be  understood,  all  anomalies  notwithstanding,  as 
seated  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  ground-line 
and  to  the  axis  of  the  advancing  procession. 

The  separation  of  groups  which  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  distinct  or  isolated,  is  intimated  by  a  con- 
vention which  is  familiar  in  the  art  of  later  ages,  but 
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has  never  been  more  axtfuUy  or  daringly  employed. 
That  immediately  adjacent  figures  turn  backs  to 
each  other,  is  sufficient  notice  not  only  of  difierent 
interest  or  occupation,  but  even  of  separation  by 
considerable  distance ;  so  an  interval  is  assumed  and 
allowed  for  spontaneously  when  pedestrians  manifest 
no  regard  for  prancing  horses,  which  on  reaUstic 
interpretation  would  be  all  but  in  contact  with  them. 

But  I  have  to  point  out  another  detail,  or  rather 
principle  of  treatment  of  bas-relief,  which  seems  not 
only  to  have  been  original  with  Phidias,  but  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  never  been  imitated  or  re-invented ; 
nor  has  it,  to  my  knowledge,  even  been  noticed 
by  critics,  however  sensitive  several  have  shown 
themselves  of  the  beauty  to  which  it  contributes. 

The  full  value  of  this  principle  is  dependent  on 
the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  composition  to 
which  it  is  appUed. 

The  sculpture  on  the  shorter  western  frieze  at  the 
rear  of  the  cella  expresses  generally  scenes  of 
preparation.  The  groups  on  the  long  north  and 
south  flanks  have  a  certain  very  distinct  parallelism, 
and  are  justly  interpreted  as  two  divisions  of  the 
procession  advancing  simultaneously  as  if  toward  the 
eastern— the  chief  front  of  the  temple,  as  repre- 
senting the  point  of  the  culminant  interest  of  the 
festival.  Of  course,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
cavalcade  having  ever  paraded  on  the  actual  acro- 
polis. 

Of  the  two  flanks,  the  northern,  of  which  the 
aspect  was  towards  the  more  open  and  spacious  area 
of  the  acropolis,  was  distinguished  by  the  richer  and 
more   complex    composition.      This  begins  at  the 
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north-west  angle  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  motives 
of  the  west  frieze, — ^two  unmounted  horses  with 
attendants,  and  a  youth  whose  girdle  is  adjusted 
by  a  companion.  We  then  reach  the  cavalcade, 
which  advances  first  in  moderate  and  then  in 
quickening  motion.  The  pace  slackens  again  as  we 
reach  the  procession  of  chariots ;  of  these  there  are 
nine,  each  with  four  horses  abreast,  and  shielded 
men  associated  with  the  youthful  drivers.  Again 
we  have  gradation  of  excitement ;  the  first  chariots 
are  at  rest ;  others  are  in  lively  motion ;  others  iu 
advance  are  checked,  and  so  the  transition  is  eased 
to  a  dose  crowd  of  pedestrians  in  ranks  of  five. 
These  are  preceded  by  musicians  with  lyres  and 
pipes  sounding  in  concert.  We  then  come  to  men 
bearing  trays  and  water  jars,  following  sheep  and 
kihe  for  the  sacrifice  ;  one  refractory  animal  is  intro- 
duced causing  excitement  midway  in  the  train. 

The  groups  on  the  south  frieze  are  for  the  most 
part  simpler,  but  still  have  a  marked  general  corres- 
pondence in  elements  and  sequence  with  the  pro- 
cession on  the  north. 

Now  it  is  most  worthy  of  observation  that  on 
both  flanks  the  sculptor  regulated  the  execution  of 
his  design  with  exclusive  or  at  least  uncompromis- 
ing regard  for  efiect  as  seen  by  spectators  who 
followed  it  from  the  direction  of  the  Propylasa  east- 
ward ;  that  is,  in  agreement  with  the  represented 
movement  of  the  cavalcade.  This  could  only  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  considerable  sacrifice  of  its 
efiect  as  taken  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the 
front  of  the  temple  towards  the  back ;  but  this  was 
accepted  in  favour  of  the  great  advantage  gained 
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for  the  spectators,  who  moved  onward  as  if  in  spon- 
taneous sympathy  with  the  festal  train.  By  dis- 
regard of  the  aspect  from  the  east  he  was  enabled  to 
finish  the  profiles  of  heads  of  both  horses  and  riders 
with  a  sharp  edge  against  the  plain  background  of 
the  slab.  The  low  relief  rises  easily  from  an  obtuse 
angle  at  the  rear  of  the  figures,  and  is  distributed 
with  marvellous  skill  and  economy,  but  is  not 
brought  down  to  the  original  level  by  easy  gradation 
in  each  group.  Sharper  edges  are  obtained  by  a 
cut-off  steep  descent  with  a  decisive  outline.  We 
have  only  to  move  along  in  front  of  the  frieze  from 
the  east  westward  to  be  sensible  of  the  offence 
in  this  aspect  of  a  succession  of  hard  square 
sections. 

It  is  with  like  consideration  for  the  spectator  from 
the  west  that  a  variation  ib  given  to  the  series  of 
riders  in  profile,  by  one  being  occasionally  introduced 
who  looks  back,  and  thus  turns  full  face  to  a  com- 
rade who  is  following  on,  and  towards  the  advancing 
spectator. 

The  distinctive  treatment  did  not  apply  to  the 
shorter  friezes  of  the  two  fronts  of  the  cella,  which 
are  naturally  approached  directly  through  the 
porticos,  and  contemplated  from  the  positions  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  them;  here  the  treatment  is  similar 
to  that  of  relief  on  a  coin  or  medal 

The  procession  which  advances  along  the  north 
and  south  flanks  of  the  cella  is  not  represented  as 
turning  the  corners  to  be  continued  on  the  eastern 
frieze.  Here  trains  of  maidens  are  indeed  in  move- 
ment from  either  side  towards  the  centre,  but  so 
gently,  and  with  such  regard  to  officials  who  are 
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giving  attention  to  their  order  and  array,  as  to 
appear  awaiting  the  commencement  of  a  cere- 
mony. 

The  slab  immediately  over  the  grand  portal, 
through  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  in  ivory 
and  gold  would  be  visible,  bears  a  remarkable  sub- 
ject which  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to.  On  one 
side  a  richly  and  heavily  draped  priestess — so  we 
must  style  her — is  concerned  with  two  young  atten- 
dant girls ;  close  to  her,  but  with  back  tum^  so  as 
to  indicate  a  different  scene,  a  priest  receives  a  folded 
mantle  from  a  boy.  On  either  side  of  this  pair, 
intermediate  between  it  and  the  group  of  officials 
and  trains  of  Attic  maidens  on  either  side,  we  have 
— ^the  immediate  subject  of  this  Paper — a  series  of 
seated  figures  of  a  scale  colossal  relatively  to  all 
others  on  the  frieze,  and  thus  manifestly  represent- 
ing divine  or  heroic  beings.  They  are  as  high, 
seated,  as  the  others  are  erect.  This  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction that  Homer  notes  between  gods  and  mortals 
on  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

A  spirit  of  calm  tranquillity  reigns  in  these  groups 
which  contrasts  with  the  lively  movement  of  the 
cavalcade,  towards  which  they  respectively  are 
turned,  while  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of 
serious  concentration  in  the  features  of  the  Athenian 
youth,  is  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  these 
sacred  personages  who  are  awaiting  their  approach. 

The  same  principle  of  correlation  with  variety,  of 
which  we  have  already  noted  examples,  obtains 
between  these  groups  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
centre. 

In  each  set  the  first  figures  are  a  god  and  goddess 
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engaged  with  each  other  and  comparatively  isolated 
from  the  rest,  who  in  each  case  again  are  so 
closely  associated  by  arrangement  of  seats  and 
occupation,  as  to  imply  some  near  relationship  in 
local  mythology  and  ceremonial  tradition. 

It  is  concerning  the  appropriate  identification  of 
these  individual  powers,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
presence,  that  controversy  has  been  rife  ever  since 
James  Stuart  first  copied  the  slabs  while  still  in 
their  place  on  the  temple. 

The  investigation  is  open  to  be  prosecuted  on  two 
lines ;  presumptive  titles  may  be  inferred  from  con- 
sideration of  what  attributes  occur,  and  of  the 
characteristic  expression  and  association  of  the 
figures;  and  then  from  suggestions  obtained  by 
study  of  the  traditions  connected  with  the  national 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Athene. 

After  a  discussion  which  has  been  continued 
actively  for  now  well  over  a  century,  it  is  certainly 
high  time  that  the  problem  involved  approached  a 
definite  solution.  It  cannot  be  said  that  certain 
progress  has  not  been  made,  but  the  true  heart  of 
the  matter  has  never  been  touched,  speculation  has 
wandered  vaguely,  and  if  for  any  reason,  it  has  been 
chiefly  because  the  all-important  guiding  principle 
has  never  been  recognized  and  distinctly  formulated. 
This  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  credit  the  designer 
with  some  intention,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
not  only  in  the  selection  of  divine  or  heroic  per- 
sonages to  be  represented,  but  also  in  the  division  of 
them  into  two  parties,  which  he  marked  by  their 
symmetrical  disposition  as  so  manifestly  correlative. 
To  satisfy  this  condition  is  a  severe  requirement,  but 
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I  propose  to  show  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  accurate  analysis. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  this  will  prove  to 
lead  up,  is  that  the  frieze  which  so  conspicuously 
embellished  the  chief  temple  of  Athene  and  embodied 
the  incidents  of  the  greatest  national  festivals,  as  it 
was  expressive  at  large  of  the  honour  due  to  the 
goddess  on  the  part  of  the  collective  Athenian  people, 
so  it  especially  involved  a  commemoration  of  the 
amicable  union  after  ancient  rivalry,  of  Athens  and 
Eleusis,  on  which  the  truly  national,  the  Fan- 
Athenaic  unity,  had  its  foundation. 

The  title  of  Panathenssa  explains  itsel£  The  festi- 
val was  an  extension  on  elaborate  scale  every  fourth 
year,  of  the  more  moderate  annual  Athensea.  That 
its  institution  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Theseus,  by 
others  to  Erichthonius,  implies  in  either  case  deriva- 
tion from  obscure  antiquity ;  it  had  doubtless  passed 
through  various  developments  before  Pericles  was 
the  author  of  certain  additions  to  its  splendour  and 
interest. 

But  there  was  still  another  festival  dedicated  to 
the  goddess,  which  having  reference  to  the  unity 
of  the  Athenian  state,  especially  commemorated  the 
traditional  incident  of  ita  original  consolidation. 
The  interest  that  was  attached  to  this  is  attested 
by  a  serious  contemporary  witness.  It  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Sunoikia  to  which  Thucydides 
adverts  in  a  very  important  passage  of  his  history. 
**  Attica,"  he  says,  "  from  the  times  of  the  earliest 
kings  down  to  Theseus  comprised  a  number  of  towns, 
each  having  its  own  public  offices  and  officials,  all 
acting  independently,  and  only  when  under  stress  of 
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some  alarm,  concerting  measures  with  the  kings; 
sometimes  they  were  even  at  war  amongst  themselves, 
as  the  Eleusinians  under  Eumolpus  were  once  at  war 
with  Erechtheus  and  Athens.  Theseus,  when  he  be- 
came king,  by  combined  exercise  of  intelligence  and 
considerable  power — in  fact  we  understand  between 
negotiation  and  compulsion — brought  the  country 
into  order,  abolished  the  separate  tribunals  and 
offices  of  the  other  townships,  and  uniting  all  in  a 
single  corporation  or  Council  hall,  obliged  them 
to  occupy  the  city  in  common  as  it  now  exists" 
(^^ictcrc  iravraij.  "  It  was  due,"  he  continues,  "  to 
this  concentrated  authority  and  combined  occupa- 
tion that  Athens  became  the  great  city  it  has  con- 
tinued ever  since."* 

The  early  date  of  this  change,  by  whomsoever 
effected,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Homeric  catalogue  quite  exceptionally  mentions  no 
other  city  or  town  of  Attica  but  Athens.  Neverthe- 
less, Thucydides  was  aware,  not  only  of  traces  about 
the  country  of  the  earlier  state  of  things,  but  also  of  a 
lively  sentiment  and  fixed  tradition  of  the  alteration 
and  its  importance.  "  The  Athenians  to  this  day," 
he  says,  "  celebrate  collectively  the  commemorative 
festival  of  Sunoikia  (of  joint  or  combined  settle- 
ment) " ;  a  festival  which  he  notes  as  dedicated  to 
Athene,  thus  bringing  it  into  direct  connection  with 
the  FanathensBa  to  which  its  purport  had  natural 
relation,  and  which  came  on  only  a  few  days  later. 

The  work  was  indeed  a  great  work ;  it  enabled 
Athens  to  hold  its  own  against  the  encroachment  of 
Bceotia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  jealousy  of  Sparta 

»  ArUtoph.  Schol.  Pac,  1019.    Plut.  Thes.  V,  24,  26.    Pans,  VIII,  2. 
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on  the  other.  It  served  also  as  a  model  for  that  still 
wider  scheme  of  comprehension  under  a  central  city 
by  which  Athens  after  the  Persian  war  gave  the 
Hellenic  world  an  nnprecedented  interval  of  general 
internal  peace  and  prosperity. 

We  shall  see  that  the  sculptural  enrichments  of 
the  Parthenon  take  equal  cognizance  of  both  festivals, 
while  the  traditional  exploits  ascribed  to  Theseus 
their  common  founder,  against  Amazons  and  Cen- 
taurs, supply  subjects  for  the  metopes. 

The  reference  of  the  historian  to  the  traditional 
wars  between  Eleusis  and  Athens,  is  peculiarly 
significant.  Eleusis  remained  in  historic  time  the 
same  centre  of  the  most  impressive  religious  sanctities 
which  it  appears  to  be  as  an  independent  city,  in  the 
ancient  so-styled  Homeric  hymn.  From  the  influence 
allowed  to  its  priestly  families  at  Athens,  it  would 
seem  that  Eleusis  gained  favourable  terms  or  asserted 
its  claims  afterwards  successfully,  however  these 
were  reconciled  with  the  natural  claim  to  pre- 
dominance of  the  ancient  priestly  families  attached 
to  the  sanctuaries  and  rites  of  the  Athenian  acropolis. 
On  the  frieze,  at  least,  we  shall  find  that  their  heroic 
or  daemonian  representatives  take  common  part  and 
interest  in  the  national  glories,  an  acknowledgment 
of  intimate  alliance,  while  still  they  are  naturally 
grouped  apart. 

As  we  face  the  portal,  the  Eleusinian  group  is  on 
our  left.  We  have  already  recognized  the  isolated 
group  of  Zeus  and  Here,  titles  which  have  never 
been  questioned  since  they  were  assigned  by  Visconti 
in  1816.  A  youthful  female  figure  stands  by  Here 
in  such  a  position  of  attendance  upon  her,  as  alone 
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goes  far  to  identify  her  as  Hebe — Hebe,  whom  both 
Naucydes  and  Praxiteles  stationed  by  their  statues 
of  her  mother.^  There  are  plain  indications  behind 
her  of  wings  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in 
literature ;  but  the  Sosias  vase  of  fine  style  exhibits 
an  inscribed  Hebe  with  wings.^  Hebe,  in  the  Iliad  V, 
72,  as  specially  attached  to  Here,  puts  her  chariot 
together. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  accept  the  figure  for 
Nike,  Victory,  as  proposed  by  Visconti  in  1816,  and 
favoured  recently  by  Michaelis  ;  but  the  appropriate 
position  of  Victory  would  be  by  Zeus  not  by  Here. 
The  head  of  the  figure  in  very  good  preservation  was 
recovered  in  recent  excavations  on  the  acropolis,  and 
identified  and  attached  in  true  position  by  Dr.  Wald- 
steiu.  Her  raised  left  hand  rests  on  her  head  at  the 
back,  and  by  pose  and  gesture  she  links  the  more 
sedate  assessors  with  the  general  composition. 

The  next  four  figures  are  arranged  in  a  manner  to 
imply  an  intimate  sympathy  with  each  other ;  this 
agrees  with  the  natural  interpretation  of  their  cha- 
racteristics, as  distinctly  Eleusinian.  The  second, 
a  female  of  matronly  aspect,  is  marked  by  the  large 
torch  which  she  holds,  her  symbol  on  the  great 
Eleusinian  bas-relief  and  vases,  as  the  Demeter  of 
the  Mysteries  {Theophrast.  Char  act  IV,  &c.).  Here 
again,  in  common  with  several  archaeologists,  I 
follow  Visconti,  and  also  in  the  identification  of  the 
youth  before  her,  as  Triptolemus.  With  both  feet 
off  the  ground   and   embracing   one  knee,  he  sits 

'  Fausan,  2,  17  ;  5.-  8,  9';  3. 

»  See  also  Plate  VII,  Gerhard  Vasenb.,  1,  for  group  of  Zeus,  Here 
and  winged  Hebe. 
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rocking  or  rather  balancing  himself  on  his  seat; 
such  is  the  sculptor's  symbolical  substitution  for  the 
winged  and  serpent-drawn  car  on  which,  in  other 
representations,  we  see  him  despatched  by  Demeter 
on  the  philanthropic  mission  of  distributing  the 
seed  of  bread-corn  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
remaining  figures  are  a  pair  of  young  men  ;  they  are 
seated  back  to  back,  but  their  fraternal  or  close 
friendly  relation  is  expressed  by  one  leaning  his  arm 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  as  he  turns 
his  head  to  look  in  the  same  direction  towards  the 
advancing  votaries.  That  the  pair,  thus  united,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  also  some  special  relation 
to  Eleusis,  is  proved  by  the  knees  of  one  passing  on 
either  side  of  those  of  Demeter.  It  would  be  un- 
worthy to  ascribe  this  collocation  to  a  mere  acci- 
dent or  to  a  compromise  enforced  on  the  sculptor 
to  enable  him  to  pack  his  figures  somehow — anyhow 
— in  a  given  restricted  space.  They  are  paired  by 
their  proportions,  and  grouped  in  a  manner  to  sug- 
gest as  ingeniously  as  significantly,  that  they  are 
colleagues  upon  equal  and  friendly  terms  in  exercise 
of  contrasted  functions. 

I  retain  my  settled  conviction  that  they  represent 
Kerux  and  Eumolpus — Herald  and  Chanter.  These 
were  the  heroic  eponymous  ancestors  of  the  priestly 
families  of  Eleusis,  familiarly  known  in  the  history 
of  Athens.  The  boots  of  the  foremost  of  them,  the 
petasus  on  his  lap,  and  the  drill  hole  indicating  that 
he  held  some  short  object  in  his  right  hand — it  may 
easily  have  been  a  caduceus — are  appropriate  to  the 
Herald — the  Kerux.  Why  then  object,  it  may  be 
said,  to  style  him  Hermes  at  once  ?    This  would  leave 
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US  to  seek,  what  were  not  so  easily  found,  a  god  as 
associate  of  like  dignity  to  Hermes,  of  like  relation 
to  Demeter,  and  independent  of  demonstrative 
attributes.  Phidian  sculpture,  again,  is  above  all 
things  Homeric,  and  anything  but  Homeric  would 
be  a  booted  Hermes.  We  read  in  the  Odyssey  when 
Zeus  gives  him  his  commission : — 

"  Thus  said  he  and  not  uncompliant  was  herald  Argei- 

phontes 
There  at  once  under  his  feet  did  he  bind  on  his  beautiful 

sandals, 
Ambrosial,  golden,  which  bore  him   equally  over  the 

moist  wave, 
And  over  the  measureless  land  along  with  the  wafting 

breezes." 

We  have  now  to  follow  forth  the  analysis  which 
will  demonstrate  that  the  groups  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  centre,  which  are  manifest  as  sculpturally 
correlative  to  those  on  the  left,  are  no  less  correlative 
as  in  principle  they  should  be,  by  their  significance, 
have  as  intimate  relations  among  their  members,  and 
collectively  are  as  identified  with  the  most  sacred 
traditions  and  hereditary  priesthoods  concentrated 
about  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  on  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  as  those  on  the  other  side  are  with  the 
Telesterion  of  Eleusis. 

Again,  the  first  figures  are  a  god  and  goddess 
placed  together  in  marked  independence  of  the 
others,  and  so  far  asserting  some  superior  importance. 
But  here,  by  a  significant  interchange,  it  is  the 
goddess  who,  dignified  and  composed,  looks  directly 
forward  while  the  god  turns  to  her  with  a  certain 
deferential  air. 
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It  was  left  to  Professor  Welcker  (1852)  to  recognise 
the  god  as  Hephasstus ;  the  hint  of  the  lameness  of 
the  artizan  god  is  given  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
props  himself  on  a  staflf  under  his  right  arm.  With 
like  regard  to  tradition  and  avoidance  at  once  of  an 
unhandsome  detail,  the  Oecrops  of  the  pediment  is 
seated  on  the  coils  of  a  serpent*  instead  of  himself 
ending  in  a  serpentine  tail  in  accordance  with  the 
legend  and  representations  on  the  vases.  So  Polyg- 
notus  in  his  picture  at  Delphi  substituted  a  symbol 
for  an  ungraceful  detail  by  showing  the  heroine 
Erigone,  who  hanged  herself,  seated  in  a  swing. 

We  shall  be  led  up  to  the  most  satisfactory  identi- 
fication of  the  sceptred  goddess  associated  with 
Hephaestus  by  following  forth  another  very  sig- 
nificant clue. 

The  four  intimately  grouped  figures  beyond 
Hephaestus  are  seated  on  stools  which,  by  their 
arrangement,  are  to  be  understood  as  in  a  row 
fronting  the  line  of  the  procession.  The  two  first 
are  occupied  by  gods — an  elder  and  a  younger  in 
conversation,  the  others  by  two  female  figures  who 
direct  their  looks  in  common  towards  the  advancing 
votaries;  a  beautiful  nude  boy  leans  familiarly 
against  the  knees  of  the  foremost,  who  extends  her 
arm  over  his  shoulder  and  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

The  boy  has  a  fillet  round  his  head — a  usual  symbol 
of  sacred  function;  and  indications  of  a  pair  of 
wings  appear  plainly  behind,  and  his  lowered  hand 
firmly  clutches  a  long  rod.  This  was  formerly 
assumed  to  be  a  sceptre,  but  has  been  certainly 
recognised  by  Professor  Michaelis  as  the  long  stem  of 
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a  sunshade — a  parasoL  On  this  point  there  is  no 
room  for  question.  The  forms  of  the  scolloped 
marble  above  exactly  repeat  those  of  the  parasol 
held  over  the  satrap  on  the  Lycian  frieze ;  the  ribs  in 
either  case  must  have  been  represented  by  colour ; 
the  line  of  the  stem  continued  would  touch  their 
centre. 

.  The  position  of  this  umbrella  shows  that  it  is  not 
held  in  the  service  of  protecting  the  goddess  or 
heroine  from  the  sun ;  it  must  be  regarded  therefore 
as  an  attribute  or  sjrmbol.  It  is  in  fact  the  so-called 
Skiron,  a  sunshade  which  had  a  conspicuous  place 
in  an  Athenian  festival.  One  of  the  Attic  months 
(=  June)  was  Skirophorion,  the  month  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  parasol,  a  screen  against  the  solar  rays, 
of  which  Athena  was  honoured  as  the  inventress. 
The  Eteoboutadae,  or  reputed  descendants  of  Boutes» 
brother  of  Erechtheus,  who  were  in  historic  times 
hereditary  priests  of  the  Erechtheum,  where  Pausa- 
nias  saw  their  inscribed  genealogy,  had  charge  of  the 
symbol  The  festival  of  Athena  Skiras*  fell  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  month  Skirophorion,  when  the 
priest  of  Erechtheus  carried  the  sacred  symbol  in 
procession  from  the  acropolis  to  a  certain  place 
called  Skiron,  the  traditional  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  Eleusinians  and  the  Athenians  under 
Erechtheus  {Pausan.  i,  36,  4).  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  priestess  of  Athene  Folias,  who  was  also  of  the 
lineage  of  Boutes,  and  by  the  priests  of  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  the  Sun.     The  participation  of  the  priest  of 

♦  liocrat.  Fanath,,  78-476.  Plato  Menex.y  239.  Pausan,^  I,  36, 
3,  &c  Hygin,y  46.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phcen.,  861.  Berod,,  1,30.  Jifeuri^ 
de  Regg.  Athen.y  II,  8, 10,  &c 
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the  Sun  in  a  festival  of  the  sunshade  explains  itself ; 
that  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  was  manifestly  due  to 
the  connection  of  the  god  with  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Erechtheum,  where  he  had  an  altar  in  association 
with  those  of  Erechtheus,  Boutes,  and  Hephsestus. 

From  these  considerations  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  winged  boy  wearing  the  priestly  fillet  and 
with  the  sacred  symbol,  is  the  dsemonian  hero  Boutes. 
The  wings  with  which  he  is  equipped  are  further 
confirmation  of  this  title,  corresponding  as  they  do 
with  the  legends  which  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  well-fledged  personalities.  One  of  his 
sisters — Philomela — ^was  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale; another — Procne— into  a  swallow;  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  into  a  hoopoe.  Oreithyia, 
sister  of  his  wife,  was  bride  of  the  winged  Boreas, 
whose  twin  children  were  the  winged  Zetes  and 
Calais,  and  who  conferred  wings  on  Mussbus  [Paua.  i, 
22,  7). 

Passing  then  intermediately  to  the  two  conversing 
gods,  the  first  was  recognised  by  Visconti  as  Poseidon, 
and  this  earliest  ascription  has  scarcely  ever  been 
challenged  since.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand,  but  otherwise  his  vigorous 
form  befits  the  patron  of  the  stalwart  oarsmen  of  the 
city  and  port — to  pvnairai  of  Salamis.  His  companion 
may  be  cordially  accepted  as  Apollo,  a  title  only 
rarely  and  feebly  objected  to  since  it  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard  in  1840.  The  smooth  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness of  aspect  and  contrasted  elasticity  of  movement 
are  characteristic. 

As  associated  here  with  the  Poseidon  and  Boutes 
of  the  Skirophoria,  he  assumes  the  special  character 
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of  sun  god,^  which  was  probably  emphasized  by  some 
wreath  or  other  ornament  of  metal,  of  which  the 
drill-holes  for  attachment  are  remaining. 

So  far  then  we  have  found  that  the  assessors — 
divine  or  heroic — of  the  festival  on  this  side,  are 
selected  with  as  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
and  primitive  worships  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as 
on  the  other  side  to  Eleusinian  traditions  and  sancti- 
ties. In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  design  was  made 
expressive  of  that  sentiment  of  harmonious  combinar 
tion,  that  interest  in  patriotic  organization  and  unity, 
which  was  carried  back  with  gratitude  to  the  hero 
Theseus. 

We  have  still  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
female  figures,  the  protectresses  of  Boutes.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  sisters,  and  their  attachment  to 
Boutes  refers  us  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The 
lists  enumerate  six  of  these,  but  a  pair — ^Protogeneia 
and  Pandora — ^had  especial  honours  from  the  trar 
dition  that  they  gave  themselves  up  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  frustrate  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  Atthis  of  Phanodemus  is  cited  (Suidas 
V.  irap0€poi)  and  is  good  authority,  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  and  their  worship  was  mentioned 
in  the  Monotropos  of  Phrynichus,  a  writer  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  The  Atthis  of  Philochorus  again, 
a  very  considerable  authority,  is  referred  to  (Har- 
pocration  v.  enCfiotovj  and  Etym.  Magn.)  for  the 
statement  that  whenever  a  cow  was  sacrificed  to 
Athene  it  was  incumbent  that  a  sheep  should  be 
ofiered  to  this  Pandora. 

This  offering  of  a  sheep  appears  to  be  allusive  to 

•  Schol.  Arut.  EocU.,  18. 
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the  tradition  that  to  Pandora  and  her  sisters  was  due 
the  first  manufacture  of  men's  garments  out  of  wool. 
(Suidas  V.  irporoviov.)  The  record  continues  that 
the  protanion  which  they  manufactured  was  a  robe 
that  the  priestess  put  on  and  was  transferred  to  the 
sacrificing  official/ 

This  seems  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  numerous 
parallelisms  of  ceremonies  of  Paganism  and  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  The  festival  of  St.  Agnes  is  cele- 
brated at  Bome  on  the  21st  January  in  the  beautiful 
basilica  of  Sa.  Agnese  fuori  la  Mura.  High  mass, 
accompanied  by  excellent  music,  is  celebrated  by  the 
titular  Cardinal  of  the  Church,  or  by  a  bishop,  and 
is  followed  by  the  blessing  of  two  little  lambs.  These 
are  placed  upon  the  altar  decorated  with  flowers  and 
garlands,  and  are  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  Bome,  by  whom  they  are  reared  for 
their  wool,  which  is  employed  in  making  the  pal- 
liums  distributed  by  the  Pope  to  great  Church  dig- 
nitaries. The  lambs  upon  the  altar  repeat  symboli- 
cally the  Athenian  sacrifice.  The  question  whether 
the  later  ceremony  is  really  derivative  from  the 
earlier,  or  only  an  independent  outcome  of  natural 
suggestion,  is  involved  in  the  general  controversy 
urged  with  such  vivacity  between  the  equally  acute 
and  outspoken  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  and  the 
more  orthodox  but  withal  paradoxical  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

However  this  may  be  we  appear  to  be  conducted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  group  of  the  priest  and  boy 
over  the  great  portal.     The  boy  holds  up  an  ac- 

*  Suidas,  ^larldutv  t  Uptia  dfjL(l>UvyvTai,  tvvrWertu  dc  air6  r^r  ttptias  ry 
otpoTTOvrc. 
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curately  folded  ample  robe,  which  shows  the  same 
simple  scolloped  edge  as  the  robes  of  some  mar- 
shallers  of  the  procession,  and  the  rumples  on  the 
surface  of  it  indicate  that  it  is  being  received  from 
him,  not  delivered  to  him.  Further,  the  priest — 
by  his  position  marked  as  a  mojst  important  func- 
tionary— is  attired,  in  contrast  to  the  fully  robed 
priestess,  his  manifest  colleague,  in  merely  a  long 
ungirt  tunic,  and  the  inference  from  his  action  is 
natural,  that  he  is  about  to  complete  his  ceremonial 
attire  and  robe  himself  according  to  the  quoted 
record  as  sacrificer;  that  the  mantle  he  is  receiv- 
ing is  in  some  way  exceptional,  is  expressed  very 
distinctly  by  the  manner  in  which  he  appears  to 
scrutinize  it. 

This  folded  robe  has  been  very  constantly  assumed 
to  be  the  peplus  which  was  wrought  on  the  acropolis 
and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  at  the  Panathensea; 
but  I  am  satisfied  by  the  argument  as  stated.  The 
character  of  the  vestment — the  sacred  protonion — 
about  to  be  assumed,  confers  due  dignity  on  the 
otherwise  commonplace  incident. 

In  the  companion  group  to  the  left  two  girls  appear 
to  be  arriving,  and  are  received  by  a  stately  and 
handsomely- draped  female.  Each  has  on  her  head 
the  little  pad  {rvXrj)  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  some 
objects  which,  however,  are  very  easily  carried. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  light  trays  with  flat 
puffy  bundles  upon  them,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
has  legs  as  forming  a  stand  or  table. 

We  may  be  well  satisfied  to  follow  K.  0.  MuUer 
(De  Minervd  Poliad.  1820)  in  assigning  to  these  two 
sacred  serving  maidens  of  the  goddess,  occupied^  as 
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we  see  them,  the  titles  Trapezo  and  Cosmo.  Hesychius 
gives  us  ^^  Trapezo,  a  certain  priestess  at  Athens/* 
and  in  Etym.  Mag.  (sub.  v.)  we  have  Trapezophoros 
(fern.),  the  table-bearer,  who,  together  with  Cosmo, 
was  concerned  about  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred 
things  of  Athene.  Harpocration  is  the  common 
authority  of  Suidas  and  EtymoL  Magn.  for  the  sacred 
function  of  Trapezophoros. 

There  is  a  fair  ground  for  assuming  that  the  two 
superior  functionaries  are  the  Archon  Basileus  and 
his  wife  the  Basilinna,  officials  appointed  to  replace 
the  hereditary  kings  in  sacred  duties  which  could 
not  be  abrogated  by  the  suppression  of  the  mon- 
archy. To  them  with  a  ceremonial  royal  title  were 
committed  the  conservation  and  celebration  of  most 
secret  and  sacred  national  rites  (Demoth,  c.  NesBr. 
p.  1370[99]).  The  Archon  Basileus,  and  thus  by 
natural  implication  the  Basilinna,  had  charge  of 
the  sacred  maidens  of  Athene.     (Suidas  823.) 

It  remains  to  agree  upon  the  name  and  the  sig« 
nificance  of  the  goddess  by  whom  Hephs&stus  is 
seated.  After  what  we  have  seen  we  are  manifestly 
guided — nay,  manifestly  bound — to  keep  within 
the  circle  of,  not  merely  Attic  legends,  but  of  those 
which  pertain  to  Erechtheus  and  Boutes.  The  con- 
clusion then  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the 
sceptred  assessor  of  Hephsestus  is  Oe  or  Gaia, — 
that  is  Earth,  and  Ge  as  the  equivalent  of  Atthis, 
— of  the  land  of  Attica, — the  pair  being  not  only 
parents  of  Erechtheus,  but  the  received  mythical 
progenitors  of  the  Athenian  population, — the  truest 
autochthons. 

The    story   need   not    be   textually    retold  how 
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Hephaestus, — Hephaestus  who  had  an  altar  iti  the 
Erechtheum — foiled  in  his  passion  for  Athene,  gave 
Erechtheus — otherwise  Erichthonius,  a  different 
mother.  Homer  touches  on  the  story  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  ships,  and  with  allusion  to  such  a 
periodical  celebration  as  the  frieze  represents. 

Ge,  the  Earth,  is  replaced,  in  his  lines,  by  the 
equivalent  Aroura,  personified  arable  land, 

"  But  they  who  the  holders  were  of  Athens,  well-built  city, 

Bealm  of  great-hearted  Erechtheus  whom  on  a  time 
Athene 

Nurtured,  daughter  of  Zeus — ^bring  him  forth  did  life- 
giving  Aroura — 

And  gave  him  at  Athens  seat  in  her  own  abounding 
temple ; 

Unto  her  there  with  cows  and  with  flocks  of  sheep  do 
service 

The  Athenian  youths  as  ever  the  years  are  complete 
revolving — 

Menestheus  was  the  leader  of  these,  the  son  of  Peteus." 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  in  the  Odyssey^  Athene 
retires  to  the  house  of  Erechtheus,  as  in  the  Eiad 
she  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple — a  proof  that  the 
comparatively  late  double  structure  which  Pau- 
sanias  described  as  comprising  the  two  temples — 
of  Athene  Polias  and  of  Erechtheus,  faithfully 
continued  a  tradition  which  was  ancient  even  in 
Homeric  times. 

The  vase  painters,  in  agreement  with  Homer, 
exhibit  Athene  receiving  the  infant  Erechtheus  from 
a  goddess  half  emergent  from  the  earth  which  she 
personifies.  Plato  in  the  TimsBus  (6)  assumes  the 
tradition  to  be  notorious,  that  Erechtheus  was  not 
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merely  an  early  king  of  Athens,  but  the  true 
patriarch  of  the  Athenians,  who  as  offspring  of  6e 
and  Hephaestus,  carried  up  their  lineage  to  the  gods. 
The  same  story — ^with  frequent  interchange  of  the 
name  Erichthonius — ^was  told  by  Pindar  and  Iso- 
crates,  and  re-copied  over  and  over  again  J 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  Panathenaic  festival 
and  that  of  the  Synoikism  were  venerated  as 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  primeval  times,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  vigorous  and  sympathetic  organi- 
zation, conterminous  with  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Attica  :  we  have  seen  also  proofs  of  its  consecra- 
tion by  the  harmonized  worships  appropriate  to  the 
respective  seats  of  the  traditional  enemies,  Erech- 
theus  and  Eumolpus.® 

The  study  of  the  artistic  embellishments  of  the 
noble  temple  which  was  the  centre  of  these  patriotic 
celebrations,  brings  home  at  once  to  our  apprehen- 
sion and  imagination,  with  what  skill  and  energy  and 
wisdom  was  effected  the  union  of  worships  and  fusion 
of  administration,  which  founded  the  polity  that 
answered  through  a  momentous  and  glorious  history 
— so  Thucydides  was  convinced — to  what  he  himself 
has  called  "the  great  name  of  Athens."  {Thucyd. 
Vn,  64 ;  in,  15.) 

In  these  central  sacred  groups  of  the  Panathenaic 
frieze,  interpreted  as  it  seems  to  me  "  with  modesty 
and  likelihood  enough  to  lead  it,"  we  have  a  visible 

'  Isocr.  Panathen,  218.     Harpoerai.  v.  avrox^oycr.    ApoUod,  111,  14, 
3.    Pausan.  I,  2. 

The  orator  Lycurgus  was  of  the  family  of  Eteoboutadee,  and  his 
genealogy  was  carried  up  to  Erechtheus,  son  of  Ge  and  HephflBstus. 

•  Schol,  Plot.  Parmen,^   127,  A.      Plutarch   Thes,^   24.      Pa/usan, 
VIII,  2. 
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commemoratioii  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  acts 
of  statesmanship  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
consolidation  under  harmonized  religious  sanction 
of  a  territory  sufficient  to  assure  the  defensive  power 
of  Attica,  and  also  to  be  the  basis  of  her  future 
empire.  This  stroke  of  policy  is  not  the  less  to  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  in  history,  because  we  cannot 
attach  to  it  a  precise  date ;  nor  shall  we  demur  to 
the  inference  of  Thucydides,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  man  who  combined  insight  and  power, — prudence 
and  vigour, — because  tradition  veils  him  under  the 
more  than  semi-mythic  name  of  Theseus.  It  is  only 
once  in  the  history  of  the  united — the  Panathenaic 
Constitution,  that  a  sign  of  weakness  is  betrayed  for 
a  short  time  in  the  main  seam,  and  Athens  and 
Eleusis — the  several  seats  of  Athene  Farthenos  and 
Demeter,  were  again  at  variance.  This  was  when 
the  unpatriotic  party  which  gave  power  to  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  made  Eleusis  its  headquarters.  Nor  could 
the  rancour  of  religious  difference  be  utterly  laid 
asleep  or  extirpated.  We  do  not  read  that  the 
hereditary  priestly  families  of  Kerux  and  Eumolpus 
— assessors  on  the  frieze  of  Eleusinian  Demeter — 
denounced  the  flagitious  project  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition ;  but  they  did  their  best  to  wreck  it,  and 
succeeded  by  stimulating  the  cry  of  profanity  against 
Alcibiades,  whose  command  of  it  was  its  one  chance 
of  success.  So  the  political  downfall  of  Athens  was 
secured.  They  were  happily  less  successful  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  Art,  of  Morals  and  Science, 
albeit  it  was  due  to  them  that  Phidias  died  in  prison, 
that  Socrates  drank  poison,  and  that  Aristotle  was 
driven  into  exile. 

VOL.    XVI.  H 
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"Such  will  be  the  effects  of  party,"  says  Thucydides, 
on  another  occasion,  "so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  the  same."  It  remains  the  same  to  this  day  ; 
the  world  is  ridiculously  further  than  ever  from 
agreement  in  religious  matters,  and  it  is  not  in  rough 
scrambles  at  the  present  day  for  political  power  and 
emolument,  that  political  union  is  any  more  likely 
to  be  maintained  than  honourable  consistency  in 
political  principles. 

NOTK 

The  pair  of  figures  recognized  here  as  Kerax  and  Eumolpns,  have 
been  assumed  to  be  at  least  brothers— usually  the  Dioscuri — ^by 
almost  every  critic  of  repute  since  Stuart  To  Michaelis  they  are 
Hermes  and  Dionysus. 

Visconti,  Welcker  and  Michaelis  are  in  agreement  as  to  Demeter 
and  Triptolemus. 

Leake,  with  many  followers,  is  in  favour  of  Hebe  as  in  competition 
with  Nike  advocated  by  Visconti,  Birch,  and  again  by  Michaelis. 

The  names  of  Here  and  Zeus  are  practically  uncontested.  The  title 
Hephaestus,  which  I  accept,  was  proposed  first  by  Welcker,  and  is 
supported  by  Michaelis ;  but  I  am  alone  in  naming  the  associated 
goddess,  Gaia.    To  I^ichaelis,  following  Brunn,  she  is  Athene  herself. 

The  Poseidon  of  Visconti  and  the  Apollo  of  Crerhard,  are  adopted  by 
Michaelis,  with  whom  I  am  now  so  far  in  agreement. 

We  part  company  in  respect  of  the  final  triad  which,  following 
K.  O.  Muller,  he  names  Peitho,  Aphrodite  and  Eros. 

The  names  which  I  assign — Protogeneia,  Pandora,  and  Boutea— have 
not  been  anticipated,  nor  has  the  principle  of  their  correlation  to  the 
Eleusiuian  group — the  Very  key  of  the  significance  of  the  entire  frieze 
— though  Visconti  has  been  followed  by  a  large  majority  in  names  so 
closely  associated  with  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  as  Agntulos, 
Pandrosos  and  Erechtheus.-— (Stuart,  1762.— Visconti,  1816.— Birch, 
1839.— Gerhard,  1840.— Welcker,  1862.— W.  W.  LL,  first,  1854.— 
Brunn,  I860.— Michaelis,  1865.) 

To  Brunn  was  due  the  first  suggestion  that  the  folded  mantle  was  not 
the  peplus  of  the  goddess,  but  a  garment  of  the  priest,  though  he  did . 
not  identify  it  as  the  ceremonial  prot<mion. 

Of  recent  speculations  by  Flasch  I  may  content  myself  with  noticing 
that  he  names  the  Eumolpus  and  Demeter,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 
transfers  the  title  of  Demeter  to  the  immediate  protectress  of  Boutes, 
whom  he  holds,  with  so  many  others  before  him,  to  be  Eros. 
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BY  R.  A.  DOUGLAS  LITHGOW,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  ETC. 

Mbmb.  of  Council,  B.S.L. 

[Kead  January  25, 1893.] 

From  a.d.  450  to  a.d.  1150,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
was,  contemporaneously  with  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  the 
language  of  this  country;  but  about  the  latter  period, 
or  eighty-four  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
Saxon  began  to  gradually  assume  a  form  in  which 
we  may  clearly  observe  the  groundwork  of  the 
modern  English  language ;  and  the  period  extending 
from  1150  to  1250  has  been  denominated,  and  is 
now  generally  recognised  as,  Semi-Saxon. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  the  language  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquerors,  which  they  compulsorily  imposed 
upon  the  Court  and  the  people,  and  in  which  all  the 
contemporary  literature  of  the  country  was  written, 
had  scarcely  any  effect  in  neutralising  the  vernacular 
tongue — at  any  rate  for  at  least  a  century  after  the 
Conquest.  For  the  changes  which  we  find  taking 
place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  during  this  period  can 
scarcely  be  directly  attributed  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, as  they  consist  mainly  of  changes  in  its  own 
forms  and  terminations,  and  not  in  an  admixture,  to 
any  great  extent,  with  words  of  Norman  origin.  It 
seems  difficult  to  account  for  these  changes  by  any 
satisfactory  method,  but  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
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the  Sun  in  a  festival  of  the  sunshade  explains  itself ; 
that  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  was  manifestly  due  to 
the  connection  of  the  god  with  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Erechtheum,  where  he  had  an  altar  in  association 
with  those  of  Erechtheus,  Boutes,  and  HephsBstus. 

From  these  considerations  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  winged  boy  wearing  the  priestly  fillet  and 
with  the  sacred  symbol,  is  the  dsemonian  hero  Boutes. 
The  wings  with  which  he  is  equipped  are  further 
confirmation  of  this  title,  corresponding  as  they  do 
with  the  legends  which  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  well-fledged  personalities.  One  of  his 
sisters — ^Philomela — ^was  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale; another — Procne — ^into  a  swallow;  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  into  a  hoopoe.  Oreithyia, 
sister  of  his  wife,  was  bride  of  the  winged  Boreas, 
whose  twin  children  were  the  winged  Zetes  and 
Calais,  and  who  conferred  wings  on  Mussbus  {Paiia.  i, 
22,  7). 

Passing  then  intermediately  to  the  two  conversing 
gods,  the  first  was  recognised  by  Yisconti  as  Poseidon, 
and  this  earliest  ascription  has  scarcely  ever  been 
challenged  since.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand,  but  otherwise  his  vigorous 
form  befits  the  patron  of  the  stalwart  oarsmen  of  the 
city  and  port — to  pvnanai  of  Salamis.  His  companion 
may  be  cordially  accepted  as  Apollo,  a  title  only 
rarely  and  feebly  objected  to  since  it  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard  in  1840.  The  smooth  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness of  aspect  and  contrasted  elasticity  of  movement 
are  characteristic. 

As  associated  here  with  the  Poseidon  and  Boutes 
of  the  Skirophoria,  he  assumes  the  special  character 
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of  sun  god/  which  was  probably  emphasized  by  some 
wreath  or  other  ornament  of  metal,  of  which  the 
drill-holes  for  attachment  are  remaining. 

'  So  far  then  we  have  found  that  the  assessors — 
divine  or  heroic — of  the  festival  on  this  side,  are 
selected  with  as  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
and  primitive  worships  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as 
on  the  other  side  to  Eleusinian  traditions  and  sancti- 
ties. In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  design  was  made 
expressive  of  that  sentiment  of  harmonious  combina- 
tion, that  interest  in  patriotic  organization  and  unity, 
which  was  carried  back  with  gratitude  to  the  hero 
Theseus. 

We  have  still  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
female  figures,  the  protectresses  of  Boutes.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  sisters,  and  their  attachment  to 
Boutes  refers  us  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The 
lists  enumerate  six  of  these,  but  a  pair — ^Protogeneia 
and  Pandora — ^had  especial  honours  from  the  tra- 
dition that  they  gave  themselves  up  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  frustrate  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  Atthis  of  Fhanodemus  is  cited  (Suidas 
V.  irapOipoi)  and  is  good  authority,  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  and  their  worship  was  mentioned 
in  the  Monotropos  of  Phrynichus,  a  writer  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  The  Atthis  of  Philochorus  again, 
a  very  considerable  authority,  is  referred  to  (Har- 
pocration  v.  enifioiovf  and  Etym.  Magn.)  for  the 
statement  that  whenever  a  cow  was  sacrificed  to 
Athene  it  was  incumbent  that  a  sheep  should  be 
offered  to  this  Pandora. 

This  offering  of  a  sheep  appears  to  be  allusive  to 

*  Sehol.  Ariit.  EocU.,  18. 
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the  Sun  in  a  festival  of  the  sunshade  explains  itself ; 
that  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  Tv^as  manifestly  due  to 
the  connection  of  the  god  with  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Erechtheum,  where  he  had  an  altar  in  association 
with  those  of  Erechtheus,  Boutes,  and  HephsBstus. 

From  these  considerations  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  winged  boy  wearing  the  priestly  fillet  and 
with  the  sacred  symbol,  is  the  dasmonian  hero  Boutes. 
The  wings  with  which  he  is  equipped  are  further 
confirmation  of  this  title,  corresponding  as  they  do 
with  the  legends  which  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  well-fledged  personalities.  One  of  his 
sisters — ^Philomela — ^was  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale; another — ^Procne — ^into  a  swallow;  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  into  a  hoopoe.  Oreithyia, 
sister  of  his  wife,  was  bride  of  the  winged  Boreas, 
whose  twin  children  were  the  winged  Zetes  and 
Calais,  and  who  conferred  wings  on  Mussbus  {Paits.  i, 
22,  7).^ 

Passing  then  intermediately  to  the  two  conversing 
gods,  the  first  was  recognised  by  Visconti  as  Poseidon, 
and  this  earliest  ascription  has  scarcely  ever  been 
challenged  since.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand,  but  otherwise  his  vigorous 
form  befits  the  patron  of  the  stalwart  oarsmen  of  the 
city  and  port — to  pvnairal  of  Salamis.  His  companion 
may  be  cordially  accepted  as  Apollo,  a  title  only 
rarely  and  feebly  objected  to  since  it  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard  in  1840.  The  smooth  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness of  aspect  and  contrasted  elasticity  of  movement 
are  characteristic. 

As  associated  here  with  the  Poseidon  and  Boutes 
of  the  Skirophoria,  he  assumes  the  special  character 
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of  sun  god,^  which  was  probably  emphasized  by  some 
wreath  or  other  ornament  of  metal,  of  which  the 
drill-holes  for  attachment  are  remaining. 

'  So  far  then  we  have  found  that  the  assessors — 
divine  or  heroic — of  the  festival  on  this  side,  are 
selected  with  as  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
and  primitive  worships  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as 
on  the  other  side  to  Eleusinian  traditions  and  sancti- 
ties. In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  design  was  made 
expressive  of  that  sentiment  of  harmonious  combina- 
tion, that  interest  in  patriotic  organization  and  unity^ 
which  was  carried  back  with  gratitude  to  the  hero 
Theseus. 

We  have  still  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
female  figures,  the  protectresses  of  Boutes.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  sisters,  and  their  attachment  to 
Boutes  refers  us  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The 
lists  enumerate  six  of  these,  but  a  pair — ^Protogeneia 
and  Pandora — ^had  especial  honours  from  the  trar 
dition  that  they  gave  themselves  up  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  frustrate  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  Atthis  of  Fhanodemus  is  cited  (Suidas 
V.  irapOepoi)  and  is  good  authority,  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  and  their  worship  was  mentioned 
in  the  Monotropos  of  Phrynichus,  a  writer  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  The  Atthis  of  Philochorus  again, 
a  very  considerable  authority,  is  referred  to  (Har- 
pocration  v.  iirifiovovj  and  Etym.  Magn.)  for  the 
statement  that  whenever  a  cow  was  sacrificed  to 
Athene  it  was  incumbent  that  a  sheep  should  be 
offered  to  this  Pandora. 

This  offering  of  a  sheep  appears  to  be  allusive  to 

•  SeM,  Ariit.  Eode.,  18. 
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the  Sun  in  a  festival  of  the  sunshade  explains  itself ; 
that  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  was  manifestly  due  to 
the  connection  of  the  god  with  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Erechtheum,  where  he  had  an  altar  in  association 
with  those  of  Erechtheus,  Boutes,  and  Hephaestus. 

From  these  considerations  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  winged  boy  wearing  the  priestly  fillet  and 
with  the  sacred  symbol,  is  the  dsemonian  hero  Boutes. 
The  wings  with  which  he  is  equipped  are  further 
confirmation  of  this  title,  corresponding  as  they  do 
with  the  legends  which  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  well-fledged  personalities.  One  of  his 
sisters — ^Philomela — ^was  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale; another — Procne — into  a  swallow;  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  into  a  hoopoe.  Oreithyia, 
sister  of  his  wife,  was  bride  of  the  winged  Boreas, 
whose  twin  children  were  the  winged  Zetes  and 
Calais,  and  who  conferred  wings  on  Musseus  (JPaua.  i, 
22,  7). 

Passing  then  intermediately  to  the  two  conversing 
gods,  the  first  was  recognised  by  Visconti  as  Poseidon, 
and  this  earliest  ascription  has  scarcely  ever  been 
challenged  since.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand,  but  otherwise  his  vigorous 
form  befits  the  patron  of  the  stalwart  oarsmen  of  the 
city  and  port — ro  pvnanai  of  Salamis.  His  companion 
may  be  cordially  accepted  as  Apollo,  a  title  only 
rarely  and  feebly  objected  to  since  it  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard  in  1840.  The  smooth  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness of  aspect  and  contrasted  elasticity  of  movement 
are  characteristic. 

As  associated  here  with  the  Poseidon  and  Boutes 
of  the  Skirophoria,  he  assumes  the  special  character 
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of  sun  god/  which  was  probably  emphasized  by  some 
wreath  or  other  ornament  of  metal,  of  which  the 
drill-holes  for  attachment  are  remaining. 

'  So  far  then  we  have  found  that  the  assessors — 
divine  or  heroic — of  the  festival  on  this  side,  are 
selected  with  as  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
and  primitive  worships  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as 
on  the  other  side  to  Eleusinian  traditions  and  sancti- 
ties. In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  design  was  made 
expressive  of  that  sentiment  of  harmonious  combinar 
tion,  that  interest  in  patriotic  organization  and  unity, 
which  was  carried  back  with  gratitude  to  the  hero 
Theseus. 

We  have  still  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
female  figures,  the  protectresses  of  Boutes.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  sisters,  and  their  attachment  to 
Boutes  refers  us  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The 
lists  enumerate  six  of  these,  but  a  pair — ^Frotogeneia 
and  Pandora — ^had  especial  honours  from  the  tra- 
dition that  they  gave  themselves  up  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  frustrate  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  Atthis  of  Phanodemus  is  cited  (Suidas 
V.  napdepoi)  and  is  good  authority,  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  and  their  worship  was  mentioned 
in  the  Monotropos  of  Phrynichus,  a  writer  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  The  Atthis  of  Philochorus  again, 
a  very  considerable  authority,  is  referred  to  (Har- 
pocration  v.  iirifioiov,  and  Etym.  Magn.)  for  the 
statement  that  whenever  a  cow  was  sacrificed  to 
Athene  it  was  incumbent  that  a  sheep  should  be 
ofiered  to  this  Pandora. 

This  offering  of  a  sheep  appears  to  be  allusive  to 

•  Sehd.  Ariit.  EocU.,  18. 
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the  Sun  in  a  festival  of  the  sunshade  explains  itself ; 
that  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  was  manifestly  due  to 
the  connection  of  the  god  with  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Erechtheum,  where  he  had  an  altar  in  association 
with  those  of  Erechtheus,  Boutes,  and  Hephsestus. 

From  these  considerations  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  winged  boy  wearing  the  priestly  fillet  and 
with  the  sacred  symbol,  is  the  daemonian  hero  Boutes. 
The  wings  with  which  he  is  equipped  are  further 
confirmation  of  this  title,  corresponding  as  they  do 
with  the  legends  which  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  well-fledged  personalities.  One  of  his 
sisters — ^Philomela — ^was  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale; another — Procne— into  a  swallow;  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  into  a  hoopoe.  Oreithyia, 
sister  of  his  wife,  was  bride  of  the  winged  Boreas, 
whose  twin  children  were  the  winged  Zetes  and 
Calais,  and  who  conferred  wings  on  Musceus  {Pans,  i, 
22,  7). 

Passing  then  intermediately  to  the  two  conversing 
gods,  the  first  was  recognised  by  Yisconti  as  Poseidon, 
and  this  earliest  ascription  has  scarcely  ever  been 
challenged  since.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand,  but  otherwise  his  vigorous 
form  befits  the  patron  of  the  stalwart  oarsmen  of  the 
city  and  port — ro  pvnanai  of  Salamis.  His  companion 
may  be  cordially  accepted  as  Apollo,  a  title  only 
rarely  and  feebly  objected  to  since  it  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard  in  1840.  The  smooth  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness of  aspect  and  contrasted  elasticity  of  movement 
are  characteristic. 

As  associated  here  with  the  Poseidon  and  Boutes 
of  the  Skirophoria,  he  assumes  the  special  character 
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of  sun  god/  which  was  probably  emphasized  by  some 
wreath  or  other  ornament  of  metal,  of  which  the 
drill-holes  for  attachment  are  remaining. 

'  So  far  then  we  have  found  that  the  assessors — 
divine  or  heroic — of  the  festival  on  this  side,  are 
selected  with  as  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
and  primitive  worships  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as 
on  the  other  side  to  Eleusinian  traditions  and  sancti- 
ties. In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  design  was  made 
expressive  of  that  sentiment  of  harmonious  combinsr 
tion,  that  interest  in  patriotic  organization  and  unity, 
which  was  carried  back  with  gratitude  to  the  hero 
Theseus. 

We  have  still  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
female  figures,  the  protectresses  of  Boutes.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  sisters,  and  their  attachment  to 
Boutes  refers  us  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The 
lists  enumerate  six  of  these,  but  a  pair — ^Frotogeneia 
and  Pandora — had  especial  honours  from  the  tra- 
dition that  they  gave  themselves  up  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  frustrate  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  Atthis  of  Phanodemus  is  cited  (Suidas 
V.  irapdepoi)  and  is  good  authority,  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  and  their  worship  was  mentioned 
in  the  Monotropos  of  Phrynichus,  a  writer  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  The  Atthis  of  Philochorus  again, 
a  very  considerable  authority,  is  referred  to  (Har- 
pocration  v.  inifiovov^  and  Etym.  Magn.)  for  the 
statement  that  whenever  a  cow  was  sacrificed  to 
Athene  it  was  incumbent  that  a  sheep  should  be 
ofiered  to  this  Pandora. 

This  offering  of  a  sheep  appears  to  be  allusive  to 

•  ScM.  Ariit.  EccU,  18. 
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the  Sun  in  a  festival  of  the  sunshade  explains  itself ; 
that  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  was  manifestly  due  to 
the  connection  of  the  god  with  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Erechtheum,  where  he  had  an  altar  in  association 
with  those  of  Erechtheus,  Boutes,  and  Hephsestus. 

From  these  considerations  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  winged  boy  wearing  the  priestly  fillet  and 
with  the  sacred  symbol,  is  the  dsemonian  hero  Boutes. 
The  wings  with  which  he  is  equipped  are  further 
confirmation  of  this  title,  corresponding  as  they  do 
with  the  legends  which  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  well-fledged  personalities.  One  of  his 
sisters — ^Philomela — ^was  transformed  into  a  nightin- 
gale; another — ^Procne — ^into  a  swallow;  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  into  a  hoopoe.  Oreithyia, 
sister  of  his  wife,  was  bride  of  the  winged  Boreas, 
whose  twin  children  were  the  winged  Zetes  and 
Calais,  and  who  conferred  wings  on  Mussbus  {Paua.  i, 
22,  7). 

Passing  then  intermediately  to  the  two  conversing 
gods,  the  first  was  recognised  by  Yisconti  as  Poseidon, 
and  this  earliest  ascription  has  scarcely  ever  been 
challenged  since.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand,  but  otherwise  his  vigorous 
form  befits  the  patron  of  the  stalwart  oarsmen  of  the 
city  and  port — to  pvnanai  of  Salamis.  His  companion 
may  be  cordiaUy  accepted  as  Apollo,  a  title  only 
rarely  and  feebly  objected  to  since  it  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard  in  1840.  The  smooth  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness of  aspect  and  contrasted  elasticity  of  movement 
are  characteristic. 

As  associated  here  with  the  Poseidon  and  Boutes 
of  the  Skirophoria,  he  assumes  the  special  character 
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of  8un  god,*  which  waa  probably  emphasized  by  some 
wreath  or  other  ornament  of  metal,  of  which  the 
drill-holes  for  attachment  are  remaining. 

'  So  far  then  we  have  found  that  the  assessors — 
divine  or  heroic — of  the  festival  on  this  side,  are 
selected  with  as  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
and  primitive  worships  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as 
on  the  other  side  to  Eleusinian  traditions  and  sancti- 
ties. In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  design  was  made 
expressive  of  that  sentiment  of  harmonious  combina- 
tion, that  interest  in  patriotic  organization  and  unity, 
which  was  carried  back  with  gratitude  to  the  hero 
Theseus. 

We  have  still  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
female  figures,  the  protectresses  of  Boutes.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  sisters,  and  their  attachment  to 
Boutes  refers  us  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The 
lists  enumerate  six  of  these,  but  a  pair — ^Protogeneia 
and  Pandora — ^had  especial  honours  from  the  trar 
dition  that  they  gave  themselves  up  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  frustrate  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  The  Atthis  of  Phanodemus  is  cited  (Suidas 
V.  irapdepoi)  and  is  good  authority,  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  and  their  worship  was  mentioned 
in  the  Monotropos  of  Phrynichus,  a  writer  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  The  Atthis  of  Philochorus  again, 
a  very  considerable  authority,  is  referred  to  (Har- 
pocration  v.  iirifioiovj  and  Etym.  Magn.)  for  the 
statement  that  whenever  a  cow  was  sacrificed  to 
Athene  it  was  incumbent  that  a  sheep  should  be 
offered  to  this  Pandora. 

This  offering  of  a  sheep  appears  to  be  allusive  to 

•  Schol.  Ariit.  EocU.,  18. 
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There  vxmed  a  i^;el  old  cherl 

that  tffSiB  a  cowherde 
That/ele  winters  in  that/orest 

/ayre  had  kepud  &c." 

The  following  "  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,"  first 
printed  by  Warton  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  and  pro- 
bably written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  so  characteristically  alliterative  that  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  part  of  it  here — 

*'  Hail  beo  yow  Marie,  moodur  and  may 
Mylde  and  meke  and  merciable : 
Hail  folliche  fruit  of  sothfast  fay, 
Agayn  vche  stryf  studefast  and  stable 
Heil  sothfast  soul  in  vche  a  say. 
Under  the  son  is  non  so  able. 
Heil  logge  that  vr  lord  in  lay, 
The  formast  that  never  was  founden  in  fable ; 
Heil  trewe,  trouthfuU,  and  tretable, 
Heil  cheef  ichosen  of  chastite ; 
Heil  homely,  hende,  and  amyable 
To  pr  eye  for  its  to  thi  sonc  so/re  !  Ave. 

Heil  sterre,  that  never  stimteth  liht 

Heil  bush,  brenuyng  that  never  was  brent ; 

Heil  rihtful  rulere  of  everi  riht, 

Schadewe  to  schilde  that  scholde  be  schent ; 

Heil,  blessed  be  yowe  blosme  briht. 

To  trouthe  and  trust  was  thine  entent. 

Heil  mayden  and  modur,  most  of  miht, 

Of  all  mischeves  and  amendement ; 

Heil  spice  sprong,  that  never  was  spent, 

Heil  trone  of  the  trinitie ; 

Heil  soiene  that  God  ussone  to  sent 

Yowe  prey e  for  ua  to  thi  sone  so/re  I  Ave. 

•  •  »  « 
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Heil  mayden,  heil  modur,  heil  martir  trewe, 

Heyl  kyndly  iknowe  confessour : 

Heil  evenere  of  old  lawe  and  newe 

Heyl  buildor  bold  of  Cristas  bour ; 

Heyl  rose  hijest  of  hyde  and  hewe, 

Of  all  fruy t^s  feirest  flour : 

Heyl  turtell  trustiest  and  trewe, 

Of  all  trouthe  thou  art  ti  es6ur ; 

Heyl  puyred  princesse  of  paramour, 

Heyl  blosme  of  brere,  brihtest  of  ble ; 

Heyl  owner  of  eorthly  honour, 

Yowe  prey e  for  us  to  (hi  sone  sofre  I  Ave,  &c. 
«  *  *  * 

Heyl  modur,  heyl  mayden,  heyl  heven^  queue, 

Heyl  gatus  of  paradys ; 

Heyl  sterre  of  the  se  that  ever  is  sene, 

Heyl  riche,  royall,  ryhtwys ; 

Heyl  burde,  iblessed  mote  yowe  bene  ! 

Heyl  perle  of  al  perey  the  pris ; 

Heyl  schadewe  in  vche  a  schour  schene, 

Heyl  fairer  than  the  flour  de  lys  ; 

Heyl  cher  chosen  that  never  nas  chis, 

Heyl  chef  chamber  of  charity ; 

Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis, 

Yowe  preye  for  us  to  thi  sone  so  fre  !  Ave,  &c.,  &c."* 

I  have  quoted  four  out  of  the  six  stanzas  of  which 
the  Hymn  consists,  and  as  Warton  says,  "These  rude 
stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Greek  hymns  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  which  entirely  consist  of  a  cluster  of  the 
appellations  appropriated  to  each  divinity." 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  most 
illustrious  alliterative  poem  in  existence,  viz.,  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,*'  and  I  must  refer  to  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

'  Vernon  MS.,  f.  122. 
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The  celebrated  alliterative  poem,  properly  styled 
"  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plow- 
man," must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
English  works  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
may  be  termed  a  satirical  allegory,  in  which  every 
class  of  society  is  subjected  to  examination  and 
chastisement.  "The  poem  derives  its  interest  not 
from  the  absolute  novelty  of  its  revelations,  but 
partly  from  its  literary  form,  partly  from  the  moral 
and  social  bearings  of  its  subject — the  corruptions  of 
the  nobUity  andV  the  several  departments  of  the 
Government,  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abuses 
of  the  Church — in  short,  from  its  connection  with 
the  actual  life  and  opinion  of  its  time,  into  which  it 
gives  us  a  clearer  insight  than  many  a  laboured 
history."* 

Although  the  Church  appears  to  sustain,  perhaps, 
the  brunt  of  the  attack,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  about  the  time  of  the  work  being  written,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Masters  in 
Chancery,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England,  the  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Jewel  House,  were  all  in  holy  orders,  as  the 
author  was  himself. 

The  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  popular  voice  concerning  the  wide-spread  changes 
of  religious  opinion  which  silently  heralded  the 
Reformation,  and  as  a  peculiarly  English  poem, 
manifesting  the  renaissance  of  the  same  alliterative 
system  which  characterised  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo- 

•  Mr.  Marsh,  Origin  and  Hist  of  Eng,  Lang^  p.  296. 
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Saxons.  In  fine,  it  marks  a  revolutionary  period, 
alike  in  politics,  religion  and  literature,  a  revolution 
in  which  the  quondam  ascendancy  of  the  Normans 
had  at  length  been  completely  subjugated  in  every 
national  characteristic  by  English  independence. 

Appearing  originally  about  1362,  the  first  part  of 
the  poem  was  entitled  "  The  vision  of  William  con- 
cerning Piers  the  Plowman,"  and  the  second  part, 
"  The  vision  of  the  same  concerning  Do-wel,  Do-bet, 
and  Do-best,"  the  two  portions  being  subsequently 
treated  as  constituting  one  long  Book,  and  the  name 
Liber  de  Petro  Plowman  being  conferred  upon  the 
whole.^ 

Of  this  extraordinary  poem  some  forty-five  MSS. 
are  in  existence,  but  as  at  least  three  of  these  owe 
their  divergences  to  the  author  himself, — who  is  known 
to  have  rewritten  the  whole  poem  twice — they  may 
be  narrowed  down  to  three,  now  recognised  as  A 
Text,  B  Text,  and  C  Text,  the  first  appearing  about 
1362,  the  second  in  1377,  and  the  third  about  1390. 
The  work  was  probably  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Eobert  Crowley,  in  1550,  during  which  three  editions 
were  published;  but  the  standard  and  complete 
critical  edition  of  the  whole  poem  is  that  so 
splendidly  edited  by  Professor  Skeat  for  the  Early- 
English  Text  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  author  the  work  is  now 
generally  attributed  to  William  Langland,  a  native 
of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  Shropshire,  who  was  bom 
about  1332.  It  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
freeman,  that  he  was  very  tall,  and  that  he  subse- 
quently took  minor  orders  in  the  Church.     As  to 

'  Professor  Skeat. 
VOL.    XVI.  I 
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why  he  never  rose  in  the  Church  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  his  having  married,  and  he  seems 
to  have  eked  out  a  rather  precarious  existence  by 
"  singing  the  placebo^  dirige^  and  *  seven  psahns '  for 
the  good  of  men's  souls."  Probably  soon  after  he 
wrote  the  first  MS.  of  his  work  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  lived  in  Cornhill  for  many  years  with  his 
wife  Kittd  and  his  daughter  Calot^.  He  appears  to 
have  been  still  in  London  in  1377,  when  the  B  Text 
was  written ;  but  about  1390,  when  the  C  Text  was 
written,  he  had  evidently  left  London,  and  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  being  at  Bristol,  in  1399,  when  he 
wrote  his  last  poem,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Like  many  men  of  genius  in  this  country  his  life 
alas  I  was  spent  in  poverty,  but  as  he  was  assuredly 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  thoroughly  English,  and 
the  most  popular  poet  preceding  Chaucer,  so  his 
name  shall  ever  be  enshrined  within  the  records  of 
our  literature,  for  the  establishment  of  which  he  did 
so  much. 

As  showing  the  regular  alliterative  metre  in  wluch 
all  his  works  were  written,  I  quote  the  following 
extracts.  The  opening  lines  of  the  prologue  are  as 
follows : — 


u 


In  a  corner  ^eson, 
Whan  8oit  was  the  «onne, 
I  «hope  me  in  ahroudes 
As  I  a  «hepe  were. 
In  Aabite  as  a  ^eremite 
TJnAoly  of  workes, 
Went  tryde  in  this  world. 
JFbndres  to  here. 
Ac  on  a  ifay  momynge, 
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On  Jlfalueme  holies, 

Me  bjr/fel  a  ^rly 

Of  /airy,  me  thouhte ; 

I  toBS  wexy  forirandered, 

And  t£;ent  me  to  reste 

Under  a  irode  ^nk 

hj  a  ftomes  side. 

And  as  I  Zay  and  fened, 

and  Zooked  in  the  wateres 

I  ^lombred  in  a  ^lepying, 

it  (sounded)  «weyned  so  merye." 

A  fair  specimen  of  Piers'  dealing  with  the  extrava- 
gance and  habits  of  luxury  that  were  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  creeping  in  amongst  the  better 
classes  may  be  found  beginning  at  the  twenty-fifth 
line  of  the  sixth  passus,  where  the  Lady,  the  Knight, 
and  Wastour,  followed  by  Hunger,  hold  forth.  In 
his  vision  the  dreamer  sees  Beason  preaching  to  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  and  with  such  effect  that  they  all 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  Truth,  but  they  meet  no  one  who 
knows  the  way  until  Piers  the  Plowman  appears, 
and  he  declares  that  lie  will  tell  them  the  way,  which 
he  then  describes.  In  the  sixth  passus  the  pilgrims 
still  ask  for  a  guide,  and  Piers  agrees  to  lead  them 
'*  when  he  has  ploughed  his  half-acre."  In  the  mean- 
while he  is  anxious  to  see  the  pilgrims  occupied  with 
some  useful  work.  The  knight,  however,  protests 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  work  of  any  kind,  and 
offers  his  services  to  any  suitable  occupation,  which 
Piers  thus  accepts  : — 

'*  By  Saint  Aid,"  quoth  Perkin, 
"  Ye  j?rofer  me  f  ayre. 
That  I  «hall  «wynke®  and  «wete, 

•  Work. 

I  2 
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And  «owe  for  us  bathe, 

And  other  Zabours  do  for  thy  tove, 

Al  my  Zyfe  tyme, 

In  covenaunt  that  thou  A:epe 

Holy  Ayrke  and  myselfe 

Fro  t^msters  and  fro  u^ycked  men 

That  this  i£X)rld  destroyeth." 

Piers,  in  allotting  to  the  knight  his  occupations,  by 
no  means  deprives  him  of  reasonable  amusement,  as 
we  may  judge  from  what  follows : — 

"  And  go  Aunt  Aardely 
To  Aares  and  to  foxes, 
To  ^res  and  to  (rocks 
That  &reken  adowne  my  hedges. 
And  go  ajfayte  the^wcons, 
Wylde  /oles  to  kyll, 
For  such  cumeth  to  my  croft. 
And  croppeth  mi  whete." 

Piers,  before  beginning  his  pilgrimage,  deems  it 
expedient  to  make  his  will,  the  two  principal  bequests 
in  which  are  his  soul  and  body ;  but  as  a  reviewer* 
says,  "  These  are  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  portions  of  his  property  an  open 
question  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  and  ex- 
hibit a  higher  order  of  wit  and  polish  in  his  sarcasm 
than  he  generally  aims  at."  He  then  sets  all  who 
come  to  him  to  hard  work,  and  those  who  shirk  it 
are  reduced  to  subordination  by  the  sharp  treatment 
of  Hunger.  The  dietary  of  Hunger  is  well-nigh  as 
perfect  as  it  can  be  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  of  us  : — 

*  Dr.  £.  Keimedy,  Lect,  on  AUitercUioTiy  1866. 
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"  I  woot  v^U,  quod  Hunger, 
JFhat  sicknesse  you  eyeleth. 
Ye  have  TTianged  over  much. 
And  that  maketh  you  grone, 
Ac  I  Aote**  thee,  quod  -ffiinger. 
As  thou  thyn  Aele"  wilnest 
That  thou  (2iynk  no  daj 
Ere  thou  dyue  som  what, 
.    Ete  noght  I  Aote  thee 
Er  hunger  thee  take, 
And  «end  thee  of  his  «auce 
To  «avore  with  thi  lippes," 
And  keep  «ome  time  till  «oper  time, 
And  aizte  not  too  longe 
And  rys  up  er  appetit 
Have  eten  his  fille ; 
Let  noght  sire  «urfet 
/Sltten  at  thi  horde ; 
And  after  many  manner  metes 
riis  mawe  is  a  fyngered." 

So  far  Hunger's  rules  of  dietary  are  excellent,  but 
I  cannot  either  approve  or  endorse  the  following  sen- 
timents, which  are  calculated  to  traduce  my  noble 
profession : — 

"  And  if  thovf  diete  thee  thns 
I  dare  legge  myne  eris 
That  Phisik  shall  his  /urred  hodes 
For  his /ode  selle, 
And  his  cloke  of  calahre 
With  all  the  knappes  of  gold. 
And  be^yn,  by  my/eith, 
His  Phisick  to  lete," 
And  /erne  to  /abour  with  loud, 

>•  Order.  »»  Health.  "  Portion.         »  Stop. 
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For  iife-Zode"  is  sweet, 

For  murtherers  are  wiany  leches, 

Lord  hem  amende. 

They  do  men  dye  through  hir  drynkes 

Er  destynee  it  walde.*' 

Perhaps  Langland  was  more  of  a  moralist  than  an 
imaginatiye  poet ;  but  while  lacking  the  ^'  chivalrous 
sentiment  or  gay  fancy  of  his  contemporary  Chaucer,** 
he  far  excelled  the  latter  in  the  vividness  and  vigour 
of  his  pictures  of  vice,  misery,  and  corruption. 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  In  passing  I  may  first  men- 
tion the  alliterative  poem  known  as  "  Piers  Plowman's 
Crede,"  with  which,  however,  our  author  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  popularity  of  the  "  Vision "  led  some- 
body to  satirically  attack  the  Friars,  and  to  associate 
with  his  production  the  name  of  "  Piers  Plowman  " 
as  an  attraction.  The  confusion  that  has  arisen 
between  the  two  poems,  as  Professor  Skeat  points 
out,  no  doubt  arose  from  their  being  in  the  same 
metre — of  nearly  the  same  date  (1394),  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  title  of  one  was  borrowed  from  that  of 
the  other.  That  Langland  wrote  another  poem  is, 
however,  pretty  well  established  ;  and  this  was  found 
in  an  early  fifteenth  century  MS.  containing  a  copy 
of  "  Piers  Plowman  " — a  short  glossary  of  "  Piers 
Plowman,"  and  several  other  works  of  a  varied 
character  and  of  a  later  date.  Mr.  Wright,  who 
edited  this  poem  for  the  Camden  Society,  has  called 
it  "  The  Deposition  of  Richard  EL " ;  but,  as  Professor 
Skeat  says,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  the  poem 
was  written  some  time  before  Bichard  was  deposed, 

^  State  of  life  or  living. 
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and  he  has  therefore  suggested  the  name  of  '^  Bichard 
the  Bedeles  "  (or  Richard  without  counsel)  from  an 
expression  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  passus. 
Langland  himself  states  that  he  was  in  Bristol  when 
he  wrote  his  last  poem,  thus  fixing  the  date  at  1399. 
Mr.  Wright  says :  "  In  its  style  it  is  an  imitation  of 
the  popular  poem  of  *  Piers  Plowman,'  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  continuation,  and 
it  possesses  much  of  the  energy  and  spirit  which 
characterise  so  strangely  that  famous  satire."  It 
is,  of  course,  alliterative — terminates  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  a  page,  and  was  probably  never 
finished. 

Some  interesting  alliterative  poems,  also  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (published  by  the  Early-English 
Text  Society)  were  edited  by  Mr.  Bichard  Morris. 
These  are  written  in  the  West  Midland  or  Mercian 
dialect,  and  are  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
collection.  The  first  three  poems  are  entitled  res- 
pectively, "The Pearl,"  "Cleanness,"  and  "Patience," 
and  they  all  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inculcating  a  high  code  of  morality,  con- 
sisting of  resignation,  purity,  and  obedience,  and 
patience  under  the  Divine  will.  These  are  not  only 
valuable,  but  most  interesting  philologically,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  very  name  of  the  writer  is 
unknown,  although,  as  his  editor  remarks,  they  are 
the  production  of  "  an  old  English  poet  who  may 
claim  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  England's  early 
bards." 

A  number  of  Scripture  histories,  as  the  Story  of 
Noah,  of  Abraham  and  the  three  Angels,  of  Daniel, 
and  of  Jonah,  written  in  alliterative  metre,  are  con- 
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There  leaned  a  Tvel  old  cherl 

that  was  a  cowherde 
That/ele  winters  in  that/orest 

/ayre  had  kepud  &c." 

The  following  "  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,"  first 
printed  by  Warton  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  and  pro- 
bably written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  80  characteristically  alliterative  that  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  part  of  it  here — 

"  Hail  beo  yow  Marie,  moodur  and  may 
Mylde  and  make  and  merciable : 
Hail  folliche  fruit  of  sothfast  fay, 
Agayn  vche  stryf  studefast  and  stable 
Heil  sothfast  soul  in  vche  a  say, 
Under  the  son  is  non  so  able. 
Heil  logge  that  vr  lord  in  lay, 
The  formast  that  never  was  founden  in  fable ; 
Heil  trewe,  trouthfuU,  and  tretable, 
Heil  cheef  ichosen  of  chastite ; 
Heil  homely,  hende,  and  amyable 
To  preye/or  us  to  thi  sone  sofre  !  Ave. 

Heil  sterre,  that  never  stimteth  liht 

Heil  bush,  brenuyng  that  never  was  brent ; 

Heil  rihtful  rulere  of  everi  riht, 

Schadewe  to  schilde  that  scholde  be  schent ; 

Heil,  blessed  be  yowe  blosme  briht. 

To  trouthe  and  trust  was  thine  entent. 

Heil  mayden  and  modur,  most  of  miht. 

Of  all  mischeves  and  amendement ; 

Heil  spice  sprong,  that  never  was  spent, 

Heil  trone  of  the  trinitie ; 

Heil  soiene  that  God  ussone  to  sent 

Yowe  pr eye  for  us  to  thi  sane  so/re  I  Ave. 
«  ♦  *  * 
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Heil  mayden,  heil  modur,  heil  martir  trewe, 

Heyl  kyndly  iknowe  confessour : 

Heil  evenere  of  old  lawe  and  newe 

Heyl  buildor  bold  of  Cristas  hour ; 

Heyl  rose  hijest  of  hyde  and  hewe, 

Of  all  fniyt^s  feirest  flour : 

Heyl  turtell  trustiest  and  trewe, 

Of  all  trouthe  thou  art  ti  es6ur ; 

Heyl  puyred  princesee  of  paramour, 

Heyl  blosme  of  brere,  brihtest  of  ble ; 

Heyl  owner  of  eorthly  honour, 

Yov)e  prey e  for  us  to  thi  sone  sofre  !  Ave,  &c, 
«  «  «  « 

Heyl  modur,  heyl  mayden,  heyl  heven^  queue, 

Heyl  gatus  of  paradys ; 

Heyl  sterre  of  the  se  that  ever  is  sene, 

Heyl  riche,  royall,  ryhtwys ; 

Heyl  burde,  iblessed  mote  yowe  bene  ! 

Heyl  perle  of  al  perey  the  pris ; 

Heyl  schadewe  in  vche  a  schour  schene, 

Heyl  fairer  than  the  flour  de  lys  ; 

Heyl  cher  chosen  that  never  nas  chis, 

Heyl  chef  chamber  of  charity ; 

Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis, 

Yowe  preyefor  us  to  thi  sone  so  fre  !  Ave,  &c.,  &c."* 

I  have  quoted  four  out  of  the  six  stanzas  of  which 
the  Hynm  consists,  and  as  Warton  says,  "These  rude 
stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Greek  hymns  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  which  entirely  consist  of  a  cluster  of  the 
appellations  appropriated  to  each  divinity." 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  most 
illustrious  alliterative  poem  in  existence,  viz.,  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  and  I  must  refer  to  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

»  Vernon  MS,,  i.  122. 
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There  vxmed  a  t«7el  old  cherl 

that  was  a  cowherde 
That/ele  winters  in  that/orest 

/ayre  had  kepud  &c." 

The  following  "  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,"  first 
printed  by  War  ton  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  and  pro- 
bably written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  80  characteristically  alliterative  that  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  part  of  it  here — 

*'  Hail  beo  yow  Marie,  moodur  and  may 
Mylde  and  meke  and  merciable : 
Hail  foUiche  fruit  of  sothfast  fay, 
Agayn  vche  stryf  studefast  and  stable 
Hell  sothfast  soul  in  vche  a  say, 
Under  the  son  is  non  so  able. 
Heil  logge  that  vr  lord  in  lay. 
The  formast  that  never  was  founden  in  fable ; 
Heil  trewe,  trouthfuU,  and  tretable, 
Heil  cheef  ichosen  of  chastite ; 
Heil  homely,  hende,  and  amyable 
To  preye/or  its  to  thi  sone  so/re  !  Ave. 

Heil  sterre,  that  never  stimteth  liht 

Heil  bush,  brenuyng  that  never  was  brent ; 

Heil  rihtful  rulere  of  everi  riht, 

Schadewe  to  schilde  that  scholde  be  schent; 

Heil,  blessed  be  yowe  blosme  briht. 

To  trouthe  and  trust  was  thine  entent. 

Heil  mayden  and  modur,  most  of  miht. 

Of  all  mischeves  and  amendement ; 

Heil  spice  sprong,  that  never  was  spent, 

Heil  trone  of  the  trinitie ; 

Heil  soiene  that  God  ussone  to  sent 

Yowe preye/or  us  to  thi  sone  so/re  1  Ave, 

•  *  •  « 
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Heil  majden,  heil  modur,  heil  martir  trewe, 

Heyl  kyndly  iknowe  confessour : 

Heil  evenere  of  old  lawe  and  newe 

Heyl  buildor  bold  of  Cristas  hour ; 

Heyl  rose  hijest  of  hyde  and  hewe, 

Of  all  fruytis  feirest  flour : 

Heyl  turteU  trustiest  and  trewe, 

Of  all  trouthe  thou  art  ties6ur ; 

Heyl  puyxed  princesse  of  i)aramour, 

Heyl  blosme  of  brere,  brihtest  of  ble ; 

Heyl  owner  of  eorthly  honour, 

Yowe  prey e  for  us  to  (hi  sone  so/re  I  Ave,  &c. 
•  *  •  • 

Heyl  modur,  heyl  mayden,  heyl  heven^  queue, 

Heyl  gatus  of  paradys ; 

Heyl  sterre  of  the  se  that  ever  is  sene, 

Heyl  riche,  royall,  ryhtwys ; 

Heyl  burde,  iblessed  mote  yowe  bene  ! 

Heyl  perle  of  al  perey  the  pris ; 

Heyl  schadewe  in  vche  a  schour  schene, 

Heyl  fairer  than  the  flour  de  lys  ; 

Heyl  cher  chosen  that  never  nas  chis, 

Heyl  chef  chamber  of  charity ; 

Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis, 

Yowe  preye  for  us  to  thi  sone  so  fre  !  Ave,  &c.,  &c."* 

I  have  quoted  four  out  of  the  six  stanzas  of  whicli 
the  Hymn  consists,  and  as  Warton  says,  "These  rude 
stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Greek  hymns  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  which  entirely  consist  of  a  cluster  of  the 
appellations  appropriated  to  each  divinity." 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  most 
illustrious  alliterative  poem  in  existence,  viz.,  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  and  I  must  refer  to  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

*   Vernon  MS,,  f.  122. 
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There  u^oned  a  trel  old  cherl 

that  was  a  cowherde 
That/ele  winters  in  that/oiest 

/ayre  had  kepud  &c." 

The  following  "  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,"  first 
printed  by  Warton  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  and  pro- 
bably written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  so  characteristically  alliterative  that  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  part  of  it  here — 

*'  Hail  beo  yow  Marie,  moodur  and  may 
Mylde  and  meke  and  merciable : 
Hail  foUiche  fruit  of  sothfast  fay, 
Agayn  vche  stryf  studefast  and  stable 
Heil  sothfast  soul  in  vche  a  say. 
Under  the  son  is  non  so  able. 
Heil  logge  that  vr  lord  in  lay, 
The  formast  that  never  was  founden  in  fable ; 
Heil  trewe,  trouthfuU,  and  tretable, 
Heil  cheef  ichosen  of  chastite ; 
Heil  homely,  hende,  and  amyable 
To  preye/or  us  to  thi  sone  sofre  !  Ava 

Heil  sterre,  that  never  stimteth  liht 

Heil  bush,  brenuyng  that  never  was  brent ; 

Heil  rihtful  rulere  of  everi  riht, 

Schadewe  to  scliilde  that  scholde  be  schent ; 

Heil,  blessed  be  yowe  blosme  briht. 

To  trouthe  and  trust  was  thine  entent. 

Heil  mayden  and  modur,  most  of  miht. 

Of  all  mischeves  and  amendement ; 

Heil  spice  sprong,  that  never  was  spent, 

Heil  trone  of  the  trinitie ; 

Heil  soiene  that  God  ussone  to  sent 

Yowe  preyefor  us  to  thi  sone  sofre  I  Ave. 
•  «  »  « 
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Heil  mayden,  heil  modur,  heil  martir  trewe^ 

Heyl  kyndly  iknowe  confessour : 

Heil  evenere  of  old  la  we  and  newe 

Heyl  buildor  bold  of  Cristas  bour ; 

Heyl  rose  hijest  of  hyde  and  hewe, 

Of  all  firuytis  feirest  flour : 

Heyl  turteU  trustiest  and  trewe, 

Of  all  trouthe  thou  art  tres6ur ; 

Heyl  puyred  princesse  of  paramour, 

Heyl  blosme  of  brere,  brihtest  of  ble ; 

Heyl  owner  of  eorthly  honour, 

Yowe preye  for  us  to  (hi  sone  so/re  !  Ave,  &c. 
«  *  *  • 

Heyl  modur,  heyl  mayden,  heyl  heven^  queue, 

Heyl  gatus  of  paradys ; 

Heyl  sterre  of  the  se  that  ever  is  sene, 

Heyl  riche,  royall,  ryhtwys ; 

Heyl  burde,  iblessed  mote  yowe  bene  ! 

Heyl  perle  of  al  perey  the  pris ; 

Heyl  schadewe  in  vche  a  schour  schene, 

Heyl  fairer  than  the  flour  de  lys  ; 

Heyl  cher  chosen  that  never  nas  chis, 

Heyl  chef  chamber  of  charity ; 

Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis, 

Yowe  preye  for  us  to  thi  sone  so  fre  !  Ave,  &c.,  &c."* 

I  have  quoted  four  out  of  the  six  stanzas  of  which 
the  Hymn  consists,  and  as  Warton  says,  "These  rude 
stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Greek  hymns  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  which  entirely  consist  of  a  cluster  of  the 
appellations  appropriated  to  each  divinity." 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  most 
illustrious  alliterative  poem  in  existence,  viz.,  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  and  I  must  refer  to  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

»  Vermn  MS,,  f.  122. 
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There  vxmod  a  t^el  old  cherl 

that  toas  a  cowherde 
That/ele  winters  in  that/orest 

/ayre  had  kepud  &c." 

The  following  "  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,"  first 
printed  by  Warton  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  and  pro- 
bably written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  so  characteristically  alliterative  that  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  part  of  it  here — 

*'  Hail  beo  yow  Marie,  moodur  and  may 
Mylde  and  meke  and  merciable : 
Hail  foUiche  fruit  of  sothfast  fay, 
Agayn  vche  stryf  studefast  and  stable 
Heil  sothfast  soul  in  vche  a  say, 
Under  the  son  is  non  so  able. 
Heil  logge  that  vr  lord  in  lay, 
The  formast  that  never  was  founden  in  fable ; 
Heil  trewe,  trouthfuU,  and  tretable, 
Heil  cheef  ichosen  of  chastite ; 
Heil  homely,  hende,  and  amyable 
To  prey e  for  us  to  thi  sane  so/re  !  Ave. 

Heil  sterre,  that  never  stimteth  liht 

Heil  bush,  brennyng  that  never  was  brent ; 

Heil  rihtful  rulere  of  everi  riht, 

Schadewe  to  schilde  that  scholde  be  schent ; 

Heil,  blessed  be  yowe  blosme  briht. 

To  trouthe  and  trust  was  thine  entent. 

Heil  mayden  and  modur,  most  of  miht. 

Of  all  mischeves  and  amendement ; 

Heil  spice  sprong,  that  never  was  spent, 

Heil  trone  of  the  trinitie ; 

Heil  soiene  that  God  ussone  to  sent 

Yowe  pr eye  for  us  to  thi  sone  so /re  I  Ave. 
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Heil  mayden,  beil  modur,  heil  martir  trewe, 

Heyl  kyndly  iknowe  confessour : 

Heil  evenere  of  old  lawe  and  newe 

Heyl  builder  bold  of  Cristas  bour ; 

Heyl  rose  hi3est  of  hyde  and  hewe, 

Of  all  fruy t^s  f eirest  flour : 

Heyl  turtell  trustiest  and  trewe, 

Of  all  trouthe  thou  art  ti  es6ur ; 

Heyl  puyred  princesse  of  paramour, 

Heyl  blosme  of  brere,  brihtest  of  ble ; 

Heyl  owner  of  eorthly  honour, 

YoTve prey e  for  us  to  thi  sone  so/re  !  Ave,  &c. 
♦  »  •  • 

Heyl  modur,  heyl  mayden,  heyl  heven^  queue, 

Heyl  gatus  of  paradys ; 

Heyl  sterre  of  the  se  that  ever  is  sene, 

Heyl  riche,  royall,  ryhtwys ; 

Heyl  burde,  iblessed  mote  yowe  bene  ! 

Heyl  perle  of  al  perey  the  pris ; 

Heyl  schadewe  in  vche  a  schour  schene, 

Heyl  fairer  than  the  flour  de  lys ; 

Heyl  cher  chosen  that  never  nas  chis, 

Heyl  chef  chamber  of  charity ; 

Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis, 

Towe  preyefor  us  to  thi  sone  so  fre  !  Ave,  &c.,  &c."* 

I  have  quoted  four  out  of  the  six  stanzas  of  which 
the  Hymn  consists,  and  as  Warton  says,  "These  rude 
stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Greek  hymns  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  which  entirely  consist  of  a  cluster  of  the 
appellations  appropriated  to  each  divinity." 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  most 
illustrious  alliterative  poem  in  existence,  viz.,  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,''  and  I  must  refer  to  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

»   Vermn  MS,,  I  122. 
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Battle  of  Flodden,  fought  September  9th,  1513),  and 
is  one  of  the  last  examples  of  poetic  alliteration  in 
its  original  simplicity,  unaccompanied  by  rhyme. 
Curiously  enough  the  author  of  this  poem  concludes 
it  by  a  couplet  of  rhyme,  showing  it  to  have  been 
written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  transition  between  the 
alliterative  and  rhyming  forms  of  poetry.  Yet  even 
when  rhyme  began  to  oust  the  earlier  form  of  poetic 
expression,  all  the  subtle  graces  of  alliteration  were 
preserved  with  it,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  song 
entitled  Little  John  Nobody ^  written  about  the  year 
1550,  and  preserved  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  British 
Museum,  and  in  Strype's  Memoir  of  Cranmer,  There 
is  now  little  doubt  that  "Life  and  Death"  and 
"  Scottish  Fielde  "  were  written  by  the  same  author, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  Leghs  of  Baguleigh,  in 
Cheshire. 

The  old  Scottish  poets  were  no  less  fond  of  the 
alliterative  form  of  poetry  than  those  south  of  the 
Tweed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  in  a  collection, 
made  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  are  to  be  found  many  of  those 
vulgar  popular  prophecies  which  were  printed  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  during  the  eighteenth, 
for  the  use  of  the  lower  people  of  Scotland.  Most 
of  them  are  moulded  after  the  pattern  of  "Piers 
Plowman's  Vision."  The  following  are  a  few  ex- 
amples.    From  the  "  Prophesie  of  Berlington  "  : — 

"  When  the  Ruby  is  Raised,  Rest  is  there  none, 
But  much  Rancour  shall  Rise  in  River  and  plain. 
Much  Sorrow  is  Seen  through  a  Suth-hound 
That  beares  Homes  in  His  Head  like  a  wyld  Hart,**  &c. 
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Similar  is  the  "  Prophesie  of  Waldhave  " : — 


« 


Upon  Lowdon  Law  alone  as  I  Lay 
Looking  to  the  Lennox,  as  me  Lief  thought, 
The  first  Morning  of  May,  Medicine  to  seek 
For  Malice  and  Melody  that  Moved  me  sore,"  &c. 


The  two  which  I  have  just  referred  to  probably 
belong  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Still  later,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  find  the  *'Prophecei  of 
Gildas,"  which  in  all  likelihood  is  one  of  the  latest 
attempts  ever  made  in  this  species  of  verse  : — 

"  When  holy  kirk  is  Wracked,  and  Will  has  no  Wit 
And  Pastors  are  Pluckt  and  Pil'd  without  Pity, 
When  Idolatry  Is  In  ens  and  re 
And  spiritual  Pastors  are  vexed  away,"  &c. 

In  the  last  example  it  will  be  noticed  that  although 
the  cadence  used  in  alliterative  rhyme  is  preserved, 
yet  the  alliteration  itself  is  absent. 

Finally,  in  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  short 
"  burlesque,"  beginning : — 

"  The  Mone  in  the  Mornyng  Merely  rose 
When  the  Sonne  and  the  Seven  Stars  Softly  wer  leyd,"  &c. 

And  in  an  Arundel  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  is  a  short  satire  on  the  Blacksmiths,  begin- 
ning : — 

"  Swarte,  Smekyd  Smethes  Smateryd  with  Smoke." 

VOL.   XVI.  K 
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These    two    lltst    examples    will  be    found   in  the 
ReliquicB  Antiqaoe.^ 

We  have  now  traversel  the  period  from  1150 
to  1550  (which  I  have  broadly  denominated  Early- 
English),  during  which  the  transition  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  was  accomplished,  and  the  national  English, 
as  we  now  know  it,  was  securely  established.  During 
this  period  we  have,  as  briefly  as  possible,  referred 
to  the  alliterative  poems  which  are  found  in  it — at 
least  to  all  the  more  important  of  those  which  are 
known  at  present,  and  with  what  result  ?  We  find 
that,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
these  poems  manifest  all  the  more  essential  properties 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  rhythms.  Each  verse  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  first  of  which  contains 
two,  and  the  latter  one  accented  syllable  marked 
with  the  alliteration,  just  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
versification.  There  are,  however,  three  slight 
difierences  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Guest,**  viz.,  "  It  differs  from  the  alliterative  couplet 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  nature  of  its  pauses,  the 
middle  pause  being  always  subordinate  to  the  final : 
in  its  greater  length,  the  number  of  accents  being 
generally  five  or  six,  very  seldom,  indeed,  so  few  as 
four,  and  in  the  greater  comparative  importance  of 
the  first  section,  which  has  generally  more  accents 
than  the  second."  Dr.  Guest  is  inclined  to  attribute 
these  differences  to  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Psalm-metres,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
Church  Hymns,  and  were  used  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.     It  seems  difficalt  to  account 

«•  Vol.  I,  and  respectively  at  pp.  84  and  240. 
«  Hiit.  ofEngluh  Rhythms,  Vol  II,  pp.  164-155. 
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for  the  comparative  infrequency  of  these  alliterative 
poems  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  latter 
period  they  suddenly  started  into  existence  again ; 
but  Dr.  Guest  thinks  it  not  impossible  or  improbable 
that  "  alliterative  rhythm  may  have  yielded,  in  the 
south,  to  the  more  fashionable  novelties  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  have  kept  its  place  in 
the  north  and  west,  till  the  success  of  Langland 
again  made  it  one  of  our  classical  metres."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains :  and  as  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  hiatus  in  any  other  way,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Dr.  Guest's  suggestion  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  reason  that  can  be 
given. 

In  the  examination  of  these  early  alliterative 
poems,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  their  Anglo-Saxon  source  in  point  of  time, 
the  more  regularly  are  the  original  Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative  forms  preserved,  and,  conversely^  that 
the  later  the  period  to  which  they  belong  (whilst 
the  more  essential  characteristics  of  alliteration  are 
manifested),  there  is  a  progressive  tendency  to 
multiply  the  alliterated  syllables  in  every  couplet, 
although  the  relative  proportion  of  these  in  the  two 
sections  is  still  somewhat  observed,  in  having  more 
in  the  first  than  in  the  second.  This  tendency  to 
increase  the  accented  syllables  is  still  more  manifest 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  we  find  many 
examples  of  the  alliteration  of  every  word  in  each 
couplet. 

The  poems  we  have  examined  are  all  purely 
alliterative,  with  the  exception  of  Layamon's  "  Brut," 
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and  Laurence  Minot's  poem,  the  first  dating  from 
about  1205,  and  the  latter  from  about  1350.  Laya- 
mon's  versification  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he  places 
accents  both  upon  his  alliterative  and  rhyming 
syllables,  thus  preserving  the  influence  of  both  ; 
and  I  have  quoted  Minot's  poem  principally  because 
he  is  considered  the  most  graceful  English  poet 
Bubsequent  to  the  Conquest,  although  he  also  freely 
mixes  rhyme  with  his  alliteration. 

I  wish  again  to  particularly  impress  the  fact  that 
the  poems  which  we  have  examined  this  evening 
are  purely  alliterative,  with  the  exceptions  just 
mentioned ;  but,  during  the  period  which  we  are 
now  considering,  there  are  many  other  poems,  some 
of  them  of  a  very  important  literary  character,  in 
which  rhyme  is  mixed  with  alliteration,  thus  show- 
ing how  tenaciously  the  older  form  clung  to  our 
language  and  literature,  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when,  at  length,  the  triumph  of 
rhyme  was  permanently  assured. 

The  time  at  my  disposal,  however,  will  only  serve 
to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  these,  viz. : — 

The  Bvke  of  the  Howlat,  by  Sir  R.  de  Holand, 
about  1455  (Bannatyne  Club,  1823);  Sir  Gawaym 
and  the  Grene  Knight,  about  1530  (E.-E.T.S.  1864); 
Golagros  and  Gawayne,  and  the  Awntyrs  of  Arthure, 
the  last  three  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  1839. 
Also  the  Avowynge  of  King  Arther ;  Sir  Gawan,  Sir 
Kaye,  and  Sir  Bawdewyn  of  Bretan,  in  Robson's 
'^  Metrical  Romances  " ;  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  or 
The  Pistill  of  Susan,  probably  written  by  Huchowne 
of  the  Awle  Royale,  author  also,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
Morte  Arthure,  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  Sir  Gatoayne 
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and  the  Grene  Knight  In  Laing's  Select  Remains  of 
Scottish  Poetry^  1822,  may  also  be  found  "  The  Tail 
of  Eaul  Coilzear  " :  and  finally,  there  is  the  poem  of 
St^  John  the  Evangelist,  printed  in  Religious  Pieces, 
for  the  Early-English  Text  Society,  and  the  Prologue 
to  the  Eighth  Book  of  Gawain  Douglas'  translation 
of  the  j^neid :  to  these  may  be  added  the  poems  of 
Audelay,  and  three  poems  in  the  Reliquice  Antiques, 
one  being  *'  An  Old  English  Song,"  in  Vol.  I,  p.  291, 
and  the  two  others,  "  On  Fortune,"^  and  **  Scraps 
of  Love  Songs,"^  in  Vol.  11,  pp.  7  and  19. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, {.g.,  from  the  first  stage  of  the  English  language, 
alliteration  and  rhymes  were  used  conjointly :  but, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  rhymes  were  added  to 
the  older  alliterative  forms,  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  establishment  of  rhyme 
became  well-nigh  universal.  Such  mixed  poems, 
written  in  almost  every  variety  of  stanza,  may  be 
found  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry ;  and 
down  to  the  same  period  many  examples  will  be 
found  in  Scottish  poetry ;  but  many  of  these  mixed 
forms  "  difier  entirely  from  the  rhythm  of  the  original 
Saxon,  being  accommodated  to  stanzas  of  Norman 
construction." 

Having,  in  a  former  Paper,  attempted  to  trace 
the  metrical  system  of  the  Saxon  poets  to  that  early 
period  in  which  it  was  the  common  vehicle  of  song 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  great  Teutonic  race, 
I  have,  in  the  present  Paper,  essayed  to  pursue  its 
later  fortunes ;    and  we  have    seen    that    the    same 


*<  Bodleian :  early  fifteenth  century. 
^  MS.  ColL  of  Arms  :  temp.  Edward  II. 
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system  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  in 
their  war-ships  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the 
fifth  century,  continued,  in  partial  practice  at  least, 
among  their  descendants  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth;  extending  to  a  period  of  over  a 
thousand  years,  and  not  entirely  extinguished  till 
the  full  revival  of  classical  literature  had  taught  the 
ear,  accustomed  to  purer  models,  to  condemn  such 
recurrences  of  the  same  letter  as  simply  barbarous.^ 

^  Coiiybeare'8  lUuttratwMj  p.  65. 
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BACON  THE  POET :   INDICATIONS  OF 
BACON'S    MIND    IN    THE    SHAKESPEAEEAN 

POEMS. 

BY  R.   M.   TUEOBALD,   M.A.,   M.H.CS. 
[Read  February  22,  1893.] 

In  the  paper  which  I  am  to  read  to  you  this  evening, 
ray  object  is  to  show  that  Francis  Bacon  was  a  poet. 
Francis  Bacon,  I  say,  who  afterwards  became  Baron 
Veruiam,  and  still  later  Viscount  St.  Albans.  He 
himself  probably  expected  to  be  known,  not  as  Lord 
Bacon,  as  he  is  ordinarily  and  incorrectly  called, 
but  as  Lord  St.  Albans.  History  ignores  his  later 
decorations,  and  he  will  continue  to  be  called  Bacon, 
Francis  Bacon  or  Lord  Bacon.     Let  it  be  so  1 

This  great  man,  so  deservedly  eulogized  as  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  was,  I  take  it,  more 
poet  than  either.  And  I  think  we  may  trace  the 
influence  of  his  mind  in  the  Shakespeare  plays 
and  poems.  The  poet  Shakespeare  must  have  pro- 
fited largely  by  the  studies  and  meditations  of  the 
philosopher  Bacon. 

That  Bacon  was  essentially  and  indeed  primarily 
a  poet  is  a  thesis  we  are  bound  to  front  in  limine, 
before  we  are  prepared  to  search  for  the  Baconian 
thought  clothed  in  Baconian  language  which  Vernon 
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Lee,  the  sagacious  critic  and  learned  Elizabethan 
student,  tells  us  was  lavishly  dealt  out  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  delight  of  the  theatre-going  public  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Vernon  Lee  does  not  define  this 
curious  dictum,  she  does  not  say  whether  she  refers 
to  Shakespeare  only,  or  to  other  dramatists ;  but  I  do 
not  think  we  are  doing  her  injustice  in  supposing 
that  the  drift  of  her  observation  refers  to  these  poems 
more  than  any  other.* 

Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  Bacon  was  a  poet  at  all,  or  had  any  of 
the  mental  attributes  characteristic  of  the  poetic 
type.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  affirm,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  that  Bacon  was  a  poet,  but  that  he  was 
more  a  poet  than  either  a  scientist  or  even  a  philos- 
opher. If  between  the  two  additions — poet  and 
philosopher — ^I  must  select  one  and  reject  the  other, 
I  should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate.  To  mv  mind 
it  is  certain  that  Bacon  was  a  poet,  and  that  much 
of  his  actual  fame,  whether  so  recognized  or  not, 
does  really  rest  on  his  poetic  achievements.  It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  doubtful  whether  his  philosophic 
qualifications,  not  feathered  for  their  flight  by  the 
poetic,  were  equally  pre-eminent,  or  would  have 
secured  him  a  lasting  renown.  In  the  sense  indeed 
that  every  poet  is  a  philosopher — the  sense  which 
prompted  Shelley,  after  praising  Bacon  as  a  poet,  to 
say  that  per  contra  "  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Milton 
are  philosophers  of  the  very  loftiest  power  " — in  this 

»  The  audiences  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
went  to  the  theatre,  *'  to  see  murders  and  poisonings,  and  to  hear  fine 
tirades  and  euphonisms, — Baconian  thoughts  in  Baconian  language." 
Article  on  Perigot,  Contemporary  Review,  August,  1886,  p.  250. 
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sense  Bacon's  claim  to  rank  high  as  a  philosopher  is 
not  doubtful.  But  if  a  philosopher  is  one  who 
systematizes,  whose  teaching  may  be  presented  as  a 
continuous  chain  of  thought,  in  which  one  part  rests 
in  strict  logical  sequence  upon  former  parts,  who 
gathers  together  all  the  facts  and  principles  which 
bear  upon  the  conclusion  which  he  desires  to 
establish,  and,  by  an  exhaustive  induction  of  facts 
and  resistless  strength  of  argument  establishes  his 
thesis,  then  Bacon's  claim  to  philosophic  eminence  is 
not  very  conclusive.  It  rests  chiefly,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  upon  one  instance  of  comprehensive  inductive 
analysis — ^his  splendid  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
heat. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  interlude  in  the  business  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  Novum  Organum.  The 
Nomim  Organum  itself  is  a  magnificent  torso,  a 
mutilated  fragment,  stately  and  imposing  in  its 
detached  portions,  but  these  separate  parts  were 
never  welded  together  into  a  consistent  whole,  and 
probably  never  could  have  been  so  cemented.  The 
Novum  Organum  is  remembered  and  valued  for  the 
brilliance  of  its  separate  parts,  its  sagacious  descrip- 
tion of  the  idols  of  the  mind,  its  magnificent  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  "  deficients "  that  stand,  as  waiting  sup- 
pliants, before  the  opening  door  of  the  future ;  its 
prophetic  anticipations  of  the  vast  developments  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  power,  which  shall 
enrich  the  human  race  with  new  doweries  when  the 
great  marriage  between  nature  and  man  is  completed 
and  its  issues  have  reached  maturity.  All  these 
sections  of  the  Novum  Organum  show  flashings  of 
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marvellous  insight,  and  are  embellished  by  many 
deep,  penetrating  observations  of  life  and  character 
— all  of  ideal  beauty  and  interest — but  quite  unlike 
the  component  parts  of  a  great  philosophical  system. 

That  Bacon  was  a  poet  has  been  acknowledged  by 
nearly  all — I  might  say  all — who  have  truly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  writings.  Indeed  I  am  inclined 
to  look  upon  recent  denials  of  his  poetic  gifts  as 
notions  conjured  up  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
polemics,  rather  than  as  primary,  unbiassed,  straight- 
forward criticism.  For  all  the  arts  of  detraction 
have  been  exercised  in  order  to  blacken  his  memory 
and  minimize  his  attainments — and  any  new  claim, 
personal  or  literary,  made  on  his  behalf,  has  been 
sharply  driven  away  by  the  whips  of  hostile  criticism. 

Macaulay  is  a  very  strong  witness  in  favour  of 
Bacon's  poetic  gifts.  But  I  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
Macaulay,  because  the  whole  of  his  criticism  of 
Bacon  is  a  sort  of  expansion  of  Pope's  witty  but 
thoughtless  slander — the  venomous  distich — 

If  parts  alhire  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, — 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

Macaulay  starts  with  the  aim  of  making  a  startling 
picture  of  one  at  once  {Supremely  wise  and  supremely 
base.  He  labours  first  at  the  baseness,  and  exhausts 
all  the  arts  of  blackening  caricature  to  prove  and 
magnify  it.  But  his  antithesis  required  an  equally 
dazzling  display  of  wisdom  and  brightness,  and 
accordingly  with  equal  exaggeration  and  corres- 
ponding insincerity  he  displays  these  contrasting 
sides.  By  the  combination  of  these  opposites  he 
paints  a  gaudy  picture,  as  utterly  untrue  to  nature 
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as  it  is  inconsistent  with  fact,  I  decline  to  accept 
his  valueless  praise,  because  it  is  but  the  obverse  of 
liis  reckless  slander.  Let  the  "  unrecalling  crime  " 
which  stains  this  discreditable  piece  of  fancy  portrai- 
ture be  either  unforgiven  or  else  quite  forgotten. 

There  is  however  plenty  of  testimony  less  tainted 
and  artificial,  less  corrupted  by  arriere  pensee  than 
Macaulay's.  In  1836,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  wrote  these 
words  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  : — 

"We  have  only  to  open  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  to  see  how  the  Attic  bees  clustered  about 
the  cradle  of  the  new  Philosophy.  Poetry  pervaded 
the  thoughts,  it  inspired  the  similes,  it  Jiymned  in 
the  majestic  sentences  of  the  wisest  of  mankind." 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  testimony  of  Shelley ; 
and  surely  we  may  trust  the  darling  child  of  the 
muses  to  recognize  his  own  kindred.  "  Lord  Bacon," 
he  says,  "  was  a  poet.  His  language  has  a  sweet  and 
majestic  rhythm  which  satisfies  the  sense  no  less  than 
the  almost  superhuman  wisdom  of  his  philosophy 
satisfies  the  intellect.  It  is  a  strain  which  distends 
and  then  bursts  the  circumference  of  the  reader's 
mind,  and  pours  itself  forth  together  with  it  into  the 
universal  element  with  which  it  is  in  perpetual  sym- 
pathy." 

In  another  passage  Shelley  gives  an  identical 
eulogy  to  Plato  and  Bacon,  as  follows : — "  Plato 
exhibited  the  rare  union  of  close  and  subtle  logic 
with  the  Pythian  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  melted  by 
the  splendour  and  harmony  of  his  periods  into  one 
irresistible  stream  of  musical  impressions,  which 
hurry  the  persuasions  onward  as  in  a  breathless 
ijareer.     His  language  is  that  of  an  immortal  spirit 
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rather  than  a  man.  Lord  Bacon  is  perhaps  the  only 
writer  who,  in  these  particulars,  can  be  compared  to 
him.  His  imitator,  Cicero,  sinks  in  the  comparison 
into  an  ape  mocking  the  gestures  of  a  man." 

Professor  Nichol,  one  of  Bacon's  most  recent  bio- 
graphers and  critics,  repeatedly  refers  to  the  poetical 
qualities  that  shine  in  his  writings,  even  in  his  dryest 
state  papers.  Bacon's  prose  description  of  the  flight 
of  the  Revenge  is,  says  Professor  Nichol,  "not  less 
stirring  than  the  verse  of  Tennyson ; "  and  in  various 
passages  he  produces  a  collection  of  criticisms  which 
might  easily  enter  into  an  induction,  tending  to 
prove  that  Bacon's  mind  possessed  many  of  the 
attributes  which  are  characteristic  of  Shakespeare. 
Indeed  so  compromising  is  his  eulogy  that  he  feels 
himself  obliged  to  repudiate,  with  a  needless  and 
apprehensive  urgency,  the  inference  that  Bacon  really 
was  the  poet  of  Shakespeare. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  certificates  of  competent 
critics,  we  have  only  to  open  almost  any  page  of 
Bacon's  prose  works  to  find  abundant  evidence  of 
poetry.  The  number,  the  variety,  the  felicity  of  his 
metaphors,  compels  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
most  superficial  student  of  his  writings.  Every  page 
of  his  Essays^  of  his  Advancement  of  Learning ^  even  of 
the  Novum  Organum^  of  his  Wisdom  of  the  AncientSy 
of  the  Meditationes  Sacrce,  gives  indications  of  most 
exuberant  fancy  and  imagination — everywhere  do  we 
find  metaphors,  allusions,  quaint  fancies  and  sparkling 
gems  of  thought  of  the  most  surprising  character. 
Much  of  his  philosophy  is  really  poetry  disguised  as 
logic  or  science;  poetry  with  clipped  wings.  Thus 
the  Philosophia  prima  is  a  futile  attempt  to  give 
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scientific  recognition  to  analogies  or  resemblances 
between  natural  laws  and  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience. Such  laws  as  "  The  whole  is  greater  than 
its  parts,"  and  the  like  geometric  axioms ;  such 
generalizations  as  "  Putrefaction  is  more  contagious 
before  than  after  maturation,"  are  made  to  do  duty 
as  maxims  which  are  true  not  only  in  physics,  but  in 
morals,  in  conduct,  in  social  and  political  life.  The 
Primary  Philosophy  attempts  to  codify  all  such  laws, — 
to  define  the  bases  of  reason  which  are  common  to  all 
planes  of  life — to  find  a  scientific  expression  for  laws 
which  pervade  universal  nature,  and  are  as  true  in 
geometry,  or  biology,  or  natural  philosophy,  as  in 
ethics,  or  psychology,  or  the  laws  of  human  society. 
As  Plato  said  that  **  God  geometrizes,"  so  Bacon  finds 
that  whatever  is  divine  is  scientific,  and  that  identical 
laws  are  present  in  all  departments  of  Nature. 

There  is  indeed  a  high  transcendental  philosophy 
in  many  of  these  speculations,  and  in  other  incidental 
discourses  in  Bacon's  works— philosophy  which  is  in 
itself  on  the  borderland  of  poetry.  In  some  respects 
Bacon^s  analogies  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  thought  or  spirit,  have  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  Correspondencies. 

Again  Bacon's  survey  of  the  sciences  in  his  Advance- 
ment, or  its  expansion  the  De  Augmentls,  is  perpetu- 
ally interrupted  by  exquisite  discourse  on  any  topic, 
more  or  less  relevant  to  the  main  subject,  which  may 
start  up,  as  his  keen  eye  sweeps  the  landscape  of 
literary  or  philosophical  achievement  which  he  seeks 
to  map  out.  He  lingers  at  quite  disproportionate 
and  needless  length  on  the  poetico-mystic  interpre- 
tation of  ancient  myths  and  legends.     His  rapture  is 
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kindled  by  any  contemplations  T^hich  are  directed  to 
human  nature  and  its  fortunes,   and  "with  a  per- 
fectness  of  expression  and  an  affluence  of  thought 
and   imagery  unparalleled    except   in   Shakespeare, 
and  most  characteristic  of  a  poetic  seer,  he  pours 
forth  a  refulgent  galaxy  of  literary  constellations  on 
such  topics  as  Nobility,  Beauty,  Youth,  Wife  and 
Children,  Eiches,  Honour,  Empire,  Praise,  Fortune, 
Life,  Pride,  Magnanimity,  Ingratitude,  Envy,  Cruelty, 
Vain-glory,  Justice,  Fortitude,  Silence,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  the  furniture  with  which  he  decorates  his 
Halls  of  Science.     How  came  all  these  winged  and 
radiant  strangers  into  this  academic   gallery?    The 
only  answer  is,  that  the  sage  who  is  discoursing  is 
also  a  poet  who  is  singing,  and  who  must  sing, — ^he 
cannot  help   it.     So  it   is  everywhere.     His  driest 
scientific  expositions  sparkle  and  scintillate  with  the 
most  lustrous  jewels  of  fancy.     K  he  expounds  his 
scheme  of  induction,  his  tables  of  instances  are  so  many 
"vintages."    And  truly  the  wine  which  he  presses 
out  kindles   him   to   a  poetic  glow,  and  sometimes 
more  than  half  spoils  his  science.     Even  his  collections 
of  facts  are  dressed  in  bright  and  iridescent  robes. 
He  has  an  inexhaustible  facility  in  coining  imagin- 
ative  names  for  all  his  groups  of  facts, — such  an  adept 
at  nomenclature  has  never  existed,  before  or  since. 
Among  his  Instances  are  Shining  Instances,  Clandes- 
tine Instances,  Instances  of  Companionship,  of  Enmity, 
of  Allegiance,  of  the  Finger-post,  of  the  Lamp,  of  the 
Door,  the  Gate,  the  Road;  Instances  of  Water,  of 
Strife,   of  Divorce ;    Evoking  Instances,  Travelling, 
Articulate,  Dissecting,  Awakening  Instances,  and  a 
crowd  besides.     Science  stages  itself  under  his  touch. 
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and  the  boards  are  crowded  with  his  dramatis 
personcB.  Harvey — the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood — jestingly,  perhaps  scornfully,  spoke  of 
Bacon  as  writing  science  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  great  physicist  saw  plainly  that  these  quasi- 
scientific  rhapsodies  came  from  one  who  did  not  wear 
his  academic  robes,  and  had  served  no  apprenticeship 
in  his  shop.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  the  prosaic 
doctor  could  not  quite  make  him  out.  He  blundered 
indeed  over  his  identity,  for  it  was  not  a  Lord 
Chancellor's  science  that  came  from  Bacon's  pen; 
it  was  not  nursed  at  the  "  Inner  Temple "  of  the 
Lawyers,  but  at  the  innermost  Temple  of  Parnassus ; 
his  scientific  discourse  betrayed  his  kinship  with 
Apollo  and  his  affinity  with  the  celestial  muses. 

So  it  was  with  his  forensic  speeches.  A  young 
lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  writing,  in  February  1594,  to 
Anthony  Bacon,  and  describing  a  recent  pleading 
by  Francis  Bacon  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  can- 
not suflSciently  praise  the  orator.  "His  argument 
(he  writes),  contracted  by  the  time,  seemed  a  bataille 
serrie^  as  hard  to  be  discovered  as  conquered.  The 
unusual  words  wherewith  he  had  spangled  his  speech 
were  rather  gracious  for  their  propriety  than  strange 
for  their  novelty,  and  like  to  serve  both  as  occasions 
to  report  and  means  to  remember  his  argument." 
Ben  Jonson,  we  all  remember,  tells  us  that  he  held 
his  hearers  spell-bound ;  they  only  feared  his  leaving 
off,  and  were  willing  that  the  fascination  should  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
Bacon  was  the  original  of  the  orator  described  in 
Shakespeare's  Hen.  F. : — 
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When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences. 

Em.  V.  I.  i.  47. 

Much  of  Bacon's  prose  can,  by  very  slight  mani- 
pulation, be  turned  into  a  metrical  form,  and  then 
its  poetical  quality  is  obvious.  May  I  offer  a  speci- 
men? I  do  not  think  many  of  my  hearers  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  original  :— 

Well  spake  the  stoic  sage  in  high  discourse, — 

The  good  things  that  Prosperity  bestows 

Are  gifts  of  Fortune  that  all  men  may  wish. 

But  the  good  things  of  Stern  Adversity 

These  must  with  tears  and  sadness  be  admired. 

If  wonder-working  miracle  is  wrought, 

When  Nature  is  commanded  by  the  Will, 

Most  in  Adversity  this  miracle  appears.* 

In  higher  speech, — too  high  for  heathen  tongues, — 

The  sage  pronounces — "  This  indeed  is  great 

That  one  weak  mortal  may  his  frailty  join 

To  Jovp/s  prei*ogative,  security." 

Let  heaven-sent  poesy  these  heights  ascend, 

—  Her  native  region  is  immensity, — 

Yea  oft  such  themes  evoke  the  poet's  song. 

See  that  strange  fiction  of  the  olden  bard 

Prefiguring,  as  in  a  mystery,  the  Cross, 

Touching  with  outstretched  arms  the  Christian  hope  :— 

When  Hercules  Prometheus  would  unbind, — 

Prometheus,  image  of  humanity, — 

He  sailed  the  length  of  ocean's  vasty  space, 

In  the  frail  bark  an  earthen  pitcher  made. 

So  through  the  threatening  waves  of  this  great  world. 

Compare  Kent's  speech  in  Lear: — 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  but  misery. 

Lear  II.  ii  172. 
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Borne  on  the  frail  bark  of  our  feeble  flesh, 

With  high  resolves  the  Christian's  hero  sailed. 

To  lower  levels  must  we  now  return. 

The  virtue  of  Prosperity  is  Temperance. 

The  virtue  of  Adversity  is  Fortitude, — 

An  attribute  of  more  heroic  type. 

The  blessing  of  Prosperity  was  given 

To  eariier  saints  by  Israel's  covenant ; 

Adversity  the  newer  covenant  brings, 

Which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction. 

And  clearer  token  of  the  Father's  grace. 

Yet  even  in  the  elder  Testament, 

But  listen  to  the  strains  of  David's  harp, 

Not  less  than  carols,  hearse-like  airs  are  heard, 

And  God's  own  pencil  labours  more  to  draw 

Job's  sad  afflictions,  than  the  brighter  hues 

Of  Salomon  and  his  felicities. 

In  rich  embroidery  and  in  needlework. 

We  rather  love  to  see  a  lively  work 

Set  down  upon  a  sad  and  sullen  ground. 

Than  that  a  dark  and  melancholy  work 

Should  be  implanted  on  a  lightsome  ground. 

Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart 

By  that  which  pleases  best  the  gazer's  eye. 

Like  precious  odours  surely  virtue  is, 

Most  fragrant  when  they  are  incens'd  or  crushed. 

Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice. 

But  in  Adversity  doth  Virtue  shine.' 

If  this  be  not  poetry,  my  recognition  of  the  voice 
of  the  heavenly  muse  is  incurably  defective,  and  I 
have  no  eye  to  discern  her  divine  lineaments. 

If  now  we  advance  a  little  further  in  our  survey 
of   the  more  prominent   features  of   Bacon's  philo- 

»  The  reader  may  compare  these  lines  with  Wi^  Essay  of  Adversity^ 
and  accept  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  facility  with  which  much  of 
Bacon's  prose  may  take  a  metrical  form. 
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sophy,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  of  utterly 
impossible  ideas  and  anticipations  which  it  enun- 
ciates,— visions  of  a  romantic  Utopia,  more  proper 
to  the  rapture  of  a  poet  than  to  the  sober  calculations 
of  a  philosopher. 

For  instance,  by  the  application  of  his  inductive 
method  he  expects  to  arrive  at  absolute  certainty 
in  every  investigation  of  nature.  For  he  thinks  that 
his  method  will  bring  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
of  truth-seekers  into  equality — the  strength  residing 
not  in  the  capability  of  individuals,  but  in  the 
combined  force  of  the  entire  company.  Also  by 
the  application  of  his  rules  he  expects  to  obviate 
all  error,  and  secure  a  sort  of  mechanical  accuracy, 
just  as  anyone  can  draw  an  absolutely  straight  line 
by  the  use  of  a  ruler,  or  a  perfect  circle  by  the 
help  of  compasses.  "  The  course  I  propose  (he 
says)  for  the  discovery  of  sciences,  is  such  as  leaves 
but  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of  wits,  but 
places  all  wits  and  understandings  nearly  on  a 
level," — "  because,"  he  afterwards  explains,  "  it  per- 
forms everything  by  the  surest  rules  and  demon- 
strations." 

Again,  he  supposes  that  nature  and  her  laws  can 
be  exhaustively  investigated,  and  all  her  secrets 
disclosed ;  so  that  "  the  discovery  of  all  causes  and 
sciences  would  be  but  the  work  of  a  few  years." 
For,  according  to  his  plan,  all  the  facts  of  Natural 
History  can  be  collected  and  tabulated  in  a  mode- 
rately short  space  of  time  if  an  army  of  investigators 
can  be  organized  and  set  a  working,  all  its  depart- 
ments being  efficiently  trained  and  sufficiently 
manned. 
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The  scheme  of  this  Natural  History  does  not 
contemplate  the  investigation  of  "  things  concrete, 
which  are  infinite  and  transitory;  but  of  abstract 
natures,  which  are  few  and  permanent."  These 
abstract  natures  are,  as  it  were,  the  "  alphabet "  of 
nature,  or  elementary  forms,  which  in  varied  com- 
binations produce  an  unlimited  number  of  effects, 
these  effects  being  concrete  phenomena.  These 
concrete  phenomena  we  need  not  so  much  concern 
ourselves  about ;  we  have  only  to  master  the  alpha- 
bet, and  all  nature  will  be  open  to  our  interpretation; 
all  concrete  facts,  all  separate  bodies,  will  be  subject 
to  our  command  for  renewal,  perpetuation,  or  pro- 
duction. We  shall  have  a  perfect  control  over 
nature's  laws,  and  thtis  the  human  intellect  will 
become  a  match  for  things  and  nature,  notwith- 
standing their  infinitie  complexity  and  inexhaustible 
variety.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Inductive  Philo- 
sophy is — ut  faciamus  inteUectum  humanum  rebus  et 
naturae  parem. 

Still  contemplating  nature's  alphabet,  we  are  told 
that  its  letters  are  the  forms  of  bodies,  and  the 
investigation  of  visible  nature  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  its  primary  forms.  The  forms  which  are 
united  in  any  given  body,  like  the  letters  which 
compose  a  word,  determine  all  its  qualities.  Thus, 
if  gold  be  the  bodj',  and  we  wish  to  make  gold, — 
**  He  who  knows  the  forms  of  yellow,  weight,  duc- 
tility, fixity,  fluidity,  solution,  and  so  on,  and  the 
methods  of  superinducing  them,  and  their  gradations 
and  modes,  will  make  it  his  care  to  have  them 
joined  together  in  some  body.  Whence  may  follow 
the   transmutation  of  that  body  into  gold,"  Novimi 
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Organum  11.  v.  ^'  If  a  man  can  make  a  metal  that 
hath  all  these  properties,  let  men  dispute  whether  it 
be  gold  or  no."  Surely  in  aU  these  scientific  placita 
we  can  have  no  diflSculty  in  recognizing  rather  the 
dreams  of  a  poet  than  the  reasoned  conclusions  of 
a  philosopher. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  details  of  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy— especially  in  his  Natural  History  collections 
— we  shall  be  constantly  surprised  at  the  infantile 
conceptions  of  nature  which  they  involve,  and  the 
extraordinarily  sanguine  anticipations  of  human 
progress  and  of  the  command  to  be  acquired  by 
man  over  nature,  whicii  spring  naturally  and  essen- 
tially from  these  limited  conceptions.  We  shall 
then  cease  to  regret  that  the  Novum  Organum  was 
never  completed,  and  we  shall  deplore  the  lament- 
able waste  of  supreme  imaginative  faculty  which 
was  expended  in  those  fantastic  flights  into  the 
Utopia  which  he  called  Natural  History,  imaginative 
faculties  which  might  have  been  so  much  more 
profitably  used  in  the  creation  of  works  in  which 
imagination  and  fancy  can  more  lawfully  exercise 
their  powers. 

When,  however,  these  bold  predictions  are  an- 
nounced by  Bacon  in  his  own  majestic  language, 
their  futility  is  for  a  time  forgotten.  The  alliance 
between  man  and  nature  is  the  theme,  and  it  is 
celebrated  more  in  the  hymns  of  a  singer  than  the 
formal  terms  of  an  official  recorder  compiling  a 
gazette.  The  crudity  of  the  science  vanishes,  and 
we  are  inspired  by  the  grand  possibilities  that  dawn 
into  view  as  this  alliance  is  consummated,  and  its 
fruits  grow  to  maturity.     It  is  a  strange  triumph  of 
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wonder-working  imagination  and  enchanting  elo- 
quence. AU  subsequent  science  has  responded  to 
this  inspiring  call,  with  sequent  results  which  Bacon 
could  not  possibly  have  anticipated,  the  germs  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  speculations,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  hail  him  as  their  prophet  and 
herald.  Bacon  has  inaugurated  a  new  era,  not 
chiefly  by  his  philosophic  method,  but  by  the  loud 
and  commanding  trumpet-tones  in  which  he  pro- 
claims the  sway  of  man  over  nature,  the  advent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Man,-^-and  invites  all  to  enter  into 
this  franchise  and  devote  theit  best  energies  to  its 
service. 

Bacon  then  is  pre-eminently  a  poet,  whatever  else 
he  may  be.  His  legacy  to  humanity  is  an  Apocalypse 
of  Nature,  and  this  is  the  very  seed-plot  and  growing 
ground  of  science,  the  soil  in  which  it  must  flourish. 
The  Instauratio  Magna  supplies  vision  and  inspira- 
tion, rather  than  copy,  or  pattern,  or  any  code  of 
law.* 

But  while  the  splendour  of  the  poet's  prophetic 
gift  is  shown  by  the  revival  of  Natural  Science,  and 
by  a  more  healthy  and  productive  activity  in  all 
intellectual  efiects, — yet  his  influence  is  seen  also  in 

♦  Although  the  point  of  view  required  by  the  thesis  of  this  paper 
involves  special  reference  to  such  limitations  in  Bacon's  scientific  work 
as  arise  from  his  pre-eminently  poetic  bias,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  endorsing  the  excessive  depreciation  of  some  recent  critics, 
following  the  lead  of  Baron  Liebig  (see  Macmtllan's  Magazine,  July 
and  August,  1863).  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  wonderful  scientific 
insight  shown  in  Bacou's  studies  and  in  his  scientific  speculations 
should  consult  Professor  Fowler's  masterly  analysis  in  his  Monogram 
on  Bacon^  and  his  edition  of  the  Novum  Organon.  Some  such  exposi- 
tion as  this  is  required  to  balance  the  necessarily  one-sided  representa- 
tion of  the  text. 
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the  genuine  imaginative  work  of    the    Elizabethan 
period,  and  especially  in  the  Shakespearean  poems,  in 
which  the  poetic  plant  finds  its  richest  blossom,  its 
most  perfect  flower,  its  sweetest  fragrance,  its  ripest 
fruit.     How  it  was  that  Bacon's  thought  found  an 
entrance  into  these  poems  I  do  not  at  present  care  to 
discuss :    my  aim  is  to  show  that  it  really  is  there. 
Questions   of  authorship  do  not  concern  me  now. 
These    are    polemical    matters,    somewhat    keenly 
debated.    I  stand  on  another,  a  non-polemic  platform, 
and  apart  from  all  disputed  questions  I  think  I  can 
see  Bacon's  mind  working  in  Shakespeare's  art :  and 
this  has  been  noted  by  many  Shakespearean  students 
— such    as    Gervinus — in    whom    the    observation 
prompts  no  speculation.     I  do  not,  however,  profess 
to  discern  in  these  poems  any  clear  expression  of 
Bacon's  scientific  or  philosophic  views, — though  even 
these  are  not  entirely  absent.     Dramatic  poetry  is  no 
place  for  academic  teaching — for  technical  or  scho- 
lastic disquisition.     If  the  influence  of  Bacon's  mind 
is  to  be  found  here,  it  will  be  as  a  subtle,  spiritual, 
occult  influence,  a  mystic  presence  half  concealed, 
and  yet  even  more  than  half  revealed.      It  may, 
perhaps,  be  detected  if,  in  some  passages,  we  glance 
aside  from  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the  poetic 
growths,  and  see  what  is  the  hidden  spirit  that  abides 
after  the  aroma  and  colours  of  poesy  are  withdrawn. 
In  the  concrete  poetic  creation  we  may  discern  but 
few  indications  of  Bacon's  presence.     But  the  soul 
which  is  thus  clothed  may  be  the  very  breath  of  his 
life,   the   quintessence   of    his   teaching.      For  this 
reason  such  a  discussion  cannot  be  continuous — it 
must  wander  from   place  to  place,  taking   up   the 
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traces  of  Bacon's  thought  wherever  they  can  be  best 
discovered.  And  the  conclusions  already  formulated 
as  to  the  very  restricted  sense  in  which  Bacon  was 
a  scholastic  teacher  at  all,  discourages  any  search 
for  philosophic  dogmas.  If  we  find  Nature  and 
Experience,  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  honoured  and 
enshrined  in  characteristic  ways,  we  may  perhaps 
recognize  his  influence. 

I  will  not  now  lay  any  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Shakespearean  drama  is  throughout  an  attempt  to 
treat  human  nature,  its  laws  and  manifestations 
and  governing  forces,  as  a  cardinal  and  most  attrac- 
tive branch  of  Nature  study.  But  I  will  ask  you  to 
consider  with  especial  care  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Shakespearean  dramas  as  a  typical  specimen  of 
them  all.  The  play  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  worthy 
of  earnest  study,  because  it  gives  most  forcible 
expression  to  the  leading  ideas  and  aims  of  the 
philosophic  revival  which  marked  the  era  of  its 
production,  and  of  which  Bacon  was  unquestion- 
ably the  leading  spirit  and  most  eloquent  exponent. 
This  play  first  appeared  in  1598,  before  Bacon  had 
published  any  very  authentic  exposition  of  his  ideas ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  work  existing  at  that 
lime  has  been  found  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  was  so  faithfully  pictured  as  in  this 
curious  old  play.  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  full  of 
Baconian  light.  Its  central  idea  is  the  artificial 
conflict  between  "  study,"  or  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  interests  and  occupations  of  ordinary 
life.  The  attempt  to  separate  the  contemplative 
from  the  active  life  is  the  theme  of  the  play,  and 
the  necessary  failure  of  the  attempt,  and  the  fantastic 
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types  of  humanity  which  the  attempt  produces,  are 
shown  with  inexhaustible  fertility  both  of  satiric  wit 
and  genuine  philosophic  argument.  The  court  which 
becomes  "  a  little  Academe,"  is  no  longer  capable  of 
carrying  on  its  own  proper  business, — ^it  is  walled 
off  and  sequestered  from  the  world.  The  self-im- 
posed restraints  of  the  student  votaries  unfit  them 
both  for  love  and  statesmanship,  and  these  restraints 
crack  and  burst  as  love  and  State  business  assert 
their  rights.  The  students  then  represent  the  clois- 
tered recluse  who  lives  in  a  cell,  and  has  not  entered 
into  the  franchise  of  Man's  dominion  over  Nature — 
between  man,  the  student,  and  Nature  there  is  an 
organized  strife.  To  Biron  chiefly  is  the  task 
assigned  of  unmasking  the  folly  and  futility  of  this 
divorce  between  scholastic  pursuits  and  common  life. 
He  constantly  turns  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  on  the 
self-contradictory  and  impracticable  attitude  of  the 
scholastic  seclusion  which  they  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain. In  truly  Baconian  language  he  pours  contempt 
on  the  wisdom  which  is  only  derived  from  books 
and  is  never  emancipated  from  authority, — the 
authority  of  fallible  teachers, — never  comes  into 
genuine  contact  with  Nature.  And  this  is  how  he 
reasons,  and  rebukes  the  effort  to  find  light  not  in 
stars  or  sun,  but  in  books :  here  is  the  purblind 
result — 

Why  all  delights  are  vain :  but  that  most  vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain. 

[Note  the  curiously  legal  use  of  the  words  purchase 
and  inherit.] 
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As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth : — while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look. 
Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile. 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  li^ 

Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep  searched  with  saucy  looks. 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
Those  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  naught  but  fame; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name.     I.  i.  72. 

The  issue  of  this  experiment  is  that  the  cloistered 

students  learn  that  their  best  wisdom  is  to  be  found 

in  the  world  which   they   bad   forsaken, — that   no 

knowledge  is  vital  and  enduring  which  has  lost  its 

hold  on  human  life  and  experience. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 

And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is. 

Then  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ?   IV.  iii.  314. 

This  curious  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  as  it  were 
a  part  of  oneself,  an  adjunct  which  dwells  where  we 
dwell,  is  the  very  teaching  of  Bacon.  "  The  mind," 
he  says,  **  is  the  man,  and  knowledge  the  mind.  A 
man  is  but  what  he  knoweth.  The  mind  itself  is  but 
an  accident  to  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  a  double 
of  that  which  is.  The  truth  of  being  and  of  knowing 
is  all  one.  .  .  All  the  disputations  of  the  learned 
never  brought  to  light  one  eflfect  of  Nature  before  un- 
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known.  Where  things  are  known  and  found  out, 
they  can  descant  upon  them ;  they  can  knit  them 
unto  certain  causes ;  they  can  reduce  them  to  their 
principles.  .  .  But  all  this  is  but  a  web  of  the 
wit ;  it  can  work  nothing.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
common  notions,  which  we  call  reason,  and  the  knit- 
ting of  them  together,  which  we  call  logic,  or  the 
art  of  reason,  may  have  use  in  popular  studies ;  but 
they  rather  cast  obscurity  than  give  light  to  the 
contemplation  of  Nature.  .  .  Knowledge  itself  is 
more  beautiful  than  any  apparel  of  words  that  can 
be  put  upon  it.  .  .  In  the  Universities  .  .  . 
they  learn  nothing,  but  to  believe.  But  indeed 
facility  to  believe,  impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  to 
assert,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to 
gain,  sloth  to  search,  seeking  things  in  words,  resting 
in  a  part  of  Nature,  these  and  the  like  have  been  the 
things  which  have  forbidden  the  happy  match 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things." 

The  spirit  of  the  new  revival  of  learning  is  as 
clearly  expressed  in  the  poetry  as  in  the  prose,  and 
to  the  same  purport. 

The  distempers  of  learning  which  Bacon  so  elo- 
quently describes  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
are  admirably  portrayed  in  the  three  scholastic 
characters  of  the  play — ^Nathaniel  the  Curate,  Holo- 
fernes  the  Schoolmaster,  and  Arraado  the  Spaniard, 
"Fantastical  learning"  is  represented  by  the  "fantasti- 
cal Spaniard,"  whose  speech  is  full  of  affectation  and 
pedantry.  "  Delicate  learning  "  and  "  Contentious 
learning"  are  pictured  in  the  curate  and  schoolmaster. 
Or  it  may  rather  be  said  that  all  these  distempers  of 
learning  are  variously  presented  in  the  three  pictures. 
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Bacon  describes  a  state  in  which  "men  began  to 
hunt  more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after 
the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clear 
composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet  falUng  of 
the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  of  their 
works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight 
of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument, 
life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment."  One  may 
almost  fancy  that  the  "flowing  and  watery  vein  of 
Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,"  is  imitated  in  the 
style  of  the  "  fantastical  Spaniard," — 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashions  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain. 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony 

A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

I.  i.  165. 

Don  Armado's  compositions,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens are  given  in  the  play,  satirize  most  vividly  this 
type  of  scholastic  pedantry.  "  What  plume  of 
feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter  ?  What  vane  ? 
What  weathercock  ?  "  asks  the  Princess,  after  listen- 
ing to  one  of  these  compositions.  The  jingle  or 
"  quaint  aflfectation  of  words,"  as  Baeon  says,  is  admir- 
ably held  up  for  laughter  in  Master  Holofernes,  with 
his  "  sweetly  varied  epithets  ; "  or  by  Nathaniel,  who 
pities  Dull,  the  clown,  because  "  he  hath  never  fed 
of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not 
eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink ;  his 
intellect  is  not  replenished."  Bacon's  lament  over 
the  affected  copie  (i.^.,  copia,  or  abundance)  of  speech, 
how  authors  coined  terms  of  art — over  the  luxuriant 
style,  the  pointed  expressions,  the  concise  sentences, 
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the  imitations  of  the  schoohnen,  and  of  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  and  Pliny — are  plainly  echoed  in  the  school- 
master s  censure  of  Armado : — "  He  draweth  out  the 
thread  of  his  verbosity,  finer  than  the  staple  of  his 
argument.  I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantoms,  such 
insociable  and  point-device  companions,  such  rackers 
of  orthographies," — who  have  been  "  at  a  great  feast 
of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps,"  and  "  have  lived 
long  on  the  ahns-basket  of  words."  The  poet  who 
penned  such  a  remarkable  satire  on  the  distempers 
of  learning  prevalent  in  his  time,  entering  with  such 
fulness  of  understanding  into  the  super-subtleties  of 
scholastic  learning,  must  have  passed  through  some 
such  experiences  as  that  of  Bacon.  His  university 
career  would  perhaps  be  described  in  the  language 
of  Bacon's  earliest  biographer.  Dr.  Rawley : — "  When 
he  was  coramorant  in  the  university,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  (as  his  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to 
impart  to  myself),  he  first  fell  into  dislike  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  Aristotle ;  not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the 
author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all  high 
attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  way; 
being  philosophy  (as  his  lordship  used  to  say)  only 
strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren 
of  the  production  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life 
of  man."  If  William  Shakespeare  was  such  a  young 
scholar,  if  on  completing  his  scholastic  training,  these 
impressions  were  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  might 
well  have  represented  his  experiences  when  a  student, 
dramatically,  as  the  Court  of  Navarre,  detached  from 
the  world,  peopled  by  fantastic  scholars,  and  by 
votaries  who  are  led,  by  stern  experience,  to  discover 
that  the  little  Academe  into  which  they  have  entered 
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is  a  place  where  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of 
man  can  no  longer  be  pursued — a  place  only  fit  for 
disputation  and  contention.  We  see  then  that  the 
principal  motive  of  the  play  is  identical  with  some  of 
the  dominant  ideas  that  were  working  in  Bacon's 
mind  at  the  time  the  play  was  written.  In  fine,  the 
whole  play  of  L.  L.  L.  is  academic : — it  is  redolent  of 
the  schools  and  the  universities — it  marks  the  transi- 
tion period  between  the  termination  of  scholastic 
training  and  entrance  into  the  busy  life  of  the  world. 
Its  interior  masques  and  entertainments  have  the 
same  flavour — they  are  such  as  the  students  habitu- 
ally presented  for  their  own  and  their  friends'  amuse- 
ment  in  their  halls.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
written  except  by  a  young  scholar  with  his  college 
experiences  still  fresh  in  his  recollection — still  pre- 
dominating in  his  imagination. 

We  may  now  point  out  some  other  features  of 
the  play,  which  have  a  curiously  Baconian  com- 
plexion. 

For  instance,  one  of  Bacon's  favourite  stories  is 
dimly,  but  unmistakably  reflected  in  a  slight  inci- 
dent in  one  of  the  scenes.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Bacon,  is  this : — *'  Adrian  was  the  most  curious  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  the  most  universal  enquirer; 
insomuch  as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  his  mind 
that  he  desired  to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not  to 
reserve  himself  for  the  worthiest  things.  Falling 
into  the  Uke  humour  that  was  long  before  noted  in 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when  he  would  needs  over- 
rule and  put  down  an  excellent  musician  in  an 
argument  touching  music,  was  weU  answered  by 
him  again,  *  God  forbid,   sir,'  saith  he,  '  that  your 
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fortune  should  be  so  bad  as  to  know  these  things 
better  than  L'  "* 

The  same  kind  of  answer,  in  a  similar  disputation, 
is  given  by  Costard  the  clown,  in  a  dispute  with  Biron 
the  courtier,  on  a  question  of  numbers.  (V.  ii.  490.) 
Costard  announces  the  arrival  of  three  worthies,  each 
of  whom  is  to  present  three  parts.  Biron  concludes 
that  nine  worthies  would  appear ;  Costard  stoutly 
maintains  that  there  would  be  only  three.  Biroa 
argues  that  surely  "  three  times  three  is  nine."  But 
the  clown  will  not  (as  Bacon  said  of  the  musician)  be 
put  down  and  over-ruled  by  such  a  calculation, 
neither  will  he  make  further  argument  in  the  case, 
for  when  Biron  urges,  "  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three 
threes  for  nine," — Costard  the  clown  does  not  pre- 
sume jflatly  to  contradict  his  aristocratic  disputant, 
but  answered  liim  as  Philip  of  Macedon  was  answered 
by  the  musician — "  0  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you 
should  get  your  living  by  reckoning,  sir!"  Now 
reckoning  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  occupation 
of  a  tapster.  Armado  shows  the  same  contempt  for 
reckoning.  "  I  am  ill  at  reckoning  pie  says],  it  fits  the 
spirit  of  a  tapster."*  So  Costard  politely  hopes  that 
Biron's  fortunes  are  not  so  bad  as  that  he  should 
possess  a  tapster's  skill  in  reckoning.  The  ancient 
retort  is  easily  recognized  in  this  incident. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  Baconian 
thought,  disguised  in  a  playful  dramatic  form,  is  found 
in  a  very  subtle  speech  of  the  Princess  of  France, — a 

»  Adv,  of  L,  I.  vii.  6,  p.  65,  Clar.  ed.     Op,  III.  304. 

*  Falstalf  notes  as  a  characteristic  of  "these  coetermonger  times,"' 
that  "  pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in 
giving  reckonings."  For  this  he  blames  "  the  malice  of  this  age."  See 
2  Heti,  IV,  I.  ii.  Ill,  etc. 
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speech  which  cannot  be  properly  understood  without 
Baconian  interpretation.  As  the  Baconian  allegory 
on  which  this  depends  is  rather  subtle,  I  will  first 
produce  it  as  clearly  as  I  can.  It  is  the  parable  of  the 
Procus^  or  Suitor, — a  very  interesting  personage  in 
Bacon's  writings.  The  Procus  is  a  too  lively  wooer, 
who  not  content  with  making  love  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  tries  to  win  the  affections  of  her  handmaiden 
also — her  ancilla.  The  picture  is  given  in  several 
places  in  Bacon's  writings, — and  two  or  three  times 
in  Latin,  the  terms  of  which  must  be  well  considered. 
Turpe  est  proco  anciUam  sollicitare :  est  autem  virtutis 
ancilla  latis.  It  is  a  shame  for  the  suitor  to  make 
love  to  the  waiting-woman — but  praise  is  the  hand- 
maid of  virtue.  The  exact  application  in  morals  may 
be  seen  in  the  opening  section  of  Bacon's  Apologia,  in 
which  he  vindicates  himself  from  charges  arising  out 
of  his  relation  to  Essex.  And  naturally  his  first  aim 
is  to  justify  his  self-defence ;  he  values  good  name, 
but  he  loves  honour  and  virtue  more  than  the  praise 
which  his  devotion  to  them  can  earn.  Addressing 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  he  writes, — "  It  may  please 
your  good  Lordship,  I  cannot  be  ignorant,  and  ought  to 
be  sensible,  of  the  wrong  which  I  sustain  in  common 
speech,  as  if  I  had  been  false  or  unthankful  to  that 
noble  but  unfortunate  Earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex.  And 
for  satisfying  the  vulgar  sort  I  do  not  so  much  regard 
it ;  though  I  love  good  name,  but  yet  as  an  hand- 
maid and  attendant  of  honesty  and  virtue.  For  I  am 
of  his  opinion  that  said  pleasantly, — That  it  was  a 
shame  to  him  that  was  a  suitor  to  the  mistress,  to  make 
love  to  the  waiting-woman ;  and  therefore  to  love  or 
court  common  fame  otherwise  than  it  foUoweth  upon 
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honest  courses,  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  find  myself  fit 
or  disposed."  The  parable  is  plain :  his  first  allegi- 
ance is  due  to  virtue,  to  '*  honest  courses."  Praise  or 
fame  too,  is  sweet  and  welcome,  and  he  would  fain 
have  her  smiles  also  ;  but  praise  is  a  handmaid  wait- 
ing upon  virtue,  and  her  favours  must  be  given  for 
her  mistress's  sake,  for  no  other  reason.  I  will  not 
woo  praise  as  a  lover,  but  I  will  be  thankful  for  the 
friendly  notice  she  bestows  on  her  mistress's  suitor. 
The  Latin  motto  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
traced  to  any  classic  source,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  found  except  in  Bacon's  writings.  He  was 
probably  himself  the  pleasant  writer  whom  he  quotes 
— just  as  Macaulay  used  to  make  use  of  an  unknown 
"judicious  poet,"  as  sponsor  to  his  own  fancies.  K 
this  allegory  is  kept  in  mind,  we  may  find  quite  new 
and  interesting  light  on  a  passage  in  the  play  we  are 
considering.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bacon's 
Procus  and  Bacon's  AnciUa  are  both  secreted  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  4th  Act, — as  well  as  the  discreditable 
behaviour  of  the  suitor  who  woos  the  wrong  maiden. 
In  this  scene  the  Princess  of  France  is  invited  by  the 
King  of  Navarre  to  a  deer-hunt  in  his  park,  and  is 
posted  with  bow  and  arrows  where  she  can  con- 
veniently shoot  the  deer  as  they  pass.  The  gentle 
lady  shrinks  from  the  cruelty  of  the  sport,  and  yet 
desires  the  credit  of  being  a  skilful  shot.  She  is  per- 
plexed by  these  conflicting  motives,  and  questions  her 
own  conscience  whether  she  ought  to  court  praise  or 
fame  by  unworthy  means.  The  virtue  of  mercy  or 
compassion  would  prompt  her  to  miss  the  aim  rather 
than  hit.  And  her  moralizing  on  these  rival  impulses 
expresses  itself  in  these  lines : — 


1.-. 
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Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 

Not  wounding — pity  would  not  let  me  do*t ; 

If  wounding  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill, 

That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill: 

Andj  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes, 

Gloi^y  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 

When,  for  fams's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part. 

We  bend  to  that  the  uvi*king  of  the  heart : — 

As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

IV.  i.  26. 

Here  we  can  see  Bacon's  Latin  parable  faintly  disguised 
in  Shakespearean  verse.  .Gloi^  is  the  Procus,  a  re- 
markable synonym;  for  Gloriosus^  in  Bacon's  Latin,  is 
the  man  who  is  given  to  vain-glory,  or  ostentation,  or 
vulgar  fame.  Turpe  est  is  represented  by  "  guilty  of 
detested  crimes."  The  ancilla  is  "Praise, an  outward 
part."  The  crime  is  ancillam  sollicitare,  bending  *'  the 
working  of  the  heart "  to  outward  praise.  Lausj  or 
praise,  is  the  attendant  in  both  cases.  But  we  require 
Bacon's  maxim,  his  Latin,  to  find  out  what  the  "  out- 
ward part "  exactly  means — who  is  the  mistress  in 
whose  service  praise  is  to  be  found.  The  verse  in  it- 
self is  rather  hard  and  didactic ;  all  its  poetic  beauty 
is  not  discovered  till  Bacon's  maxim  is  brought  to 
throw  light  upon  it.  Kot  only  is  Bacon's  idea  fully 
yet  cryptically  expressed,  but  his  peculiar  phraseology 
also  appears.  Out  of  question  is  a  variation  of  Bacon's 
constantly  recurring  Certainly^  or  It  is  certain,  phrases 
which  occur  more  than  fifty  times  in  forty  essays.  This 
particular  variation  Out  of  question,  or  There  is  no 
question,  or  Out  of  all  question,  is  found  in  three  of  the 
essays,  in  the  Apophthegms,  and  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum? 

^  Essays,  19,  29,  58  ;  ApopL  39  ;  Syl.  Si/l.  915. 
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It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  Bacon's  antitheta  to 
vain-glory,  both  the  Procus  and  Gloriosus  figure  as 
variations  of  the  same  type.  One  of  the  maxims  on 
the  contra  side  of  vain-glory,  the  side  that  condemns 
it,  is  Gloriosi  semper  factiosi^  mendaceSy  mobiles,  niniii. 
Glorious  persons — those  of  the  family  of  the  Gloriosi 
— are  ever  factious,  liars,  inconstant,  extreme. 

While  the  Procus  is  before  us  I  may  refer  to 
another  passage  in  Shakespeare  where  I  believe  he 
is  lurking  perdu.  It  is  in  the  couplet  to  the  84th 
Sonnet : — 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 

Being /oTwi  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

The  whole  sonnet  refers  to  the  "  rich  praise  "  which 
his  subject  can  inspire  in  any  poet  who  makes  his 
qualities  the  theme  of  his  verse;  and  the  curious 
expression  "  fond  on  praise  "  is  probably  a  lengthened 
shadow  of  the  Procus  who  is  paying  lawless  court  to 
the  anciUa — and  is  too  "fond  on"  the  subordinate 
handmaid.  As  the  passage  in  the  play  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  Bacon's  help,  so  the 
couplet  in  the  sonnet  becomes  more  clear  and  inter- 
esting when  it  is  viewed  in  the  same  light. 

The  ethical  principle  which  is  dramatically  pre- 
sented in  the  Procus  is  also  taught  more  didactically 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  and  so  taught  that  the 
play  now  under  consideration  may  be  hinted  at. 
Bacon  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Cyreniacs  and 
Epicureans  who  placed  virtue  in  pleasure,  and  made 
virtue  (as  it  is  used  in  some  Comedies  of  Errors,  where 
the  mistress  and  the  maid  change  habits)  to  be  but 
as  a  servant,  without  which  pleasure  cannot  be  served 
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and  attended."  In  tliis  view  virtue  and  pleasure 
change  places — pleasure  being  the  mistress  and  virtue 
her  attendant.  But  the  dramatic  conception  is  the 
same.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  play  which 
contains  a  hidden  reference  to  Bacon's  Procus  and 
Ancilla,  and  the  confusion  which  is  made  between 
Virtue  the  mistress  and  Praise  the  waiting-woman, 
also  contains  the  incident  referred  to  in  the  passage 
from  the  Advancement ;  it  is  one  of  the  Comedies  of 
Errors  in  which  the  mistress  and  the  maid  change 
habits.  The  Princess  of  France  addresses  her  maiden 
Eosaline  in  these  words : — 

Hold,  Eosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 
And  then  the  King  will  court  thee  for  his  dear. 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Eosaline. 
And — [turning  to  the  other  waiting  ladies] 

change  your  favours  too,  so  shall  your  loves 

Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes.    V.  ii.  130. 

From  yet  another  point  of  view  this  play  of  i.  L.  L. 
is  a  very  accurate  reiBiection  of  ideas  most  character- 
istic of  Bacon, — and  that  is  in  respect  to  his  views  of 
love,  and  its  relation  to  business,  and  especially  to 
statesmanship.  Bacon's  Essay  of  Love  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  most  triumphantly  referred  to  as  one 
that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written, — as  the 
production  of  a  mind  quite  the  opposite  of  Shake- 
speare's, and  entirely  destitute  of  Shakespearean  at- 
tributes. It  would  carry  us  too  far  a-field  to  show  what 
a  mistaken  view  this  is  both  of  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare :  for  I  know  of  none  of  Bacon's  very  charac- 
teristic ideas  which  are  more  exactly  reproduced  in 
Shakespeare — and  that  in  nearly  all  the  plays — than 
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his  ideas  of  love  and  marriage.     I  will  only  illustrate 
this  now  from  the  play  which,  for  convenience  sake, 
I  am  looking  at  with  especial  detail.     Bacon  more 
than  once  makes  a  very  general  observation — and  a 
very  sagacious  one — applicable  not  only  to  the  love 
which  attracts  the  sexes  to  one  another,  but  to  all 
great  enthusiasm,  and  indeed  to  deep  emotion  of 
every  kind.     Love,  he  says  in  his  Essay  of  Lone^  is  a 
"  weak  passion," — and  elsewhere  he  quotes  the  classic 
adage^  Amare  et  supers  vix  deo  canceditur — ^not  even 
a  god  can  at  once  love  and  be  wise.     Love,  in  its 
restricted  sense,  is  the  child  of  folly ;  and  even  in  its 
larger  sense,  one  who  is  in  love,  whatever  the  object 
may  be  on  which  his  affection  rests,  is  always  doing 
something  foolish.    A  Promus  note  in  antique  French 
expresses  it  thus — Un  amour eux  fait  toujours  qudque 
cho  folagne :  a  lover  is  always  perpetrating  some  folly. 
In  his  letters  he  more  than  once,  in  his  courteous, 
ceremonious  style,  refers  to  this  sentiment,  in  order 
to  excuse  himself  for  the  intrusion  of  his  counsel. 
He  writes  in  one  of  these  letters, ''  The  Spaniard  hath 
a  good  proverb,  Desuario  siempre  con  la  calentura — 
there  is  no  heat  of  affection,  but  is  joined  to  some 
idleness  of  brain."    Eemembering  this  general  prin- 
ciple— that  rapture  or  enthusiasm  of  all  kinds  is  apt 
to  generate  extravagance — that  love  is  the  child  of 
folly,  and  shows  the  lineaments  of  his  parentage  in 
all  varieties  of  his  self-manifestation — we  can  more 
easily  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Baconian  view 
and  the  Shakespearean  picture  of  love  can  be  blended. 
For  we  may  infer  from  these  passages  that,  to  Bacon's 
mind,  what  is  very  foolish,  or  "  idle,"  from  one  point 
of  view,  may  yet  be  very  attractive,  very  useful,  very 
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potent  for  good  work,  in  another  point  of  view — 
that  the  obverse  side  of  the  folly  may  be  full  of 
beauty  and  sweetness  and  practical  usefulness. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  in  the  play  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida^  Shakespeare  quotes  the  same  motto  {Arnare 
et  sapere  vix  deo  conceditur)  which  Bacon  used  as  a 
text  for  the  general  thought  that  love  and  wisdom  are 
usually  separated : — 

But  you  are  wise, 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  for  to  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro,  Cr,  III.  ii.  162. 

Now  no  one  familiar  with  Shakespeare  can  have 
failed  to  remark  how  continually  he  couples  together 
love  and  folly.  I  must  assume  this  with  reference  to 
other  plays.  The  play  now  under  inspection — the 
L.  L.  L. — shows  this  commixture  of  love  and  folly 
in  very  uncompromising  forms.  The  king  and  his 
three  lords  all  fall  in  love  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Princess  and  her  three  ladies,  and  they  are  all  very 
much  ashamed  of  themselves.  It  is  true  that  their 
passion  bursts  forth  into  some  of  the  sweetest  anac- 
reontic and  lyric,  verses  ever  written.  Still,  the 
subjects  of  these  poetic  raptures  do  their  best  to  keep 
their  passions  secret — especially  from  one  another. 
Yet  one  after  another  they  betray  themselves  in  the 
most  ludicrous  fashion,  and  then  Biron,  the  most 
Baconian  of  all  the  speakers,  moralizes  the  situation 
in  these  lines: — 

0  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  ! 
0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  T  sat, 
To  see  a  King  transformed  into  a  gnat  I 
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To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys. 

And  critic  Tiuion  laugh  at  idle  toys.    IV.  iii.  163. 

This  is  spoken  by  Biron  before  he  hinMelf  is  found 
out :  and  in  his  assumed  superiority  to .  the  rest  he 
taunts  them  thus  : — 

"  I  am  betrayed  by  keeping  company 
With  men  like  you®  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  :— 

[i.e.j  in  smoothing  my  plumage  like  a  vain  bird] — 

When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  ?— /J.  179. 

and  he  is  about  to  make  his  escape  from  such  a 
frantic  company,  when  suddenly  Jaquenetta  and 
Costard  appear  with  a  love  letter  of  his  own,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  reproach  with  which 
he  has  taunted  the  rest.     He  exclaims, 

Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty :  I  confess  I  I  confess ! 
What?  [says  the  King] 
That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me  fool  to  make  the  mess !  76. 205. 

And  so  the  regiment  of  folly  is  fully  manned  by  in- 
cluding in  its  motley  ranks  all  the  lovers  of  the  piece. 
One  more  impeachment  of  love,  given  by  Bacon, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  very  un-Shakespearean,  is 
that  love  often  **  checks  with  business,  troubles  men's 
fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be 

•  Perhaps  "  men  like  men,"  of  the  Folio,  should  be  ^^nuHm-like  men,* 
the  moon  being  Shakespeare's  symbol  of  inconstancy.  See  Rom,  Jul. 
II.  ii.  109.    This  alteration  was  originally  suggested  by  Steevens,  1793. 
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true  to  their  own  ends."  "This  passion  loseth  not 
only  other  things,  but  itself."  Bacon  speaks  of  love 
in  a  sort  of  amused  way,  smiling  at  its  extravagancies. 
"  It  braves  (he  says)  the  nature  of  things."  "  Speak- 
ing in  a  perpetual  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but 
love,"  and  so  on  :  showing  that  he  feels  the  fascination 
while  he  comments  on  the  folly;  for  you  observe  that 
though  the  lover  speaks  in  hyperbole,  yet  his  speech 
is  "comely."  "Still,"  he  continues,  "they  do  best 
who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep 
quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  affairs 
and  actions  of  life."  This  Othello  did,  — and  expressed 
his  rule  of  action  in  terms  that,  if  not  identical,  are 
curiously  equivalent  to  those  employed  by  Bacon.* 
This  however  the  courtiers  in  L.  L.  L.  did  noU  by 
their  own  confession.  Again  it  is  Biron  that  utters 
"  Baconian  thoughts  in  Baconian  language." 

For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Played  foul  play  with  our  oaths.    Your  beauty,  ladies. 
Hath  much  deform'd  us ;  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents. 

[evidently  this  is  another  way  of  saying  "  we  can  in 
no  ways  be  true  to  our  own  ends — our  passion  loseth 
not  only  other  things,  but  ourself."] 

*  And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls  that  you  think 

I  wiU  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 

For  she  is  with  me.    No  !  when  light- wing'd  toys 

Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 

My  speculative  and  officed  instruments, 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 

Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  cogainst  my  estimation  ! 

0th,  I.  iii.  267. 

VOL.    XVI.  N 
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And  what  in  US  hath  seem'd  ridiculoiis    .    .    . 

.    .    .    [This]  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 

Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 

Have  mis-becomed  our  oaths  and  gravities, 

Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults 

Suggested  us  to  make.    Therefore,  ladies, 

Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 

Is  Ukewise  yours;  we  to  ourselves  prove  fake, 

By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 

To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  yow.    V.  ii.  765. 

Here  then  is  Bacon's  most  distressing  presentation 
of  love  reproduced  with  almost  cynical  frankness  in 
Shakespeare.  And  here  it  is  worth  our  while  to  note 
one  feature  of  Bacon's  mental  character  which  is 
very  striking,  and  which  he  certainly  shares  with 
ShiJcespeare.  It  may  be  said  that  the  folly  of  lovers 
has  been  a  shaft  for  the  wits  of  all  ages — ^it  is  one  of 
the  common-places  of  poetry  and  I'omance.  This  is 
true ;  but  observe  the  difference  between  Bacon  and 
other  wits  or  poets.  Other  jesters  at  love  note  the 
folly,  but  only  laugh  at  it ;  they  do  not  reason  npon 
it — they  do  not  trace  it  to  any  abiding  law  of  human 
nature,  capable  of  varied  applications,  which  has  its 
beneficial  and  serious  side  as  well  as  its  humorous 
and  fantastic  side.  They  see  the  fun,  but  miss  the 
philosophy.  With  Bacon  the  jest  is  lifted  into  the 
region  of  ideas — it  is  generalized  and  analyzed,  and 
takes  its  proper  place  in  his  philosophy  of  human 
character.  He  takes  its  measure,  and  traces  its 
ramifications  in  other  departments  of  action,  besides 
sexual  attraction  and  wooing.  And  so  in  Shake- 
speare, the  folly  of  lovers  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
quizzing  and  of  fun — it  is  an  ascertained  settled  fact. 
Everywhere  Shakespeare's  lovers  are   foolish ;   but 
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under  all  the  toying  and  laughter  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  poet,  while  he  makes  himself  merry  over  the  fact 
that  love  is  always  associated  with  some  folly  and 
weakness,  yet  feels  that,  despite  the  "idleness  of 
brain,"  it  is  excellently  fair  and  attractive;  the 
hyperbole  is,  as  Bacon  found  it,  "  comely," — the 
gaudy  blossom  may  ripen  into  wholesome  and  delici- 
ous fruit.  With  the  poet  the  folly  and  the  beauty 
are  blended ;  he  does  not  jest  in  one  mood  and  admire 
in  another ;  one  occasion  evokes  both  laughter  and 
meditation,  both  caustic  satire  and  exquisite  lyrical 
poetry ;  in  his  laughter  there  is  no  scorn ;  he  finds 
wisdom  and  folly  united  in  actual  life  and  in  the 
same  person — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  blended  in  art,  as  they  are  in  phil- 
osophy. 

We  may  now  quit  the  confined  limits  of  one  play, 
and  take  a  more  general  view  of  certain  other  fea- 
tures in  Bacon's  philosophic  and  scientific  writings 
which  are  more  or  less  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
Shakespearean  plays  and  poems. 

In  Bacon's  writings  there  are  many  passages  which 
shew  that  he  was  accustomed  to  dwell  upon,  and 
often  repeat,  certain  peculiar  forms  of  stating  phil- 
osophical or  ethical  principles.  These  bear  the 
especial  stamp  of  his  own  personality. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  way  in 
which  he  looked  upon  Wonder  as  related  to  know- 
ledge— to  religion — to  things  familiar,  and  to  things 
rare.  Bacon  looks  upon  all  knowledge  as  the 
clearing  away  of  mystery.  Wonder  is  not  knowledge 
— it  is  a  state  of  mind  antecedent  to  knowledge  and 
preparatory  to  it.     Wonder  is  an  emotion  which  is 
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excited  by  the  contemplation  of  things  which  are 
strange,  or  unintelligible,  or  inexplicable.  Wonder, 
Bacon  says,  is  '*  the  seed  of  knowledge  ; "  "  Wonder 
is  broken  knowledge."  All  the  works  of  God  are  to 
be  subjects  of  knowledge — but  God  Himself  is  not 
known.  Accordingly  he  says,  "  The  contemplation  of 
God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having  regard 
to  the  creatures  and  works  themselves)  knowledge ; 
but  having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but 
Wonder,  which  is  broken  knowledge."  "  Wonder," 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  is  nothing  else  but  contemplation 
broken  off  and  losing  itself."  There  is  a  Latin  note 
in  the  Pronius  (No.  227)  which  registers  this  idea  a.s 
one  for  literary  use — to  this  effect — Super  miraH 
coeperunt  pliilosophari — philosophy  begins  when 
wonder  ends.  And  in  the  Nov.  Org.  (L  70)  he  says, 
Causarum  explicatio  toUit  miracubmi — explanation 
of  causes  takes  off,  or  removes,  the  marvel. 

Another  side  of  this  philosophy  of  wonder  (and  this 
is  peculiar  to  Bacon)  is — that  it  is  awakened  not 
simply  by  what  is  grand  and  imposing,  even  if  the 
object  is  unique  in  its  kind — solitary  and  unmatched 
in  nature,  like  the  sun  and  moon.  Wonder  is 
excited  by  what  is  rare.  What  is  familiar  does  not 
cause  wonder,  however  grand  and  mysterious  it 
may  be.  Familiarity  dissipates  wonder.  *'  Wonder," 
Bacon  says,  "  is  the  child  of  rarity."  The  Latin  has 
admiratio  est  proles  raritatis,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  admiratio  is  invariably  Bacon's  Latin 
word  for  wonder.  "  If  a  thing,"  he  proceeds,  "  be 
rare,  though  in  kind  it  be  no  way  extraordinary,  yet 
it  is  wondered  at.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  things 
which   really  call   for  wonder,  on   account   of  the 
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difference  in  species  which  they  exhibit,  as  compared 
with  other  species,  yet  if  we  have  them  by  us  in 
common  use,  are  but  slightly  noticed."  Nov.  Org. 
n.  31.  In  illustration  of  this  he  refers  to  what  he 
calls  monodica  naiurce,  or  singularities  of  nature,  what 
we  call  unique  phenomena;  such  as  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  magnet,  which,  though  unique,  do  not 
excite  wonder,  because  they  are  familiar,  not  rare. 

The  whole  of  this  philosophy  of  wonder  (admiratio) 
is  accurately  reflected  in  Shakespeare.  Even  the 
Latin  word,  in  its  English  form,  admiration,  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  wonder ;  it  is  as  it  were  promoted  to 
a  somewhat  higher  dignity  than  it  usually  bears,  so 
that  it  may  express  the  philosophical  conception  of 
Wonder.  Even  as  a  concrete  substantive — a  won- 
der— the  word  is  used  in  an  analogous  way,  the 
admiration ;  a  usage  not  often  found  in  other  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.^®  Thus  in  Cranmer's 
prophesy  relating  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  in 
Hen.  VIILy  we  find, 

Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her ;  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself. 

Hen.  nil.  V.  v.  40. 

Note  here  that  the  bird  of  wonder  is  the  unique  bird, 
the  rarity,  the  phoenix. 

The  discovery  of  Perdita  is  described  in  the  W. 
Tale  with  the  same  variation  of  language.  "The 
changes  I  perceived  in  the  King  and  Camillo  were 
very  notes  of  admiration  ...  a  notable  passion 
of  wonder  appeared  in  them."    V.  ii.  11. 

»•  Of.  Rev.  xviL  6.    I  wondered  with  great  admiration. 
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Other  instances  of  this  will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

That  wonder  is  the  vestibule  of  knowledge — ^the 
sentiment  which  is  left  behind  when  we  pass  the 
vestibule  and  enter  its  abode — ^is  clearly,  but  not 
copiously,  expressed  in  Shakespeare.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Shakespeare's  most  casual  utterances  are 
often  charged  with  weighty  import.  Thus,  in  the 
interior  masque  of  the  M.  N.  Dream  we  find, 

Gentles^  perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 
But  wonder  on^  till  truth  makes  all  things  plain, 

V.  i.  128. 

The  same  philosophical  idea  is  rather  cumbrously 
expressed  in  Hymen's  Hymn  in  As  You  Like  Itj  V. 
iv.  143. 

Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning, 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 

This  dissipation  of  wonder  by  the  advent  of  know- 
ledge is  a  sentiment  expressed  in  Alls  Well,  which 
also  illustrates  the  concrete  use  of  the  word  admir- 
ation : — 

Bring  in  the  admiration  ;  that  we,  with  thee. 
May  spend  our  wonder  too  ;  or  take  off  thine 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it,     XL  i.  91. 

This  curious  expression  "take  off  thy  wonder," 
seems  to  me  a  reflection  of  the  Latin  toUit  miraculum ; 
and  evidently  some  reasonable  explanation,  or  explica- 
tie  causarum,  is  the  leverage  for  this  lifting  to  which 
the  speaker  (the  King)  alludes.  Wonder,  again,  being 
broken  knowledge,  is  incapable  of  much  speech — 
copious  utterance  comes  from  knowledge;  wonder 
keeps  silence.     Accordingly  Paulina,  before  the  sun- 
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posed  statue  of  Hermione,  says  to  the  dumb,  wonder- 
stricken  on-lookers,  "  I  like  your  silence :  it  the  more 
shews  off  your  wonder."     W.  Tate,  V.  iii.  21. 

In  the  passages  already  quoted  the  object  of 
wonder  is  always  something  rare  and  unique— 
though  this  quality  is  not  invariably  pointed  out. 
In  many  passages  it  is  so  indicated.  In  the  Tempest 
the  unique  specimen  of  womankind  found  in  the 
enchanted  island  is  named  Miranda.  Ferdinand 
translates  the  word  for  us : — 

Admired  Miranda 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  !  worth 

What's  dearest  in  the  world. 

Temp.  III.  I  37. 

"  What's  dearest"  is  probably  a  variation  of  what's 
rarest,  "  dear  "  being  one  of  those  words  which  is 
occasionally  used  in  almost  a  technical  way  when  the 
philosophy  of  wonder  lends  its  colouring  to  a  passage. 
It  is  plainly  seen  in  the  102nd  Sonnet,  where  the  note 
of  "Earity"  might  supply  a  title  to  the  whole 
poem: — 

My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming ; 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandised,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  ; 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough, 

And  sweets,  grown  common,  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  Uke  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 
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One  does  not  know  which  most  to  admire  in  this 
lovely  sonnet,  the  philosophic  subtlety  or  the  poetic 
sweetness. 

Ferdinand  pronounces  Miranda  'Hhe  top  of  admir- 
ation " — Bacon  also  would  have  called  her  the  top, 
or  summit — one  of  the  tUtimates  or  sunimitates,  of  this 
aspect  of  human  nature  {JDeAug.  IV.  i.).  Ferdinand 
afterwards  finds  other  arguments  of  wonder  in  this 
strange  island ;  and  rarity  is  curiously  dragged  in  by 
a  poetic  strain  on  language  which  would  be  insuffer- 
ably awkward  in  prose,  to  colour  his  sentiment,  and 
to  glance  at  a  philosophical  account  of  it : — 

Let  me  hve  ever  here : 
So  rare  a  wonder'd  Father  and  a  Wife, 
Makes  this  place  Paradise.        Ibid.  IV.  L  122. 

Even  the  mention  of  Paradise  keeps  up  the  idea  of 
rareness,  or  the  unique.  And  this  connotation  of 
wonder  and  rarity  is  remarkably  frequent  in  Shake- 
speare, as  well  as  the  idea  that  familiarity  banishes 
wonder.  What  is  supernatural— nor  without  known 
cause — ^whatever  has  in  it  so  much  of  the  Divine 
as  to  excite  emotion  rather  than  prompt  reflection — 
must  occasion  wonder ;  and  a  striking  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  AWs  Well.  An  extraordinary, 
almost  miraculous  cure  of  an  apparently  hopeless 
disease  is  called  "  The  rarest  argument  of  wonder!' 
But  before  this  account  of  it  is  given,  the  philosophy 
of  the  case  is  discussed  in  rather  subtle  style  by  the 
old  Lord  Lafeu  : — "  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and 
we  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  modem 
[t.e.,  ordinary,  or  commonplace]  and  familiar  things 
supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  in  seem- 
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ing  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to 
an  unknown  fear,''  and  then  ParoUes  responds  to  this 
philosophical  utterance  with  "  Why,  'tis  the  rarest 
argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  later 
times."    ILiii.l.    This  passage  teems  with  Baconian 
thought.     Bacon's  doctrine,  catisarum  explicatio  tollit 
tniraculum — appears  in  the  reference  to  miracle  as 
something  "  supernatural  and  causeless  " — or  without 
known  cause ;  and  the  sentiment  appropriate  to  it  is 
an  unknown  fear.     But  this  fear  is  presumptuously 
dismissed  by  a  "  seeming  knowledge," — and  thus  the 
miracle  is  reduced  to  *'  modern  and  familiar  "  terms. 
It  is  not  often  that  philosophical  technicalities  are 
so   copiously   presented  in    Shakespeare;   his  phil- 
osophy is  usually  fluid  or  molten,  not  shaped ;  incor- 
porated with  the  dramatic  situation,  not  stated  as  a 
detached  commentary.     The  same  principles  are  in- 
volved in  latent  forms,  in  some  other  passages.     In 
M.  Ado  when  Hero  returns  to  life,  as  if  by  a  resur- 
rection, the  friar  who  has  planned  the  entire  incident, 
entreats  the  company  to  suspend  their  amazement 
till  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  and  this  is  to  be  done 
by  making  use  of  seeming  knowledge,  by  which  the 
miracle  is  made  to  appear  familiar. 

Meanwhile,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 

M,  Ado,  V.  iv.  70. 

Those  enigmatical  words  let  wonder  seem  familiar  are 
almost  unintelligible,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  apply 
Baconian  philosophy  to  its  elucidation. 

As  another  instance  I  may  refer  to  Petruchio's 
remonstrance  to  the  bridal  party  (in  the  Tarn.  Sh.) 
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who  were  scandalized  by  his  appearance  as  a  bride- 
groom  in  beggarly  costume :- 

Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  toondrous  monument, 
Some  cornet  or  unusticU  prodigy  t 

Tarn.  Sh.  III.  H.  95. 

A  comet  is  not  one  of  the  monodica  naturce,  but  it  is 
an  unusual  prodigy,  and  therefore  a  suitable  object 
of  wonder.  Shakespeare  often  uses  comets  as  typical 
arguments  of  wonder. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  comment  of  Henry  V. 
on  the  strange,  monstrous  crime  of  Lord  Scroop,  as 
something  unique  and  rare — causeless,  or  certainly- 
inexplicable,  destitute  of  adequate  motive — a  sort  of 
monodicum  scderis,  a  singularity  in  crime,  and  there- 
fore a  fit  occasion  for  wonder. 

'Tis  so  strange 
That  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  and  white,  mine  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  ai  them. 
But  thou,  Against  all  proportio7i,  dld'st  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder. 

ffen.  r.  II.  ii  102. 

The  wonder,  or  admiration,  for  again  the  words  are 
interchanged,  does  not  arise  till  natural  causation  is 
unequal  to  explain  the  process  of  the  crime — ^which 
is  unintelligible,  causeless — ^wrought  by  some  devil 
in  the  criminal  preposterously — a  crime  so  destitute 
of  reason  and  proportion  that  admiration,  which 
usually  does  not  vent  its  inarticulate  "  whoop  "  on 
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such  crimes,  because  they  can  be  rationally  accounted 
for,  finds  an  unexpected  occasion  for  its  cry,  because 
discourse  of  reason  fails. 

On  the  same  principle  wild  Prince  Hal  explains 
his  loose  behaviour — he  is  preparing  a  surprise,  a 
wonder,  for  the  world  : — 

Herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world ; 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holydays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for  come. 
And  nothing  pleases  but  rare  accidents. 

1  ffen,  IV.  1.  ii.  221. 

In  this  passage  the  occasion  for  wonder  is  entirely 
fantastic  and  unreal,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  poet  is  careful  to  define 
the  condition  on  which  the  wonder  rests — no  cause 
but  rarity  can  be  assigned  for  it ;  the  sun  is  not 
wondered  at  till  he  is  for  a  time  withdrawn,  and 
becomes  rare  and  wanted — his  return  then  awakens 
wonder.  Wonder  is  more  natural  to  the  unreflective 
common  folk,  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Shakespeare, 
with  his  aristocratic  sympathies,  thoroughly  despised ; 
and  nothing  pleases  them  which  does  not  fit  into 
their  natural  humour  of  wonder,  i.e.,  rare  accidents  ; 
just  as  Bacon  remarks.  Nihil  enim  mvltis  placet  nisi 
imaginationem  feriat^^ — nothing  pleases  the  multitude 
unless  it  strikes  the  imagination. 

"  Xov,  Org.  I.  77. 
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If,  however,  we  would  see  Bacon's  philosophy  of 
wonder  most  luminously  expressed,  we  shall  find  it 
in  Henry  IV/s  remonstrances  addressed  to  this  same 
wild  young  prmce,  for  making  himself  so  common 
and  so  cheap, — deposing  himself  from  the  majesty 
which  should  always  surround  royalty,  and  so  losing 
the  wonder  or  admiration  which  princes  only  keep 
when  they  are  secluded  from  their  subjects — ^rarely 
seen,  and  when  seen  admired.     Opinion — or  reputa- 
tion— for  princes,  can  only  rest  securely  on  this  basis 
of  wonder. 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 

Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 

And  left  me,  in  reputeless  banishment 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 

By  beiiig  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  tvas  wonder' d  at    .    .    ^ 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 

My  presence,  like  a  robe  porUifical^ 

Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at ;  and  so  my  state. 

Seldom,  hut  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast. 

And  won,  by  rareness  such  solemnity.** 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down.    .    .     . 

.     •    .    Grew  a  companion  to  the  coinmmi  streets. 

Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity  ; 

That,  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 

>*  Compare  the  62nd  Sonnet,  which  is  evidently  dictated  by  Bacon'a 
wonder-philoflophy  : — 

Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  place  J  are, 
Or  captain  jeicels  in  the  carcanet. 
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They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little,  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes 

As,  sick  and  blunted  mth  community, 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes.  - 

1  Hen.  IV.  III.  ii,  39-91. 

It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  paternal  lecture  as  this 
the  philosophy  of  wonder  might  have  been  easily 
dispensed  with.  So  that  its  introduction,  with  such 
care  to  fit  it  to  its  unusual  applications,  shows  what  a 
strong  hold  it  had  on  the  poet's  mind,  how  thoroughly 
it  possessed  his  imagination. 

There  are  one  or  two  verbal  curiosities  in  this 
speech  which  we  may  for  a  moment  glance  at. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  eyes  as  "sick  and  blunted 
with  community^' — a  new  sense  for  the  word  com- 
munity— it  is  evidently  a  variation  oi familiarity^  and 
one  much  needed  where  the  idea  is  so  often  repeated. 
The  use  of  this  word,  as  a  phrase  enlisted  into  the 
service  of  the  Wonder-Philosophy,  may  indicate  the 
larger  import  of  its  collateral  word  in  one  of  the 
Sonnets, — and  heighten  its  interest, — 

But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show 
The  solve  is  this,  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

Son,  69. 

Also — when  we  find  Shakespeare  using  the  striking 
expression — 

"  My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical," — 
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it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Bacon,  in  his  charge 
against  St.  John  (1614)  uses  ahnost  the  same  words: — 
'*  You  take  upon  you  (he  says)  a  pontifical  habit^  and 
couple  your  slander  with  a  curse."    Life  V.  141. 

I  have  illustrated  thus  fully  Bacon's  philosophy  of 
wonder,  and  its  curious  prominence  in  Shakespeare, 
because  I  think  it  more  conclusive,  and  perhaps  more 
instructive,  to  present  one  case  thus  thoroughly,  than 
to  wander  discursively  and  glance  superficiaUy  over 
many  instances.  I  may  now,  however,  bring  forward 
a  few  illustrations  of  Baconian  thought  in  Shake- 
speare which  need  not  be  so  amply  dwelt  upon. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  or  two  of  Bacon's  philosophic 
and  scientific  ideas. 

Bacon  often  dwells  on  the  rival  claims  of  Antiquity 
and  the  Present  time, — the  ceaseless  strife  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  In  the  Essay  of  Innovations^  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning^  in  the  De  AugmentiSy  in 
the  Essay  on  Church  Pacification^  and  elsewhere,  he 
repeats  his  teaching  in  much  the  same  language, 
and  he  generally  requires  the  Latin  in  order  to  point 
his  antithesis,  thus  : — "  It  is  excellently  said  by  the 
prophet,  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte  qucenam 
sit  recta  et  vera^  et  ambulate  in  eis :  so  as,  he  does  not 
say.  State  super  vias  antiques  et  ambulate  in  eis ;  for  it 
is  true  that  with  all  wise  and  moderate  persons 
custom  and  usage  obtainelh  that  reverence,  as  it  is 
sufficient  matter  to  move  them  to  make  a  stand,  and 
discover,  and  take  a  view ;  but  it  is  no  warrant  to 
guide  or  conduct  them  ;  a  just  ground,  I  say,  it  is 
of  deliberation,  but  not  of  direction."  Now  I  do 
not  expect  an  immediate  assent  to  my  contention 
that  this  idea,  and  this  way  of  putting  it,  is  latently 
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present  in  the  very  pregnant  couplet  which  concludes 
the  speech  of  Salisbury  when  expecting  the  death  of 
Melun,  and  the  consequent  end  of  his  rebellion,  with 
the  momentous  changes  that  might  be  expected  to 
follow.     These  are  his  words  : — 

Away,  my  friends  !    New  Flight : 
Aud  happy  nevmess  that  intends  old  right 

John  V.  iv.  60. 

The  word  intend  is  a  very  strong  word  in  Shake- 
speare and  bears  a  peculiar  meaning  different  from 
its  ordinary  usage.  For  the  vernacular  sense  refers 
to  the  future — to  an  intention  yet  to  be  accomplished 
— some  defined  purpose  of  future  action.  Here, 
however,  the  sense  of  the  word  is  almost  reversed ; 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  future,  but  only  to  the 
past — intends  old  right  This  use  of  the  word  is 
more  conformed  to  the  Latin  sense  of  intendo,  than  to 
the  English  word  intend — it  is  such  a  use  of  the 
word  as  might  be  naturally  made  by  a  good  scholar, 
accustomed  to  read,  write,  and  think  in  Latin.  For 
intendo  means  to  direct  or  turn  one's  attention  to 
anything — to  contemplate  or  be  intent  on  a  thing. 
Thus  it  connotes  both  a  mental  pause  and  a  state  of 
reflection — a  mental  arrest  in  which  the  next  step  is 
being  considered.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
felicitous  than  the  introduction  of  this  Latinized  word 
to  express  the  meaning  which  in  Bacon's  essay  is  re- 
presented by  the  combination  of  two  words — State, 
et  Videte — make  a  stand,  and  discover  or  take  a 
direction.  Only  those,  however,  who  have  learnt  by 
long  study  how  much  Baconian  thought  and  language 
is  secreted  in  these  plays  will  be  ready  at  once  to 
connect  this  couplet  with  Bacon's  ideas  on  reform 
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and  change.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the 
connexion  is  established  in  this  and  similar  cases,  the 
words  of  the  poet  gather  fuller  meaning  and  greatly 
augmented  interest. 

Again,  to  give  another  instance  equally  subtle — 
even  more  cryptic,  but  equally  illuminated  by  the 
comparison — in  Bacon's  survey  of  the  Sciences  he 
comes  to  Physiognomy,  which,  he  says,  '*  discovers 
the  dispositions  of  the  mind  by  the  lineaments  of 
the  body."     "  The  lineaments  of  the  body  (he  says) 
disclose  the  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  the  mind 
in  general;    but  the  motions  and  gestures  of  the 
countenance     .     .     .     disclose  the  present  humour 
and  state  of  the  mind  and  will,"  De  Augmentis  IV.  i. 
In  this  he   says,    "  I  note  a  deficience " — i.e,^  the 
science  and  art  of  Physiognomy  scarcely  exists — 
materials  for  it  abound,  but  science  has  not  used 
them.    Now  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Shake- 
speare, in  his  rapid  way,  says  exactly  the  same 
thing: — 

There  is  na  art 
To  find  ths  mind's  construction  in  the  face, 

Macb.  I.  iv.  11. 

Yet  in  many  places  he  recognizes  the  rich  material 
for  this  neglected  art ;  only  here  does  he  register  its 
deficience.    Thus — 

All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their  hands  are. 

Ant.  CI.  II.  vi.  102. 

which  answers  precisely  to  Bacon's  remark  that  **  the 
motions  and  gestures  of  the  countenance  disclose  the 
present  humour  and  state  of  the  mind  and  will." 
Accordingl}^  if  a  criminal  wishes  that  his  counten- 
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ance  may  not  betray  his  guilt,  "  False  face  must  hide 
what  the  false  heart  doth  know,"  Macb.  I.  vii.  82 ;  and 
this  is  more  or  less  possible,  for — 

0,  what  may  man  within  him  hide 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side. 

M.  M,  III.  ii.  285. 

In  the  poem  of  Lucrece  the  art  of  Physiognomy 
is  supposed  to  exist,  and  its  successes  are  most 
graphically  described.  Lucrece  is  gazing  on  a  picture 
of  the  Trojan  War  : — 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  0  what  Art 
Of  Physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 
The  face  of  either  ciphered  cither's  heart, 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told. 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 
Showed  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

iMcrece,  1394. 

I  believe  myself  that  when  Shakespeare,  in  the 
lavish  abundance  of  his  wisdom,  flung  out  the  aphor- 
ism, "  There  is  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  construction 
in  the  face,"  he  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and  in 
tended  that  the  rich  mosaic  of  his  verse  should  con- 
tain materials  of  all  kinds,  contributed  by  science  as 
well  as  fancy.  We  defraud  ourselves  of  much  of  the 
golden  dowery  of  thought  he  has  left  us  when  we 
neglect  these  pearls  and  take  them  for  pebbles.  We 
must  arrest  these  passing  utterances  and  find  what 
wealth  of  philosophy  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  they  contain. 

In  the  next  instance,  however,  the  theory  of  acci- 
dent is  a  less  plausible  account  of  the  presence  of 
Baconian  thought  in  Shakespeare;   because  Bacon 
himself  claims  the  theory  as  original, — an  axiom  not 
VOL.  xvr.  o 
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before  enunciated,  but  rather  implicitly  denied.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  an  idea  that  runs  counter  to  current 
persuasions.  These  are  his  words : — "  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  set  down  the  History  of  the  Arts  as  a 
species  of  Natural  History,  because  an  opinion  has 
been  long  prevalent  that  Art  is  something  different 
from  Nature,  and  things  artificial  from  things  natural 
.  .  .  .  Whereas  men  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be 
surely  persuaded  of  this — that  the  artificial  does  not 
differ  from  the  natural  in  form  or  essence,  but  only  in 
the  eflScient  ...  it  is  nature  which  governs 
everything."  Desctnpt  of  InteL  Globes  Op.  V.  506. 
"  All  I  mean  is  that  Nature,  like  Proteus,  is  forced 
by  Art  to  do  that  which,  without  art,  would  not  be 
done."     lb. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  identity  of  this  philosophy 
with  that  of  the  Winter* s  Tale : — 

"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  over  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  to  art 
That  nature  makes.     .    .    .    This  is  an  art. 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather : — ^but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.     TV,  TcUe,  IV.  iv.  89. 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  Shakespeare  where  this 
axiom  is  enunciated,  and  it  is  all  the  more  significant 
because  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  remarkable 
list  of  flowers  which  is  so  curiously  identical  with  the 
same  list,  similarly  grouped,  and  similarly  classified,  in 
Bacon's  Essay  of  Gardens,  published  in  1625.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  of  late  years,  though  Mr.  Spedding  was  the  first 
to  draw  attention  to  it.  When  he  published  the  col- 
lected works  of  Bacon  in  1870,  their  coincidence,  so  far 
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as  he  knew,  had  never  been  observed.  For,  he  says, 
"The  scene  in  the  Winter's  Tale  where  Perdita 
presents  the  guests  with  flowers  suited  to  their  ages, 
has  some  expressions,  which,  if  this  essay  had  been 
contained  in  the  earlier  edition,  would  have  made  me 
suspect  that  Shakespeare  had  been  reading  it.  As  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  resemblance  has  been  observed, 
I  will  quote  the  passages  to  which  I  allude  in  con- 
nexion with  those  which  remind  me  of  them." 
Spedding  notices  the  resemblance  as  one  that  requires, 
or  invites  explanation,  but  he  has  none  to  offer  him- 
self; the  puzzle  of  it  seems  to  have  baflSed  him.  As 
this  Baconian  garland  is  well  known  I  need  not  now 
reproduce  it. 

One  of  Bacon's  remarks  about  poetry  is  very- 
striking  and  original : — **In  this  part  of  learning  [he 
says]  I  can  report  no  deficience.  For  being  a  plant 
that  cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth  without  a  formal 
seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  more  than 
any  other  kind."     Adv,  IL  iv.  5. 

This  very  original  account  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Poetry  is  exactly  repeated,  with  a  slight  change 
of  metaphor,  in  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens^  where 
the  poet  thus  describes  his  art. 

"  A  thing  slipped  idly  from  me : — 
Our  poesy  is  a  gum  which  oozes 
From  whence  His  nourished.    The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck  ;  one  gevtlejl^inc 
Provokes  itself,  and  like  the  current  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.     Timon,  I.  i  20. 

The  words  "  a  thing  slipped  idly  from  me,"  bring 
up  by  natural  association  that  theory  of  the  birth 
of  poetry  which  the   poet  had   already  formed    in 

0  2 
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his  mind ;  it  is  a  plant  growing  spontaneously  in  a 
luxuriant  soil,  that "  cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth  "; 
it  is  a  gum  which  oozes  from  the  surface  which 
nourishes  it ;  it  is  a  self-ignited  flame  ;  it  is  a  stream 
which  bounds  along  by  an  irresistible  current.  It 
does  not  matter  which  metaphor  we  use — all  express 
the  same  theory ;  though  if  the  analogy  of  a  seedless 
plant  is  the  original  form  of  the  conception,  the  terms 
of  which  the  poet  wishes  to  vary,  it  could  not  be 
more  felicitously  transfigured  than  by  its  metamor- 
phosis into  a  gum  which  oozes  from  the  exuberant  sap 
of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows — springing  really  from 
the  lust  of  the  special  plot  of  earth  which  nourishes  it. 

Bacon  often  asserts  the  principle  that  money  ought 
not  to  be  hoarded,  but  diffused — not  monopolized  by 
a  few,  but  scattered  for  the  enriching  and  advantage 
of  the  many:   like    manur6,  which  is  corrupt  and 
offensive  if  it  is  heaped  up  in  a  mass,  but  a  cause  of 
fertility  and  opulence  if  it  is  spread  over  the  ground. 
In  his  paper  of  advice  concerning  Sutton's  estate,  he 
concludes, — "  Thus  have  I  briefly  delivered  unto  your 
Majesty  my  opinion  touching   the   employment  of 
this  charity,  whereby  that  mass  of  wealth  that  was  in 
the  owner  little  better  than  a  stack  or  heap  of  muck, 
may  be  spread  over  your  kingdom  for  many  fruitful 
purposes."    Life,  IV.  234.    The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  Essay  of  Seditions,  and   in  a  more   homely 
fashion  in  the  Apophthegms :  *'  Mr.  Bettenham  used  to 
say.  That  riches  were  like  muck ;  when  it  lay  upon 
a  heap  it  gave  but  a  stench,  and  ill  odour ;  but  when 
it  was  spread  over  the  ground,  then  it  was  the  cause 
of  much  fruit."    Apoph.  252,  Op.  VH.  160. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  no  editor  of  Coriolanus 
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lias  ever  brought  forward  this  aphorism  to  suggest  a 
more  profound  interpretation  of  a  well-known  passage 
in  that  play  : — 

Our  spoils  he  kicked  at, 
And  look'd  upon  things  precious  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  of  the  world.     Cor.  II.  ii.  128. 

The  annotators  quote  the  Latin  phrase  Vilia  rerum 
to  explain  the  passage,  but  have  no  other  light  to 
throw  on  it.  Now  Coriolanus  was  a  statesman,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  a  larger  view  of 
property  than  that  possessed  by  other  men.  It  is 
true  that  he  may  be  credited  with  only  a  conventional 
and  rather  vulgar  contempt  for  riches,  which  may  be 
very  romantic,  but  is  very  unpractical.  Indifference 
to  wealth  may  be  either  noble  and  disinterested,  or 
careless  and  unreflective,  or  morbid  and  fanatical,  or 
insincere  and  fantastic,  or  far-seeing  and  patriotic. 
By  the  help  of  Bacon's  aphorism  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  che  contempt  of  Coriolanus  for  wealth  was 
that  of  a  patriotic  and  enlightened  statesman,  who 
would  not  enrich  himself  by  the  spoils  of  war,  because 
he  thought  that  wealth  so  concentrated  was  like 
muck  in  a  heap,  giving  out  an  ill  odour.  He  would 
rather  see  it  spread  in  a  fertilizing  way  over  the  state, 
to  be  beneficial  for  many  fruitful  purposes.  In  this 
sense  he  looked  upon  things  precious  as  the  common 
muck  of  the  world — not  like  a  fool  or  a  fanatic,  or  a 
vulgar  hypocrite,  but  rather  like  a  reflective  political 
economist — a  statesman  too  noble  to  yield  to  the 
attractions  of  gain. 

There  are  many  other  scientific  allusions  scattered 
over  the  pages  of  Shakespeare,  which  remind  us  of 
Bacons   theories.     Bacon's   ideas    about  -sleep,   for 
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instance,  are  very  characteristic.     Two  of  them  are 
frequently  enunciated  in  his  writings  :  Ist,  Sleep  is  a 
nourisher — it  feeds  the  body  :  2nd,  Afternoon  sleep  is 
salutary,  especially  for  elderly  or  infirm  persons.     As 
to  the  nourishing  properties  of  sleep  he  says  :    "  As 
exercise  demands  more  nourishment,  so  likewise  sleep 
to  a  certain  extent  supplies  it."     Hist,  of  Life  and 
Death.    Again,  "  Sleep  nourisheth,  or  at  least  pre- 
serveth    bodies   a  long  time  without  nourishment. 
Beasts  that  sleep  in  winter,  as  is  noted  in  wild  bears 
during  their  sleep,  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat 
nothing."     SyL  Syl.  746.     In  another  of  his  natural 
history  notes  (57)  he  says  that  "  Sleep  doth  nourish 
much." 

As  to  the  second  property  of  sleep — its  benefit  in 
the  afternoon  to  old  or  weak  persons — ^he  writes,  "  In 
aged  men  and  weak  bodies,  and  such  as  abound  not 
in  choler,  a  short  sleep  after  dinner  doth  help  to 
nourish.^'  The  two  points,  you  observe,  are  here  com- 
bined. And  again  in  his  ConimentaHus  solutus  {LifCj 
IV.  78),  as  to  sleep  "  immediately  after  dinner,  or  at 
four  of  the  clock,  I  could  never  yet  find  resolution 
and  strength  enough  in  myself  to  inhibit  it." 

These  maxims  both  interpret,  and  augment  the 
meaning  of  several  passages  in  Shakespeare.  For 
instance,  when  he  calls  sleep  "  Nature's  soft  nurse," 
he  means  not  only  a  watcher  or  a  servant,  but  a 
nursing  mother,  with  well  stored  breasts.  And  we 
can  by  this  light  (and  only  by  this)  understand  why 
Macbeth  calls  sleep  *'  great  nature's  second  course ; 
chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast."  These  words  express 
in  Shakespeare's  verse  not  merely  poetic  fancies,  but 
what  Bacon  regarded  as  scientific  facts. 
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As  to  the  second  point  we  remember  how  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet  narrates  to  young  Hamlet  the 
manner  of  his  death : 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 

Ham.  I.  V.  59. 

And,  in  the  Tempest^  Caliban,  plotting  to  murder 
Prospero,  knows  that  his  best  opportunity  will  be 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  taking  his  usual  nap  : — 

'Tis  a  custom  with  him  i'  tlie  afternoon  to  sleep. 

Temp.  HI.  ii  94 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  will  give  illustrations  of 
passages  in  Shakespeare  which  require  Baconian 
light  for  their  full  interpretation,  or  vice  versd, 
passages  in  Bacon  which  Shakespeare  enables  us  to 
understand  better. 

Shakespeare  (as  you  know)  is  often  very  condensed 
—often  almost  enigmatic  in  his  utterances.  He 
wraps  up  his  meaning  in  cryptic  phrases,  holding 
unexplained  allusions,  and  we  must  often  search  out- 
side the  text  in  order  to  find  the  full  import  of  his 
words.  The  commentary  is  sometimes  supplied  by 
Bacon.  Thus,  in  Rich.  //.,  when  Bolingbroke  enters 
the  lists  at  Coventry,  he  gives  courteous  salutation 
to  the  King  and  the  assembled  nobles,  and  last  of  all 
to  his  father,  Gaunt — whom  he  accosts  in  these 
singular  words : — 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet. 

£i€h.  77. 1,  ill.  67. 

The  custom  of  bringing  sweetmeats  on  the  table  as 
the  last  course  of  a  feast  is  doubtless  alluded  to. 
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But  why  should  this  be  spoken  of  as  a  specially 
English  custom  ?  Has  the  speaker  in  his  mind  any 
country  where  a  different  practice  prevails  ?  What 
country  ?  and  what  other  ending  is  observed  in  feasts 
in  this  country?  The  text  supplies  no  answer  to 
these  questions,  but  a  speech  of  Bacon's  does.  Tn  it 
he  is  reported  to  have  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  these  words  :  "  Let  not  this  Parliament 
end  like  a  Dutch  feast,  in  salt  meats,  but  like  an 
English  feast,  in  sweet-meats."  Zi/e,  HI.  215.  Here 
the  missing  terms  of  the  antithesis  are  supplied — the 
Dutch  feast — and  salt  meats.  We  see  then  that  if  the 
poet  had  given  full  expression  to  all  that  was  in  his 
mind,  he  might  have  added  another  line  to  Boling- 
broke's  salutation,  thus — 

Lo !  as  at  English  fecists,  so  1  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet ; 

Not  Uke  Dutch  feasts  that  end  with  salted  meat. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  elucidation  turns  round 
the  other  way.  Bacon  is  cryptic  and  allusive,  Shake- 
speare supplies  the  key  which  unlocks  his  full  mean- 
ing. Thus,  in  Bacon's  letter  of  advice  to  the  Queen, 
written  in  1685 — not  published  till  1651,  or  twenty-five 
years  after  Bacon's  death — a  letter  which  up  to  that 
time  was  therefore  a  private  State  document — ^he  gives 
her  counsel  respecting  the  treatment  of  Papists — that 
they  be  discouraged  and  enfeebled,  but  not  actively 
persecuted,  not  irritated  and  fretted  by  constant 
enforcement  of  oaths  of  loyalty — but  allowed  to  live 
in  peace  so  long  as  they  are  not  openly  or  actively 
hostile.  Still  he  would  not  put  any  power  into  their 
hands — that  would  be  imprudent ;  for,  he  says,  "  To 
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suffer  them  to  be  strong  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  reasonable  concessions,  carries  with 
it  but  a  fair  enamelling  of  a  terrible  danger ^  What 
is  the  "  fair  enamel "  here  referred  to  ?  and  what  is 
the  danger  which  it  hides  ?  The  enamel  is  doubtless 
the  metallic,  shining  skin  of  a  deadly  snake — which 
Shakespeare  often  refers  to  as  an  alluring  but  a 
deadly  attraction.  The  enamel  is  interpreted  by 
these  lines  from  the  Mid.  N.  D.  11,  i.  255  ; — 

And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enameird  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in* 

In  other  passages  the  process  of  allurement  and  its 
"  terrible  danger,"  is  described : — 

I  fear  me  3'^ou  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 

2  Hen.  VI.  III.  i.  343. 
And, 

Or,  as  the  snake,  roU'd  in  a  flowering  bank, 
With  shining,  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child. 
That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent.        Ih.  228. 

The  "  shining  checkered  slough "  is  evidently  a 
variation  of  the  "  fair  enamell'd  skin,"  and  we  can 
now  see  all  the  wealth  of  poetry  lurking,  unexpressed, 
in  Bacon's  words. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
some  of  the  Baconian  thoughts  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Shakespeare.  I  can  only  open  the  question ;  it 
seems  to  me  almost  inexhaustible ;  fresh  illustrations 
are  perpetually  turning  up  when  once  the  quest  is 
commenced — the  more  intimate  the  student  is  wiih 
these  writings,  the  more  will  the  illustrations  multi- 
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ply.     I  might  show  you  how  both  these  writers  used 
the  same  language,   the  same  peculiar  words  and 
phrases,  the  same  metaphors,  the  same  allusions.     I 
might    point  out  many   passages   in    Shakespeare, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry,  which  might  make    an 
appendix  to  Bacon's  Essays,  so  absolutely  similar  are 
they  in   style   and  sentiment."     I  might    produce 
passages   from   Shakespeare  which   deserve    to   be 
incorporated  with  Bacon's  studies  in  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients,   mystical  interpretations    of    ancient 
myths  and  legends,  like  those  which  Bacon  expounds 
with  such  marvellous  affluence  of  imagination   and 
such    inconceivably  profound    wisdom."    I    might 
suggest  additions  to  Bacon's  selection  of  antitheta, 
culled  out  of  Shakespeare — witness  the  remarkable 
collection  of  Antitheta  on  Patience  given  in  Othello 
(I.  iii.  202-219),  in  which  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  stated  in  the  same  aphoristic  forms  that  we  find 
in  the  De  Augmentis.     A  collection  of  Antitheta  on 
Revenge,  quite  in  Bacon's  manner,  will  be  found  in 
Timon^  III.  v,  1-58.   And  a  singularly  Baconian  group 
of  Antitheta  on  Fear  occurs  in  Tro.  Cr.  HI.  ii.  72-81. 
The  habit  of  viewing  the  same  subject  in  contrasted 
lights,  which  is  so  excellently  exemplified  in  Bacon's 
Antitheta,   is   also  highly    characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Why  are  all  these  elucidations  of  and  commen- 
taries on  Shakespeare  so  strangely  neglected? 
They  cannot  remain   so   much  longer — and  I  am 

»  Ex,  gr.,  FalstaflTa  speech  at  the  end  of  Sa  i.  of  Act  V.  of  2  Hen, 
IV, 

"  Ex.  gr,j  Fluellen's  discourse  on  Fortune,  Hen,  V.  III.  vi. ; 
Helena's  on  Cupid,  M,  N,  D.  I.  i.  232-241  ;  Julief  s,  also  on  Cupid,  Rom, 
Jul,  II.  V.  4-8  ;  Thersites  on  Craft,  Tro,  Cr.  II.  iii.  13,  &c. 
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persuaded  that  the  successors  of  the  Clarendon 
and  other  editors  will  enrich  their  notes  with  quite 
invaluable  and  unexpected  illustrations  when  this 
rich  quarry  is  worked.  And  the  more  this  is  done 
the  more  will  Emerson's  judgment  of  Shakespeare  be 
confirmed,  that  whereas  '*  other  writers  were  conceiv- 
ably wise,  he  was  inconceivably  wise."  It  will  also 
be  found  that  it  is  exactly  in  this  respect  that  Shake- 
speare shows  his  affinity  with  the  sage  and  seer, 
who  has  by  a  general  verdict  been  enthroned  as  the 
*'  wisest  of  mankind." 

For  such  enquiries  as  have  occupied  us  this  even- 
ing do  certainly  give  colour  to  a  grave  and  sugges- 
tive suspicion  that  both  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
must  have  studied  in  the  same  schools,  pored  over 
the  same  books — reasoned  and  drawn  conclusions 
and  reflections  in  the  same  way  from  their  common 
studies — and  filled  their  respective  note-books  with 
much  the  same  hints  for  poetic  invention  in  the  one 
case,  and  for  literary  creation  in  the  other. 


EECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  PATEISTIC 

LITERATUEE. 

BY  J.    OFFORD,  JUNIOR,   M.S.B.A.,  M.J.S. 
[Read  March  22Dd,  1893.] 

In   a  former    paper    which  I  had    the    honour  of 
reading  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  I 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  the   numerous 
discoveries  of  hitherto  lost  works  by  classical  authors 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  half  century ; 
confining  my  attention  to  non-Christian  and  chiefly 
pre-Christian  writers.     Gratifying  to  the  student  of 
history  and  culture  as  those  great  acquisitions  have 
been,  they  are  only  a  moiety  of  the  story  of  "  B^ecent 
Recoveries  of  Ancient  Literature  " ;  for  parallel  with 
them  another  great  store  of  new  manuscripts  has  been 
found  and  published,  presenting  to  us  a  new  series  of 
works  of  the  earlier  acceptors  of  Christianity. 

Among  such  a  rich  collection  as  that  which,  in 
now  confining  our  remarks  to  Patristic  Literature,  we 
have  to  direct  attention,  it  is  difiicult  to  decide  upon 
which  author  to  select  for  the  honour  of  first  being 
passed  in  review.  But  a  worthy  claimant  may  be 
found  in  a  work  whose  publication  was  hailed  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  lately  found  Politics  of 
Aristotle,  namely,  the  famous  Philosophumena  of  Hip- 
polytus. 

This  precious  manuscript  was  brought  to  light  by 
M.  Minas,  the  same  traveller  to  whom  we  owe  the 
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recovery  of  the  fables  of  Babrius,  who  also  found  it 
in  a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos. 

It  was  edited  by  M.  Miller,  and  published  in 
1851,  at  the  expense  of  Oxford  University.  At  that 
time  M.  Miller  considered  it  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  fertile  pen  of  Origen,  but  its  true  author  was 
speedily  assigned  to  it.  Probably  no  newly  edited 
work  has  given  rise  to  more  controversy  than  this 
Philosophumenaj  nor  have  more  celebrated  combatants 
engaged  in  any  previous  literary  strife,  for  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Bunsen,  Wordsworth,  and 
DoUinger. 

The  Philosophumena  is  not  the  only  work  of  Hippo- 
lytus  which  has  been  regained  among  the  Monas- 
teries of  the  Levant,  for  quite  recently  Dr.  Besikios 
Georgiades  came  upon  a  manuscript  in  the  Theolo- 
gical College  of  the  Island  of  Chalce,  much  damaged, 
but  still  sufficiently  legible  to  show  him  that  it  con- 
tained first  a  mutilated  Psalter,  and  secondly,  the  latter 
half  of  the  long  lost  Commentary  of  Hippoly  tus  upon 
Daniel. 

This  Commentary  was  mentioned,  among  others,  by 
Jerome,  Photius,  and  Suidas,  and  pieces  of  it  had  been 
preserved  in  other  authors.  An  extract  concerning 
the  desolation  of  the  Temple  was  inserted  by  Hugo 
Boughton  in  his  work  upon  Daniel  in  1597.  Com- 
besis  in  1670  edited  other  fragments,  Bandini  in  1760 
published  others,  and  in  1770  a  manuscript  was 
noticed  in  the  Chigi  Library  at  Eome  giving  a  long 
excerpt  from  the  Commentary.     Cardinal  Mai,  among 

» Wordsworth,  St.  Hippoliftus.  Bansen,  Hippolytus  and  His  Age, 
DoUinger,  Hippolytu*  und  KcUUstus :  oder  die  RUraische  Kircki  in  der 
ertten  H(Ufte  des  dritten  JahrhunderiSj  1853. 
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the  numerous  texts  he  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  Vatican  palimpsests,  furnished  further  fragments. 

The  information  to  be  gained  as  to  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  from  these  various  sources,  supplemented 
by  other  long  extracts  from  Syriac  manuscripts,  referr- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  was  carefully  summed  up 
by  Lagarde^  and  Bardenhewer.^ 

The  manuscript  at  Chalcis  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Commentary,  that  occupied  with 
the  final  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  to  which,  fortunately, 
few  of  the  previously  known  extracts  belong.     Dr. 
Georgiades  has  carefully  collated  it  with    all  the 
manuscripts  known  which  could  elucidate  the  text, 
and  tells  us  from  his  investigations  that  this  Com- 
mentary  was    divided    into  four  books ;    the   first 
occupied  with  the  story  of  Susanna ;  the  second  the 
song  of  the  three  children  and  the  story  of  Bal  and 
the  Dragon ;  the  third  with  comments  upon  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth,  now  found  by 
him  upon  the  last  six. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  found  by  Dr.  Georgiades  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes 
comparing  it  with  the  portions  given  by  Lagarde 
and  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  also  written  a  valuable 
article   upon   it    in    Hermathena,   showing   the  im- 

*  Analecta  Syriaca.    Hippolyti  Romani  Quce  Feruntur  Omnia  ChrcBU, 

*  Des  heiligtni  Hippolytws  von  Rom  Comm^ntar  zum  BitcKe  DomA. 
Also  Das  neu  entdeckte  vierte  Buck  des  Daniel- KommerUars  von  Hip- 
polytus. Von  Lie.  Dr.  Ed  ward  B  ratke.  A  lao,  £in  A  rahisches  Bmc/tstUck 
a  'IS  Hi-ppdyt's  Schrift  neher  den  A  ntichrist.  In  Zeits,  fur  ^yiss,  Theologie, 
vol.  06.     By  Dr.  Bratko. 
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portant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Hippolytus,  who  is  proved  to  have 
assigned  the  Passion  to  the  year  29^  and  also 
deciding  finally  that  Hippolytus  is  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Generationis. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Phihsophumena  of  Hippolytus  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  patristic  literature  among  the  Greek 
Libraries  of  the  Levant,  occurred  the  obtaining  by  the 
British  Museum  of  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
and  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  Syriac  from  the 
monasteries  in  the  Nitrian  desert  of  Egypt.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  this  wonderful  series  of 
documents  has  so  often  been  told  that  it  needs  no 
repetition,  excepting  to  enumerate  the  most  valuable 
texts  that  were  edited  from  th^se  treasures  chiefly  by 
English  scholars. 

So  numerous  are  the  copies  in  Syriac  of  works  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  which  we  already  possessed  in 
Greek,  that  no  edition  of  the  Greek  texts  can  now 
be  considered  adequate  without  due  reference  to  the 
Syriac  versions,  but  more  important  still  we  have  in 
these  Syriac  texts  copies  of  works  which  are  known 
from  them  only. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Eusebius' 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  of  which  only  a 
short  recension  had  previously  been  known.  The  new 
and  complete  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr.Cureton, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  Church  History. 
The  manuscript  he  used  was  actually  written  about 
seventy  years  subsequent  to  Eusebius'  decease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  other 
sources,  but  an  original   work,  as  also   is   another 
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treatise  by  Eusebius  on  the  same  subject  entitled. 
The  Encomium  of  the  Martyrs^  which  is  the  natural 
complement  of  the  first  work. 

In  the  same  manuscript  as  the  History  of  the 
Martyrs  was  a  third  book  by  Eusebius  which  was 
new  to  scholars,  the  Theophania,  or  Divine  Mani- 
festation of  Our  Lord.  This  was  edited  by  Dr.  Lee, 
and  is  another  work  of  value,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  the  History^  because  much  of  its  contents  are 
repetitions  of  writings  of  Eusebius  preserved  in  his 
other  works. 

Eusebius  was,  however,  only  one   among    many 
authors  whose  writings  have  been  recovered  in  these 
Syriac  versions.     Of  these  various  works  the  Festcd 
Letters  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  are  a  notable 
specimen.*    They  are  about  forty-five  in  number,  and 
relate  to  the  notification  by  the  Alexandrian  Bishop 
of  the  correct  day  for  commencing  the  Lenten  fast. 
Their  date  is  approximately  from  326-370.  The  letters 
vary  considerably  in  length,  some  of  them  containing 
passages  of  exhortation  and  references  to  matters  of 
doctrine  as  well  as  information  concerning  changes 
in  the  occupants  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  benefices 
subject  to  the  Patriarchate   of  Alexandria;   whilst 
others  are  short,  and  contain  little  more  than  the 
Paschal  notification. 

We  owe  to  these  Syriac  manuscripts  the  recovery 
of  an  Apology  for  Christianity  first  published  by 
Cureton  in  his  Spicilegium  Syriacum^  and  subse- 
quently by  Eenan  and  Otto,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  Melito  of  Sardis.     It  does  not,  however,  contain 

*  The  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius,    Edited  by  William  Curetoa. 
London,  1848. 
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any  of  the  passages  which  Eusebius  preserves  to  us 
as  extracts  from  Melito's  Apology,  and  therefore  as 
this  Syriac  Apology  appears  to  be  complete  it  must 
either  be  another  Apology  by  Melito  or  another 
author's  production.  There  are  moreover  internal 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  it  is  a  work  of  Melito's, 
such  as  the  absence  of  allusion  to  worships  peculiarly 
favoured  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  lived.* 

Another  very  interesting  Syriac  work  is  the  treatise, 
probably  by  a  follower  of  Bardesanes,  on  lite  Laws 
of  Countries.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  1855. 

For  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Syriac  manuscripts 
among  others  give  the  History  of  Zacharius  Rhetor, 
which  treats  of  the  period  from  Constantine  to  the 
twentieth  of  Justinian.  The  whole  work,  in  twelve 
books,  is  in  the  Syriac  recensions,  and  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Land  in  his  Anecdota  Syriaca,  who  also  published 
a  life  of  John  of  Ephes   %  by  John  of  Tela. 

Another  historical  work  is  that  of  John  of  Ephesus. 
It  describes  events  for  about  fourteen  years,  being 
chiefly  those  of  Justin  and  Maurice  from  571  to  585.  It 
is  in  six  books,  and  was  translated  by  Dr.  Payne  Smith. 

Another  work  by  John  of  Ephesus,  his  Lives  of 
Eastern  Saints,  is  given  by  Dr.  Land  in  his  Anecdota 
Syriaca? 

An  addition,  consisting  of  the  hitherto  wanting 
fourth  book,  was  made  from  these  Syriac  texts  to 

»  MdUo  von  Sardea.    C.  Thomas,  Osnabruck,  1893. 

•  A  moet  voluminous  Syriac  writer  is  Isaac  of  Antioch,  whose  works 
have  been  partially  published  by  Dr.  Bickell  in  his  S.  Isaace  Antiochmii 
opera  omnia.  Tt.  I  and  II.  CiisSfie,  1873-77.  Zacharias  Rhetor ,  das 
Leben  des  tSeuerus  von  Antiochien  axis  Sifrucher  Uebersetzung.  J. 
Spanuth.     Kiel,  1893. 

VOL.    XVI.  i* 
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the  work  of  Titus  of  Bostra  against  the  Manicheens ; 
it  was  edited  by  Lagarde  together  with  the  first  three 
books  for  which  hitherto  scholars  had  had  to  depend 
upon  a  single  manuscript.^ 

The  new  manuscripts  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 
which  have  added  to  our  stores  of  that  author,  the 
Syriac  text  of  his  letters  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
Romans,  and  to  Polycarp,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
property  find  a  position  among  literary  remains 
enumerated  here,  because  they  have  led  not  to  an 
augmentation  but  to  a  reduction  in  what  was  hitherto 
by  some  considered  as  Ignatian  literature. 

Their  publication,  however,  by  Dr.  Cureton  led  to 
such  a  remarkable  renewal  of  the  Ignatian    con- 
troversy which  was  subsequently  waged  once  more 
for    nearly   forty  years,  until   the  dispute  maj  be 
considered  as  definitely  decided  by  Dr.  Lightfoots 
great  work  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  seven 
epistles  found  by  Usher,  Vossius  and  Euinart  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  some  allusion  to  the  subject 
is  permissible. 

Probably  the  earliest  in  point  of  composition  of  all 
the  Syriac  documents  is  that  known  as  The  Homilies 
of  Aphraates  the  Persian  Sage ;  indeed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Clement  they  are  the  earliest  in 
existence.  They  number  twenty-three,  and  are 
devoted  to  every  subject  of  the  Christian  life. 
Though  new  in  the  Syriac  they  were  found  to  be 
practically  identical  with  an  Armenian  work  pub- 
lished at  Eome  in  the  last  century  under  the  title 

'  A  summary  of  many  discoveries  of  Patristic  writers  is  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  G.  V.  Lechler's  Urkundcnfufide  zwr  Geschtchte  des  ChrUtlkhen 

Alterthums.     Leipsic,  1886. 
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of  The  Homilies  of  St.  James  of  Nisibis.  The 
Armenian  manuscript  was  corrupt,  and  contained 
many  obscurities  now  cleared  away  by  the  Syriac. 
The  extreme  value  of  the  work  as  the  earliest  ex- 
ponent of  Syrian  Christian  doctrines,  and,  from  a 
literary  standpoint,  as  the  earliest  extant  Syriac  com- 
position, is  apparent.^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  theological 
controversy,  but  it  is  well  to  mention  that  several 
contentions  of  the  Eoman  editor,  Antonelli,  founded 
upon  the  defective  Armenian  version,  have  been  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  Syriac  original.  The  date 
of  the  delivery  of  the  discourses  is  from  337  to  345. 

For  the  purposes  of  historical  information  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  derived  from  the  mass  of 
Syriac  literature  made  available  during  recent  years 
is  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Stylite.  Some  slight 
knowledge  of  its  contents  was  previously  obtainable 
from  a  short  Latin  abstract  printed  by  Assemani  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  Its  importance  was  first 
duly  appreciated  in  1876,  when  the  Abbd  Martin, 
published  the  original  Syriac  with  a  French  trans- 
lation. The  manuscript,  however,  was  a  palimpsest 
and  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  therefore  it  is 
most  fortunate  that  the  late  Professor  W.  Wright  was 
induced  to  publish  a  much  improved  edition  in  1883.® 
The  date  of  Joshua's  work  is  507,  and  it  gives  a  most 
excellent  account  from  personal  observation  of  the 

•  7%«  HomUiex  of  A^eUktaates  the  Persian  Sage,   Edited  from  the  Syriac 
'""'^nscripts  of  the  ' '  centuries  in  the  British  Museum,  with 

Hah  trauE  '^ht.     London,  1868.     Aphraates  des 

%  Weue  '  Syrischen  iiebersetzt  nnd  erlduterU 

Bei-t.  Aphraatis,     Forget,  1882. 

he  aS  nnd  note$.     By  W.  Wright. 
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Eomano-Persian  war  of  502  to  506.  The  descrip- 
tions are  extremely  graphic  of  the  miseries  suffered 
by  the  population  during  these  camp^ugns^  and  the 
terrible  records  of  the  cruel  exactions  and  outrages 
of  the  Gothic  mercenaries  are  very  instructive. 

Up  to  the  year  1859,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was 
extant  in  only  an  imperfect  form,  the  first  four 
chapters  being  missing  in  the  Greek  version  and  only 
to  be  read  in  the  Latin  translation.  These  four 
chapters  contained  an  important  quotation  from 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  it  was  of  interest  to  know 
whether  it  was  an  interpolation  by  the  Latin  trans- 
lator or  formed  part  of  the  original  Greek  text.^®  In 
that  year,  however,  Tischeudorf  brought  to  light  a 
Greek  copy  of  the  whole  Epistle  at  the  convent  at 
Mount  Sinai.  Since  then  another  complete  version  of 
the  Greek  has  been  found  by  Bryennios  in  a  Con- 
stantinople manuscript,  both  these  containing  the 
citation  from  St.  Matthew  which  was  in  dispute. 

Another  relic  of  great  theological  value  was  dis- 
interred in  1853,  being  a  manuscript  containing  a 
complete  recension  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  in 
Greek,  thus  filling  up  the  gap  of  eleven  and  a  half 
chapters  of  the  nineteenth  homily  and  the  whole  of 
the  twentieth  that  hitherto  existed.  This  treasure 
was  edited  by  Dressel  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Ottobonian  Library  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  celebrated 
because  it  proves  the  quotation  of  the  fourth  gospel 
by  the  writer  of  the  Homilies. 

Li  1875  a  still  more  important  work  of  Clement, 

'•  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Einleiiuvg  in  das  Neue  TestameiUy  p.  38,  saya : 
'*  Dass  ein  Evangeliuni,  sei  es  nun  das  Matthaus  selbst  oder  ein  dem- 
selben  verwandtes,  schon  gottesdienstlich  gebraucht,  alB  heilige  Schrift 
angegebeu  war." 
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the  Epistles,  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  same 
Bryennios,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  copy  of  Barnabas  and  other 
patristic  texts  to  be  hereinafter  mentioned.  As  this 
is  a  work  emanating  from  the  first  century,  the 
interest  aroused  by  this  discovery  was  immense. 
These  epistles  had  been  in  existence  previously,  but 
only  in  a  mutilated  form,  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
Corinthian  epistle  missing  and  about  half  of  the 
second  epistle  or  sermon  being  also  wanting.  Not 
only  does  the  Bryennios  Cons  tan  tinopoli  tan  manu- 
script fill  up  the  lacuna,  but  it  is  evidently  an  inde- 
pendent text  from  the  other,  or  Alexandrian,  upon 
which  scholars  had  to  rest  previously,  and  thus 
explains  several  difficulties  which  had  been  insoluble 
in  the  earlier  known  version.  The  Bryennios  codex 
is,  however,  of  rather  late  date,  being  inscribed  a.d. 
1056,  and  is  considered  by  experts  as  less  reliable 
than  the  Alexandrian,  These  two  consequently  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  present  a  really  good  text  of 
these  Epistles.  The  requisite  document  has  since 
been  supplied  by  a  Syriac  version  that  may  be  found 
in  a  Syriac  New  Testament  acquired  not  many  years 
since  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  epistles 
are  there  inserted  as  if  canonical  between  those  of 
Bomans  and  Jude,  and  it  is  upon  these  three  manu- 
scripts that  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  founded  his 
edition  of  Clement. ^^ 

The  same  manuscript  which  preserved  the  precious 

"  dementis  Romani  qua  dicuntur  Epistdce,  Recensuenint  et  illua- 
traverunt  Oscar  de  Gebhardt :  A.  Hamack.  LipsisB,  1876.  St, 
Clement  of  Rome,  An  appendix  containing  the  newly  recovered  portions 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  translation.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  2  vols. 
1890.     dementis  Romani  Epistolce,     Iterum  edidit  Ad.  Hilgenfeld. 
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text  of  Clement  also  enshrined  a  still  more  priceless 
treasure — the  Didache.  This  codex  belongs  to  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople 
and  as  it  and  its  library  are  aflUiated  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Jerusalem,  has  been  named  by  Bryennios 
the  Jerusalem  Codex. 

As  in  other  cases  the  library  had  been  examined  at 
least  three  times  by  European  scholars  in  search  of 
new  texts,  and  yet  the  contents  of  this  manuscript 
overlooked.  It  presents  us  in  addition  to  the 
epistles  of  Clement  with  the  spurious  letter  of  Mary 
of  Castabola  to  Ignatius,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Old  Testament  books,  twelve  so-called  Ignatian 
epistles,  and  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^  or, 
to  give  the  treatise  the  title  assigned  to  it  in  the 
manuscript,  The  Teaching  of  the  Lord,  through  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  to  the  Nations. 

It  is  not  a  manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  being 
dated  1056 ;  the  scribe  tells  us  he  was  a  "notary  and 
sinner,"  named  Leo,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of 
him.  This  treatise,  the  Didache,  is  one  to  which  the 
patristic  writers  repeatedly  referred,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  longer  works. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  who  first  quoted  it,  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  both  the  authors  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas  did  so, 
but  certainly  Clement  of  Alexandria  does  so,  then 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  many  others.^^ 

Lipsise,  1876.  A  Latin  yersion  of  the  Corinthian  epistle,  of  very  earlj 
date,  has  been  edited  recently  in  the  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  by 
C^rmanus  Morin,  thus  providiog  further  important  matei'ial  for 
correction  of  the  text.     See  Dr.  Sanday  in  Ouardtatiy  March,  1894. 

"  The  Oldest  Church  Manual^caUed  the  Teaching  of  the  Ttcelve  ApoetUs, 
By  Philip  Schaff.  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark.  La  Doctrine  dee  Douze 
Apdtres  et  see  Enseignments,    E.  Jacquier.     Lyons,  1892. 
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It  is  incorporated  into  and  indeed  was  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  cognate  works, 
and  the  importance  of  our  possessing  the  original  docu- 
ment subsequently  so  often  amplified  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  its  recovery  will  be  one  of  the 
literary  memorabilia  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  enter  into  only  a  few  of  the  interesting  questions 
to  which  a  perusal  of  this  text  gives  rise  would 
be  impossible  here.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
produced  a  literature  of  its  own  from  the  whole 
world  of  scholars,  America"  having  produced  the 
facsimile  reproduction  and  Armenia  the  editio 
princeps.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  it 
appears  to  consist  of  two  documents,  or  to  be  divided 
intentionally  into  two  treatises,  the  first  being  The 
Two  Ways  and  the  second  A  Method  of  Divine  Service^ 
and  that  the  text  ''  do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst 
they  should  unto  you"  is  given  negatively  as  by 
Irenaeus  and  Theophilus ;  the  words,  "  the  kingdom," 
are  omitted  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  they  were  from 
the  Sahidic  version,  and  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
that  at  the  Eucharist,  as  in  Luke,  the  cup  precedes 
the  bread. 

No  incident  connected  with  the  numerous  fortunes 
of  ancient  literary  documents  is  more  singular  than 
the  detection  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Ulphilas,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Goths,  upon  a  codex  in  Paris. 

This  life  was  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
ecclesiastic,  Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Dorostorus,  or 
Silistria.  The  manuscript  in  which  the  biography 
was  deciphered  is  one  of  331  pages  and  is  occu- 

"  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,    Edited  by  J.  Rendell  Harria. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
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the  numerous  texts  he  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  Vatican  palimpsests,  furnished  further  fragments. 

The  information  to  be  gained  as  to  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  from  these  various  sources,  supplemented 
by  other  long  extracts  from  Syriac  manuscripts,  referr- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  was  carefully  summed  up 
by  Lagarde^  and  Bardenhewer.^ 

The  manuscript  at  Chalcis  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Commentary,  that  occupied  with 
the  final  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  to  which,  fortunately, 
few  of  the  previously  known  extracts  belong.  Dr. 
Georgiades  has  carefully  collated  it  with  all  the 
manuscripts  known  which  could  elucidate  the  text, 
and  tells  us  from  his  investigations  that  this  Com- 
mentary was  divided  into  four  books;  the  first 
occupied  with  the  story  of  Susanna ;  the  second  the 
song  of  the  three  children  and  the  story  of  Bal  and 
the  Dragon ;  the  third  with  comments  upon  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth,  now  found  by 
him  upon  the  last  six. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  found  by  Dr.  Georgiades  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes 
comparing  it  with  the  portions  given  by  Lagarde 
and  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  also  written  a  valuable 
article   upon  it    in    ffermathena,   showing   the   im- 

«  Analecta  Syriaca,  Hippolyti  Romam  Quce  Femntur  Omnia  Greece, 
■  Des  heiligen  Hippolytus  von  Rom  Comm^ntar  sum  B^iche  Da%%d, 
Also  Das  neu  entdeckte  vierte  Buck  des  Daniel- Kommentars  von  Hip- 
polytvs.  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Eci  ward  Bratke.  A  Iso,  Bin  Arabischea  BrudiHUck 
«'«  Hippolift's  Schrift  neherden  Antichrist,  In  Zeits.fiir  Wiss.  Theologie, 
vol.  66.     By  Dr.  Bratke. 
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portant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Hippolytus,  who  is  proved  to  have 
assigned  the  Passion  to  the  year  29,  and  also 
deciding  finally  that  Hippolytus  is  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Generaiionis. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the 
PhUosophumena  of  Hippolytus  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  patristic  literature  among  the  Greek 
Libraries  of  the  Levant,  occurred  the  obtaining  by  the 
British  Museum  of  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
and  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  Syriac  from  the 
monasteries  in  the  Nitrian  desert  of  Egypt.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  this  wonderful  series  of 
documents  has  so  often  been  told  that  it  needs  no 
repetition,  excepting  to  enumerate  the  most  valuable 
texts  that  were  edited  from  th^se  treasures  chiefly  by 
English  scholars. 

So  numerous  are  the  copies  in  Syriac  of  works  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  which  we  already  possessed  in 
Greek,  that  no  edition  of  the  Greek  texts  can  now 
be  considered  adequate  without  due  reference  to  the 
Syriac  versions,  but  more  important  stiU  we  have  in 
these  Syriac  texts  copies  of  works  which  are  known 
from  them  only. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Eusebius' 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine ^  of  which  only  a 
short  recension  had  previously  been  known.  The  new 
and  complete  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr.Cureton, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  Church  History. 
The  manuscript  he  used  was  actually  written  about 
seventy  years  subsequent  to  Eusebius'  decease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  other 
sources,  but  an  original  work,  as  also  is   another 
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the  numerous  texts  he  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  Vatican  palimpsests,  furnished  further  fragments. 

The  information  to  be  gained  as  to  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  from  these  various  sources,  supplemented 
by  other  long  extracts  from  Syriac  manuscripts,  referr- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  was  carefully  summed  up 
by  Lagarde^  and  Bardenhewer.* 

The  manuscript  at  Chalcis  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Commentary,  that  occupied  with 
the  final  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  to  which,  fortunately, 
few  of  the  previously  known  extracts  belong.  Dr. 
Georgiades  has  carefully  collated  it  with  all  the 
manuscripts  known  which  could  elucidate  the  text, 
and  tells  us  from  his  investigations  that  this  C!om- 
mentary  was  divided  into  four  books;  the  first 
occupied  with  th6  story  of  Susanna ;  the  second  the 
song  of  the  three  children  and  the  story  of  Bal  and 
the  Dragon ;  the  third  with  comments  upon  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth,  now  found  by 
him  upon  the  last  six. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  found  by  Dr.  Georgiades  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  the  Kev.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes 
comparing  it  with  the  portions  given  by  Lagarde 
and  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  also  written  a  valuable 
article   upon  it    in    Hermathenaj   showing   the   im- 

*  Ancdecta  St/riaca,    Hippolyti  Romani  Qucs  Feruntur  Omnia  Groece. 

*  Des  heiligen  Hippolytus  von  Rom  Commentar  zum  Biiche  Daniel. 
Also  Das  neu  entdeckte  vierte  Buck  des  Daniel- Kommentars  von  Hip- 
polf/tus.  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Edward  Bratke.  A Iso,  £in  Arabisckes  BrucltMck 
a  'IS  Hippoli/t^s  Schrift  neher  den  A  ntit^hrisL  In  Zeits.  fUr  Wiss.  Theologie, 
vol.  66.     Bv  Dr.  Bratke. 
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portant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Hippolytus,  who  is  proved  to  have 
assigned  the  Passion  to  the  year  29,  and  also 
deciding  finally  that  Hippolytus  is  the  author  of  the 
Liher  Generationis. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  patristic  literature  among  the  Greek 
Libraries  of  the  Levant,  occurred  the  obtaining  by  the 
British  Museum  of  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
and  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  Syriac  from  the 
monasteries  in  the  Nitrian  desert  of  Egypt.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  this  wonderful  series  of 
documents  has  so  often  been  told  that  it  needs  no 
repetition,  excepting  to  enumerate  the  most  valuable 
texts  that  were  edited  from  th^se  treasures  chiefly  by 
English  scholars. 

So  numerous  are  the  copies  in  Syriac  of  works  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  which  we  already  possessed  in 
Greek,  that  no  edition  of  the  Greek  texts  can  now 
be  considered  adequate  without  due  reference  to  the 
Syriac  versions,  but  more  important  still  we  have  in 
these  Syriac  texts  copies  of  works  which  are  known 
from  them  only. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Eusebius* 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  of  which  only  a 
short  recension  had  previously  been  known.  The  new 
and  complete  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr.Cureton, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  Church  History. 
The  manuscript  he  used  was  actually  written  about 
seventy  years  subsequent  to  Eusebius'  decease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  other 
sources,  but  an  original   work,  as  also   is   another 
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the  numerous  texts  he  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  Vatican  palimpsests,  furnished  further  fragmeats. 

The  information  to  be  gained  as  to  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  from  these  various  sources,  supplemented 
by  other  long  extracts  from  Syriac  manuscripts,  referr- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  was  carefully  summed  up 
by  Lagarde^  and  Bardenhewer.^ 

The  manuscript  at  Chalois  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Commentary,  that  occupied  with 
the  final  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  to  which,  fortunately, 
few  of  the  previously  known  extracts  belong.  Dr. 
Georgiades  has  carefuUy  collated  it  with  all  the 
manuscripts  known  which  could  elucidate  the  text, 
and  tells  us  from  his  investigations  that  this  CJom- 
mentary  was  divided  into  four  books;  the  first 
occupied  with  the  story  of  Susanna ;  the  second  the 
song  of  the  three  children  and  the  story  of  Bal  and 
the  Dragon ;  the  third  with  comments  upon  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth,  now  found  by 
him  upon  the  last  six. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  found  by  Dr.  Georgiades  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes 
comparing  it  with  the  portions  given  by  Lagarde 
and  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  also  written  a  valuable 
article   upon  it    in    Hermathenaj   showing   the   im- 

«  Ancdecta  Syriaca.    Hippolyti  Romani  Quce  Feruntur  Omnia  Greece. 

'  Des  heiliyen  Hippolytus  von  Rom  Commentar  zum  Btiche  Danid, 
Also  Dcu  nexi  entdeckte  vierte  Buck  des  Daniel- Kommentars  von  Hip- 
polyttLs.  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Ed  ward  Bratke.  A  Iso,  Ein  A  rabisches  BrudkMtUck 
a '18  Hippolytus  Schrift  tieber  den  Antichrist,  In  Zeit8,fiir  Wiss,  Theologie^ 
vul.  66.     By  Dr.  Bnitke. 
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portant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Hippolytus,  who  is  proved  to  have 
assigned  the  Passion  to  the  year  29,  and  also 
deciding  finally  that  Hippolytus  is  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Generationis. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Fhilosophumena  of  Hippolytus  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  patristic  literature  among  the  Greek 
Libraries  of  the  Levant,  occurred  the  obtaining  by  the 
British  Museum  of  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
and  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  Syriac  from  the 
monasteries  in  the  Nitrian  desert  of  Egypt.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  this  wonderful  series  of 
documents  has  so  often  been  told  that  it  needs  no 
repetition,  excepting  to  enumerate  the  most  valuable 
texts  that  were  edited  from  th^se  treasures  chiefly  by 
English  scholars. 

So  numerous  are  the  copies  in  Syriac  of  works  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  which  we  already  possessed  in 
Greek,  that  no  edition  of  the  Greek  texts  can  now 
be  considered  adequate  without  due  reference  to  the 
Syriac  versions,  but  more  important  still  we  have  in 
these  Syriac  texts  copies  of  works  which  are  known 
from  them  only. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Eusebius' 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  of  which  only  a 
short  recension  had  previously  been  known.  The  new 
and  complete  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr.Cureton, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  Church  History. 
The  manuscript  he  used  was  actually  written  about 
seventy  years  subsequent  to  Eusebius'  decease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  other 
sources,  but  an  original   work,  as  also   is   another 
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the  numerous  texts  he  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  Vatican  palimpsests,  furnished  further  fragments. 

The  information  to  be  gained  as  to  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  from  these  various  sources,  supplemented 
by  other  long  extracts  from  Syriac  manuscripts,  referr- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  was  carefully  summed  up 
by  Lagarde*  and  Bardenhewer.^ 

The  manuscript  at  Chalcis  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Commentary,  that  occupied  with 
the  final  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  to  which,  fortunately, 
few  of  the  previously  known  extracts  belong.  Dr. 
Georgiades  has  carefully  collated  it  with  all  the 
manuscripts  known  which  could  elucidate  the  text, 
and  tells  us  from  his  investigations  that  this  Com- 
mentary was  divided  into  four  books;  the  first 
occupied  with  the  story  of  Susanna ;  the  second  the 
song  of  the  three  children  and  the  story  of  Bal  and 
the  Dragon ;  the  third  with  comments  upon  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth,  now  found  by 
him  upon  the  last  six. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  found  by  Dr.  Georgiades  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes 
comparing  it  with  the  portions  given  by  Lagarde 
and  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  also  written  a  valuable 
article   upon  it    in    Hermathena,   showing   the  im- 

*  Ancdecta  S^riaca,  Hippolyti  Romani  Quce  Feruntur  Omnia  Orasce, 
>  Des  keiligen  Hippolytm  vot%  Rom  Commentar  zum  Bttche  Danid, 
Also  Das  fieu  eiitd'eckte  vierte  Buck  des  Daniel- KommerUars  von  Hip- 
polytus.  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Edward  Bratke.  A  Iso,  Ein  A rabisches  Bruclistiick 
a  'IS  Hippoliffs  Schrift  neher  den  A  ntit^hrist  In  Zeits,  fur  Wiss,  Tkeologie^ 
vol.  66.     By  Dr.  Bratke. 
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portant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Hippolytus,  who  is  proved  to  have 
assigned  the  Passion  to  the  year  29,  and  also 
deciding  finally  that  Hippolytus  is  the  author  of  the 
Liher  Generationis. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  patristic  literature  among  the  Greek 
Libraries  of  the  Levant,  occurred  the  obtaining  by  the 
British  Museum  of  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
and  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  Syriac  from  the 
monasteries  in  the  Nitrian  desert  of  Egypt.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  this  wonderful  series  of 
documents  has  so  often  been  told  that  it  needs  no 
repetition,  excepting  to  enumerate  the  most  valuable 
texts  that  were  edited  from  th^se  treasures  chiefly  by 
English  scholars. 

So  numerous  are  the  copies  in  Syriac  of  works  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  which  we  already  possessed  in 
Greek,  that  no  edition  of  the  Greek  texts  can  now 
be  considered  adequate  without  due  reference  to  the 
Syriac  versions,  but  more  important  still  we  have  in 
these  Syriac  texts  copies  of  works  which  are  known 
from  them  only. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Eusebius' 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  of  which  only  a 
short  recension  had  previously  been  known.  The  new 
and  complete  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr.Cureton, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  Church  History. 
The  manuscript  he  used  was  actually  written  about 
seventy  years  subsequent  to  Eusebius'  decease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  other 
sources,  but  an  original   work,  as  also  is   another 
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the  numerous  texts  he  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  Vatican  palimpsests,  furnished  further  fragments. 

The  information  to  be  gained  as  to  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus  from  these  various  sources,  supplemented 
by  other  long  extracts  from  Syriac  manuscripts,  referr- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  was  carefully  summed  up 
by  Lagarde^  and  Bardenhewer.^ 

The  manuscript  at  Chalcis  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Commentary,  that  occupied  with 
the  final  six  chapters  of  Daniel,  to  which,  fortunately, 
few  of  the  previously  known  extracts  belong.  Dr. 
Georgiades  has  carefully  collated  it  with  all  the 
manuscripts  known  which  could  elucidate  the  text, 
and  tells  us  from  his  investigations  that  this  C5om- 
mentary  was  divided  into  four  books;  the  first 
occupied  with  th6  story  of  Susanna ;  the  second  the 
song  of  the  three  children  and  the  story  of  Bal  and 
the  Dragon ;  the  third  with  comments  upon  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth,  now  found  by 
him  upon  the  last  six. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  found  by  Dr.  Georgiades  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes 
comparing  it  with  the  portions  given  by  Lagarde 
and  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  also  written  a  valuable 
article   upon  it    in    Hermathena,   showing   the  im- 

'  Atudecta  Syriaca,  Hippolyti  RomanxQtuB  Feruntur  Omnia  Greece, 
*  Des  heiligisn  HippolytVLS  von  Rom  Comm^ntar  zum  Btiche  Danid. 
Also  Das  ne\t  erUdeckte  vierte  Buck  des  Daniel- Kommentars  von  Hip- 
polytus, Von  Lie.  Dr.  E(i  ward  Bratke.  A  Iso,  Bin  Arahisches  Bmchstiick 
a  'IS  Hippohffs  Schrift  neber  den  A  ntichrist.  In  Zeits.  fur  Wiss,  Theologte^ 
vol.  66.     By  Dr.  Bratke. 
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portant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Hippolytus,  who  is  proved  to  have 
assigned  the  Passion  to  the  year  29,  and  also 
deciding  finally  that  Hippolytus  is  the  author  of  the 
Liher  Generationis. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  patristic  literature  among  the  Greek 
Libraries  of  the  Levant,  occurred  the  obtaining  by  the 
British  Museum  of  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
and  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  Syriac  from  the 
monasteries  in  the  Nitrian  desert  of  Egypt.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  this  wonderful  series  of 
documents  has  so  often  been  told  that  it  needs  no 
repetition,  excepting  to  enumerate  the  most  valuable 
texts  that  were  edited  from  th^se  treasures  chiefly  by 
English  scholars. 

So  numerous  are  the  copies  in  Syriac  of  works  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  which  we  already  possessed  in 
Greek,  that  no  edition  of  the  Greek  texts  can  now 
be  considered  adequate  without  due  reference  to  the 
Syriac  versions,  but  more  important  still  we  have  in 
these  Syriac  texts  copies  of  works  which  are  known 
from  them  only. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Eusebius* 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  of  which  only  a 
short  recension  had  previously  been  known.  The  new 
and  complete  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr.Cureton, 
and  is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  Church  History. 
The  manuscript  he  used  was  actually  written  about 
seventy  years  subsequent  to  Eusebius'  decease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compilation  from  other 
sources,  but  an  original   work,  as  also  is   another 
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of  this  part  of  Zigabenus's  work  that  he  became 
fired  with  the  ambition  to,  if  possible,  restore  to  the 
church  the  residue  of  the  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament. 

Thinking  it  might  have  been  carried  to  Italy  by 
some  refugees  from  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Saracens,  the  Greek  prelate  repaired  to  the 
Vatican  only  to  find  he  had  arrived  when  that  store- 
house was  temporarily  closed,  and  the  shortness  of  his 
vacation  precluded  any  hope  of  search  there.  This 
disappointment  fortunately  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  treatise  sought ;  for,  foiled  here,  he  resorted  to  the 
famous  library  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and 
there  among  a  list  of  commentaries  was  an  anony- 
mous one  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Zigabenus. 

The  manuscript  contains  over  four  hundred  leaves, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  text  of  the  Epistles  is  written  in  red,  whilst 
the  commentary  is  in  black  letters  inscribed  beneath 
the  inspired  writings.  The  date  of  the  copy  is  pro- 
bably about  the  fourteenth  century. 

When  treating  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  among  which 
Zigabenus  is  inclined  to  include  Hebrews,  though  he 
omits  the  Pauline  ascription**  from  the  title,  the 
learned  commentator  relies  upon  himself  or  at  all 
events  cites  no  authorities,  but  in  respect  of  the 
seven  Catholic  Epistles  he  utilises  the  labours,  of  his 
predecessors  and  hands  down  to  theologians  precious 
fragments  of  Theodoret,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Didymus, 
and  Severus. 

**  lie  states  tliat  there  existed  a  tradition  that  St  Paul  wrote 
Hebrews,  and  omitted  his  name  lest  the  Palestine  Jews  should  refuse 
to  read  it,  adding  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Clement. 
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The  recovery  of  a  part  of  a  work  ascribed  to 
Macarius  Magnes  deserves  recognition.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  heathen  (or  classical)  objections  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  with  answers  thereto. 

This  treatise  was  quoted  as  late  as  the  eighth 
century,  and  refound  in  the  sixteenth  by  Turrianus 
in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice ;  from  thence  it 
vanished  until  either  the  identical  manuscript  or  a 
copy  was  found  in  1876  at  Athens,  and  published  at 
Paris. 

The  pagan  controversialist  appears  well  acquainted 
with  the  New  Testament,  so  he  may  perhaps  be  only 
an  imaginary  opponent  created  by  the  Christian 
author  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  his  diflSculties. 

A  curious  production  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
summary  of  newly  discovered  theological  literature 
is  the  Hexameter  Version  of  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  which  until  lately  there  were 
only  a  few  hundred  lines  accessible,  containing 
Genesis,  whilst  now  we  have  no  less  than  between 
4,600  and  4,700  lines,  carrying  the  work  well  nigh 
to  the  end  of  Judges.^ 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago  three  manuscripts  had 
been  seen  containing  the  text  including  Judges, 
ascribing  themselves  to  Alcimus  Avitus,  a  bishop  of 
Venice  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  1733  a  Benedictine,  Martene,  had  added  to  the 
165  lines  published  by  Morel  in  1560  almost  all  that 
remained  of  Genesis,  ascribing  the  work  according  to 
the  manuscript  he  utilised  to  a  Spanish  Presbyter, 
one  Juvencus.      Dom  Pitra  or  his    successors   at 

^  Tke  Latin  Heptateuch^  critically  reviewed.    By  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A. 

Q   2 
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Solesmes  have  now  given  us  all  but  the  final  three 
chapters  of  Judges,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  still 
further  portions  of  the  work  may  yet  be  found,  for 
the  catalogue  of  the  monastic  library  at  Lorch  in  the 
tenth  century  indicates  a  much  longer  recension,  the 
title  being  Metrum  Cypriani  supei^  Heptateucham  et  \ 

Regum  et  Hester,  Judith  et  Machabeofnim. 

A  review  of  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  author,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  work  has  been  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Mayor ;  and  he  follows  Peiper,  the  editor,  for 
this  text  in  the  Vienna  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
authors  in  assigning  the  works  to  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Toulon,^^ 

The  chief  value  of  it  is  for  the  lexicography  of 
mediaeval  Latin,  and  for  the  question  as  to  which 
version  of  the  Latin  (if  any,  it  certainly  not  being  the 
Vulgate)  the  author  used  as  basis  for  his  versification. 

An  interesting  series  of  manuscript  recoveries  is 
that  connected  with  the  treatise  known  as  the  Didas- 
calia ;  or.  Faith  of  the  318  Fathers,  a  work  embodying 
the  Nicene  Creed  with  an  interpretation  or  commen- 
tary and  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations  for  clergy  and 
monks. 

In  1784  Mingarelli  had  edited  a  Greek  version, 
but  in  1879  M.  E^villout  of  the  Louvre,  published 
in  the  Archives  des  Missions  two  Coptic  manu- 
scripts containing  some  letters  of  Faulinus  of 
Antioch,  and  Kufinus,  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Didascalia^  the  latter  being  practically  the  same  as 
the  work  given  by  Mingarelli.  It  was  also  very 
similar  to  the    Syntagma    Doctrince    attributed   to 

*'  Professor  Mayor  shows  a  distinct    quotation     from    Claudian 
occurring  in  Exodus. 
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Athanasius,  and  E^villout  enthusiastically  argued 
that  his  manuscripts  formed  part  of  the  acts  of 
the  CJouncil  of  Alexandria  and  the  Didascalia 
portion  was  the  original  from  which  the  Syntagma 
was  derived. 

Pere  Batifol  has,  however,  in  1888,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Hyvernat,  and  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Patristic  Studies^  published  no  less  than  three  new 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Didascalia^  comparing 
them  with  E^villout's  Coptic  versions,  and  the 
Syntagma,  edited  by  Arnold  in  1685.  Moreover, 
in  the  interval  between  the  labours  of  E^villout  and 
fiatifol's  final  collation  of  his  manuscript  authorities, 
Bryennios  had  edited  the  DidachL 

M.  Batifol  was  able  to  show  such  substantial  divers- 
ences  between  the  Didascalia  and  the  Syntagma  as 
to  show  they  are  not  merely  varied  renderings  of 
the  same  work,  and  thus  the  theory  of  the  derivation 
of  the  former  from  the  latter  is  no  longer  tenable, 
and  Rdvilloiit's  theory  as  to  the  Coptic  manuscripts 
being  the  Acts  of  the  Alexandrian  Council  also 
disappears. 

M.  Batifol  shows  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Didas- 
calia are  fuUer  than  the  precepts  of  the  Syntagma, 
and  enters  into  a  long  consideration  of  their  respective 
diflferences.  But  at  the  same  time  the  similarities 
between  them  are  very  great,  so  much  so  that  they 
are  evidently  both  only  amplifications  of  some 
primitive  exposition  of  doctrine  and  code  of  com- 
mandments, and  he  has  not  much  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  both  documents  are  in  reality  derived  from 
the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  the  Syntagma  being 
probably  from  a  Coptic  version  of  the  teaching,  so 
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the  DtdachS  is  parent  of  these  as  well  as  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.^ 

An  author  of  some  celebrity,  whose  commentaries 
upon  Scripture  have  by  the  accumulated  labours  of 
various  scholars  been  gradually  restored  to  us  during 
recent  years,  is  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Bene- 
dictines then  editing  some  works  of  Ambrose,  referred 
to  a  Latin  MS.  at  Amiens,  originaUy  belonging  to 
Corbie,  which  contained  a  commentary  upon  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  portion  devoted  to  Bomans  and 
Corinthians  was  identical  with  a  work  of  Hilary's, 
but  the  remainder  was  then  new  matter.  Subse- 
quently it  was  found  that  large  extracts  from  the  new 
portion  of  this  text  were  to  be  found  in  the  Catena  of 
Babanus  Maurus. 

In  1788  Munter  published  some  Greek  fragments 
of  Theodore's  commentary  on  Luke,  and  in  1834  his 
work  on  the  Minor  Prophets  was  edited  by  Wegnem 
from  a  Vienna  manuscript,  and  a  better  text  was 
given  in  1854  by  Cardinal  Mai.  The  latter  had  in 
1840  published  fragments  of  Theodore's  commentary 
on  Bomans  from  a  Vatican  codex,  and  in  1842  Dr. 
J.  A.  Cramer,  at  Oxford,  printed  a  CateDa  on  the 
Epistles  to  Galatians  and  Thessalonians,  from  a  Paris 
manuscript,  the  major  part  of  which  is  derived  from 
Theodore.  In  1847  all  the  Greek  fragments  of 
Theodore's  work  on  the  New  Testament  were  collected 
by  Dr.  0.  T.  Fritszche,  and  his  work  was  incorporated 
in  Migne's  Patrologia  Graeca. 

"  Didascalia  cccxviii,  Patrum  Pseudographta  Orcscis  Codicibut, 
Recenpuit  Petrns  Batifol.  Coptice  contulit  H.  Hyvernat.  Pari& 
lieroiix,  1888. 
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In  1852  Cardinal  Pitra  published  the  Latin  com- 
mentary from  the  Corbie  Codex  collated  with  the 
extracts  in  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  ascribed  the  work 
to  Hilary  of  Poictiers.  The  Greek  fragments  and 
the  Latin  version  were  now  fully  in  the  hands  of 
students,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  by  Dr.  Jacob! 
in  Germany  and  Dr.  Hort  in  England  that  the  Greek 
fragments  known  to  be  by  Theodore  were  the  basis 
of  the  Latin  commentary  ascribed  to  Hilary. 

In  1883  Mr.  Swete  published  a  complete  version 
of  the  Latin  commentary,  utilising  an  additional 
manuscript  in  the  Harleian  collection,  as  well  as  the 
Catena  of  Eabanus  Maurus,  and  together  with  the 
Latin  gives  all  that  can  be  at  present  collected  of 
the  Greek  version  also.^ 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Altestament  Wissensckaft  for 
1 885,  Dr.  Sachau  speaks  of  possessing  a  manuscript 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia's  commentary  upon  the 
Psalms,  or  professing  to  be  so,  but  whilst  it  evidently 
contains  much  of  Theodore's  text  there  appears  to 
be  also  a  large  quantity  of  original  matter,  and  it 
follows  the  text  of  the  Peshito  version. 

A  new  Commentary  upon  the  Gospels. 

In  1576  M.  de  la  Eigne  published  a  Latin  com- 
mentary upon  the  Gospels  which  he  ascribed  to 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  which  consequently,  if 
this  were  correct,  must  have  been  a  translation.  A 
portion  of  the  manuscript,  however,  was  assigned  by 

*  Theodori  Bptscopi  Mopsuesteni  in  Epistclas  Pa^di  Conimentarii, 
The  Latin  version  with  the  Greek  fragments,  with  an  introduction, 
notes,  and  indices  by  H.  B.  Swete,  B.D.  2  vols.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 
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a  superscription  not  to  Theophilus  of  Antiocli  bat  to 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria. 

With  reference  to  the  question  to  which,  if  either, 
of  these  theologians  the  text  should  truly  be  attri- 
buted, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jerome,  who 
several  times  speaks  of  a  commentary  of  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  quotes  a  passage  from  it  referring  to  the 
incident  of  the  unjust  steward,  and  the  passage  is 
found  in  the  codex  published  by  De  la  Eigne.  There 
are  also  many  coincidences  between  the  works  of 
Jerome,  Arnobius,  jun.,  and  others  in  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  this  commentary,  without  any  sign 
of  their  being  quotations  from  any  previous  work, 
and  there  is  a  passage  almost  identical  with  one  in 
the  text  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Cyprian's. 

Prior  to  1883   much   discussion  had  been    held 
among  theologians  as  to  whether  the  patristic  authors 
had  plagiarised  from  Theophilus,  or  whether   this 
commentary,  said  to  be  his,  had  been  made  up  by 
extracts  from  the  fathers.     In  that  year,  however, 
an  unexpected  and  ample  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
controversy  by  the  discovery  of  another  manuscript 
of  the  commentary  (for  it  was  not  the  one  used  by 
De  la  Eigne  for   his   editio  princeps)  in  the  Eoyal 
Library   at  Brussels.**    This    manuscript  possessed 
some  prefatory  remarks  absent  from  De  la  Bigne*s, 
and  therein  the  author  tells  us  the  commentary  was 
written  at  the  instigation  of  Nomedius,  abbot  of  the 
monastery   of   Soissons    from  695  to    711.      More 
important   than  this  statement  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  work  is  the  account  he  gives  of  its  production, 
for  in  that  respect  he  informs  us  he  was  like  a  bee 

«•  Ste  Studia  Btblica,  VoL  I. 
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gathering  Loney  from  every  variety  of  flower ;  thus 
he  accumulated  his  commentaries  from  a  variety  of 
writers  as  instructed  by  his  superior. 

The  supposed  authorship  for  this  work  of  either 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  or  of  Alexandria  therefore 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  probably  one  of  those 
false  attributions  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  manu- 
script so  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  scribe  whose  codex  De  la  Bigne  had 
before  him  knew  that  a  large  part  of  the  text  con- 
sisted of  excerpts  from  some  work,  which  has  now 
perished,  of  Theophilus. 

Among  minor  discoveries  of  the  texts  of  lost 
Patristic  Literature  may  be  adduced  the  fragments 
of  Caius's  commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John.  Some  quotations  from  this  treatise  were 
previously  known  by  being  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
but  Dr.  Gwynn  has  unearthed  five  more  extracts 
from  it,  being  paragraphs  from  Caius  with  the  argu- 
ments against  their  conclusions  by  Hippolytus,  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  writer's  work  entitled,  according 
to  a  Syriac  author,  Ebediasa,  Heads  against  Caius. 

This  new  matter  was  found  by  Dr.  Gwynn  in  a 
commentary  upon  part  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Dionysius  Barsalibi.*^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  replying  to  the 
statements  of   Caius,   Hippolytus  quotes  St.  John's 

»»  For  Dr.  Gwynn's  EBsay  see  HermathenOy  Vola.  VI  and  VII. 

Also  Hamuck  in  his  Texte  und  Unterttichungeny  Vol.  VI,  p.  3,  where 
also  are  seven  new  fragments  of  the  SyllogimM  of  Apelles,  a  Gnostic 
follower  of  Marcion. 

In  Vol.  V  of  the  Texte  und  U.^  C.  de  Boor  printed  new  fra^irmeuts 
of  Papias,  Hegesippus,  and  Pierius,  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  PhUippus  Sidetes. 
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Gospel,  a  course  he  would  not  take  unless  it  woe 
considered  as  canonical  by  Caius  as  well  as  him- 
self; and  that  the  supposition  upheld  by  some 
scholars  that  Caius  was  the  author  of  the  Mnra- 
torian  fragment  falls  to  the  ground  because  that 
includes  the  Apocalypse  in  the  canon. 

Peregrinaiio  Silvice. 

Among  several  valuable  manuscripts  fonnd  at 
Arezzo  in  1 883  there  was  one  which  was  edited  by 
Gamurrini  which  has  a  double  importance  because 
of  its  record  as  a  book  of  travels,  and  its  informa- 
tion as  to  the  liturgical  ordinances  of  the  Syrian 
churches." 

It  is  a  story  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  under- 
taken by  a  Gaulish  lady  of  rank  named  Silvia,  who 
has  been  identified  as  sister  of  Hufiuus  the  Prefect 
of  the  East,  and  great  rival  of  Stilicho.  It  advanta- 
geously differs  from  the  ordinary  Palestine  Pilgrim 
Texty  because  the  lady  in  addition  to  the  Holy  Land 
visited  not  only  Egypt  on  her  way,  but  also  trans- 
Jordanic  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and 
even  proceeded  as  far  as  Edessa,  attracted  thither  by 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  original  letter,  which  tradition 
tells  us  Abgar  dispatched  to  our  Lord. 

In  this  ambition  she  succeeded,  and  the  document 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  known  as  the  long 

**  GramnrrinL    /  Misteri  e  gli  Inni  di  Sant  Hario  ed  una  Peregri- 

nazione  ax  Lvoghi  Santi  nel  quarto  secolo. 
Cabrol,  F.    Le  Manuscrit  cP Arezzo.    EcriU  xnMiU  de  St  HUaire  €t 

FUerinage  cPune  Dame  gauloise  du  IVe  Sikie  aax  lieux  ScUtUs. 

Paris. 
Bernard,  J.  H.     77ie  Pilgrimage  of  St,  Silvia  Aguitama  to  the 

Holy  Places.    London,  1891. 
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recension  of  the  letter.  No  better  account  is  extant 
than  this  newly  found  pilgrimage  of  the  Christian 
communities  in  Syria,  but  as  Silvia  was  very  credu- 
lous, many  of  her  statements  must  be  accepted  with 
great  reserve.  She  was  not  wanting  in  hardihood, 
for  she  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Sinai,  carried  up 
in  a  chair. 

The  accounts  of  the  religious  ceremonies  at  Jeru- 
salem are  of  great  interest.  It  appears  that  the 
Bishops  used  Greek  for  their  discourses,  but  two 
priests  interpreted  what  was  said  into  Latin  and 
Syriac.  The  Abb^  Duchesne  has  found  great  assist- 
ance from  the  descriptions,  with  full  notes,  of  the 
places  and  times  of  day  for  both  regular  and  occa- 
sional church  services,  for  his  work  on  Latin  Liturgies 
before  Charlemagne^  and  it  affords  evidence  of  the 
position  assigned  to  worships  not  originally  part  of 
Christianity,  such  as  the  long  description  given  of 
the  ceremony  of  exhibiting,  and  adoration  of,  the 
holy  cross.  Much  information  is  to  be  found  as  to 
the  observance  of  feasts  and  fasts.**  Curious  instances 
occur  of  contemporary  customs  and  beliefs,  and 
various  superstitions  as  to  the  supposed  existence  of 
innumerable  relics  both  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
times. 

This  work  has  proved  unexpectedly  important  in 
regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  true  site  of  the  Goshen 
of  the  Exodus,  M.  Nayille  having  been  able  to  make 
good  use  of  a  passage  from  it  to  prove  the  identity 
of  Goshen  with  the  Arabian  Nome ;  thus  furnishing 

**  Silvia's  narrative  shows  that  the  Hypapaute,  or  "  Feast  of  the 
Purification/'  which  was  thought  to  have  first  been  introduced  under 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  was  celebrated  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.    See  Church  Quouierly  Review^  1893. 
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an  important  Knk  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  "which 
he  arrives  at  the  position  of  the  treasure  city  of 
Pithom. 

Some  very  curious  incantations,   exorcisms    and 
literary  amulets  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Wcssseley 
from  one  of  the  Rainier  papyri  at   Vienna.      They 
contain   an    extraordinary   amalgam    of    the    most 
potent   and  magic  charms   derived  from    the  ideas 
and  vocabularies  of  Jews,  Egyptians,  Greeks<»   and 
Christians,  and  if  a  perfect  philological  babel  and 
the  accumulated  necromantic  jargon  of  the  races  of 
both  Shero,  Ham  and  Japhet  may  be  considered  the 
essence  of  potent  power  over  the  Deity  and  spirits, 
must  be  extremely  valuable.** 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  specimen.     Said 
by  the  soothsayer : — 

"I  am  Moses  thy  prophet  to  whom  thou  hast  confided 
thy  mysteries  in  which  Israel  should  take  part    Thou  hast 
pointed  out  the  dry  and  the  wet  and  all  sustenance.     Hear 
me,  I  am  the  angel  of  Phapr8,  Ossoronu6phris.     This  is  thy 
true  name   which  has  been  given  over  to  the  prophets  of 
Israel     Hear  me ;  Arbathiao  reibet  atheleberseth  ablanath- 
analba,  ebenthi  chitago^  ib    .    .    .     thiao.     Hear  me,  and 
cast    those    demons    out,  I  call   on    thee.    listen   to   my 
voice.      I  cry  unto   thee,  thou  ruler  of    the  Oods,   loud 
thundering  Zeus.     Zeus  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  Addnae,  Lord, 
ladouee.    I  am  he  who  calls  upon  thee  in  the  Syrian  tongue, 
under  the  name  of  the  great  god  Zaala^riphphou,  and  thou, 
who  art  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Ablanathanalba  Abraseloa, 
let  not  my  voice  remain  unheard. 

*'For  I  am  Lilthachonch  Lailam  Baasaloth  lao,  led 
Nebonth  Sabiotharboth  Arbathiao  laoth  Sabaoth  Patoure, 
Zagoure  Baranch  Addnae  Eloai  labraam. 

»*  Expositor,     Sept.,  1886. 
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*'  1  adjure  thee,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  by  the  most  com- 
pelling of  all  compelling  influences,  Maskellimaskell6."^ 

As  with  profane  history,  though  not  to  anything 
approaching  a  similar  extent,  our  knowledge  of 
facts  relating  to  primitive  Christianity  has  been 
increased  by  the  finding  of  lapidary  inscriptions. 
Passing  over  the  immense  and  important  collection 
derived  from  the  catacombs,  there  are  two  which 
for  their  length  and  merit  should  be  mentioned. 

These  are  the  inscription  of  Abercius  and  the 
Salutarian  inscription  from  Ephesus. 

The  former  is  probably  the  earliest  Christian  in- 
scription extant  and  is  of  the  utmost  worth.  Abercius 
was  Bishop  of  Hieropolis,  and  his  tomb  bearing  the 
text  was  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Eamsay  in  1882. 

The  sentences  are  very  enigmatical,  probably  with 
the  idea  that  had  he  more  clearly  set  forth  his  tenets 
the  pagans  would  have  sacrilegiously  destroyed  the 
sepulchre,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  to  us  in  perceiving 
that  the  city  he  refers  to  is  that  of  God,  the  Shepherd 
our  Lord,  the  letters,  the  gospels  or  epistles,  the 
Queen  the  Church,  the  seal  baptism,  and  "  chrestos  " 
the  "excellent"  wine,  a  play  upon  the  word 
Christos. 

The  text  is  as  follows : — 

"  I,  the  citizen  of  a  chosen  city,  made  this  in  my  life-time, 
that  in  due  season  I  may  have  a  resting  place  for  my  body. 
Abercius  by  name,  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  pure  Shepherd,  who 
feeds  his  herds  of  sheep  on  the  mountains  and  plains,  ^ho 
has  great  eyes  that  look  on  all  sides ;  for  He  taught  me  faith- 

^  Sume  curious  exorciRms  are  given  by  Hippolytus  in  the  Philoso- 
phumena.  Am^lineau.  Esfoi  sur  le  Gnotiicisme  egyptien^  ses  Diveloppe- 
nutnts  et  son  Origine  ngyptienTie. 
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fill  writings,  who  sent  me  to  loyal  Bome,  to  see  it,  and  U)  see 
a  golden  robed,  golden  sandalled  queen,  and  there  too  1  saw 
a  people  that  has  the  bright  seaL    And  I  saw  the  plain  of 
Syria  and  all  the  cities  even  Nisibis  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  everywhere  I  had  companions.    With  Paul  I  followed 
and  faith  led  me  everywhere,  served  up  to  me  for  food  a  fish 
from  the  fountain,  very  large,  pure,  which  a  pure   virgin 
grasped ;  and  she  (faith)  gave  this  to  friends  to  eat  continually, 
having  excellent  wine,  giving  the  mixed  wine  with  bread. 
These  words  standing  by  I,  Al^rcius,  bade  to  be  thus  in- 
scribed.    I  was  truly  living  my  seventy -second  year.     IM 
every  fellow  Christian  who  reads  this,  pray  for  me."^ 

Of  the  great  Salutarian  inscription  setting  forth 
the  lavish  donations  of  Gains  Yibius  Salutarius  of 
the   Asturean    Ciohort  and  deputy  master   of    the 
Sicilian  harbours,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  it  and  the  other  Ephesian 
texts  disinterred  by  Mr.  Wood  throw  Ught  upon  the 
narrative  in  the  nineteenth  of  Acts,  it  is  not  necessarv 
to  more  than  allude,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  another 
description  by  Paul's  companion  of  the  events  which 
took  place  on  that  memorable  visit   would   have 
given  us  anything  approaching  such  important  in- 
formation enabling  a  true  appreciation  of  the  cir- 

**  The  celebrated  Gi*eek  inscription  of  Autun  (see  Corp^u  Insc  Grac 
i  V,  No.  9890,  and  Congres  Scientijupie  de  France^  1877,  Tome  I)  reads  thus, 
supposing  the  lacunae  are  correctly  emended.  "  Holy  OfEspring  of  the 
heavenly  Fish,  cherish  reverent  feelings,  having  received  whilst  among 
mortals,  an  immortal  fount  of  divine  waters :  nourish  thy  soul,  heloved 
one,  with  the  ever-flowing  waters  of  wealth-giving  wisdom,  and  come 
take  the  honey  sweet  food  of  the  Saviour ;  eat  hungering,  having  the 
fish  in  thy  hands.  Be  propitious,  O  Fish,  for  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  » 
Saviour  to  the  Galileau,  Thou  dost  heal  and  prosper  him.  I  supplicate 
Thee,  Light  of  the  Dead.  Father  Aschandius,  dear  to  my  soul,  with 
my  sweet  mother  and  my  brethren  ;  in  the  %upper  of  the  Fish 
remember  Pectorius."  See  Bunnell  Lewis  in  Archceologioal  Jowmdy 
1883. 
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pumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  Apostle  as  do 
these  ancient  texts. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  patristic 
knowledge  by  the  results  of  recent  research  in  ascer- 
taining the  real  authors  of  various  -works  hitherto 
credited  to  various  of  the  more  celebrated  fathers. 
Bonwetsch  has  shown  that  the  Dialogue  upon  Free 
Willf  which  Eusebius  quoted  as  by  Maximus,  is  really 
from  the  pen  of  Methodius,  as  is  also  the  additional 
portion  of  it  the  same  scholar  has  now  made  known 
from  Slavonic  sources.  Prom  the  same  literature 
Bonwetsch  has  found  and  edited  a  second  work  of 
Methodius  on  The  Resurrection^  which  though  at 
present  incomplete,  besides  its  interest  arising  from 
authorship,  presents  important  information  upon  two 
matters,  by  explaining  how  the  error  arose  of  en- 
titling Methodius,  Bishop  of  Patara,  from  this  imagi- 
nary dialogue  having  been  by  him  stated  to  have 
taken  place  at  that  city;  and  by  the  evidence  the 
work  affords  in  an  extract  from  Justin  Martyr,  that 
Justin  used  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  authentic.*^ 

Herr  Draseke  has  proved  that  two  works  attri- 
buted by  the  Benedictines  to  Athanasius,  the 
Aoyos  Kara  "EXXtji^coi/,  and  Ilept  rfjs;  €i/avdpoyjnja'€(os 
Tov  Aoyov  are  not  his  but  from  portions  of  the  book 
of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  entitled  Kara  'lovhaUov  koI 
EXXtji/oii/.'* 

The  same  scholar  has  been  working  at  the  possi* 
bility  of  discovering  remains  of  the  famous  Apolli- 
narius  of  Laodicea,  and  thinks,  with  great  probability, 

•"  Methodius  von  Olympus.    Von  G.  N.  Bonwetsch.     Leipzig,  1891. 
"  Athanatiana.    John  Dr'a»*-k(i  iu  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiieriy 
1893. 
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that  he  has  detected  his  authorship  in  four  instances, 
viz.,  the  hitherto  supposed  spurious  correspondence 
of  Basil ;  the  treatise  against  Eunomius  the  Arian; 
a  Dialogue  upon  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  a  treatise  upon 
The  Holy  Trinity.  In  connection  with  Apollinarius 
and  his  remains,  F.  Loofs  has  sho>vn  that  three  other 
works,  in  addition  to  those  treated  of  by  Draseke,  are 
to  be  assigned  to  him.  These  are  The  Exposition  oj 
the  Faithj  Kara  fiepo^  mori?,  in  error  attributed  to 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  some  letters  supposed  to  be 
from  Julius  of  Eome,  and  the  treatise  on  the  Incar- 
nation previously  considered  by  Athanasius.** 

As  might  be  expected,  the  strict  search  among  all 
monastic  libraries  and  the  great  European  collections 
has  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  many  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  the  production  of  which  was  so  prolific 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  Fragments  of 
these,  painfully  collected  from  patristic  quotations, 
had  been  given  by  the  great  scholar  Fabricius  and 
subsequent  scholars,  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  mass  of  new  mstter 
has  been  edited,  and  still  something  remains  to  be 
done. 

Of  these  works  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, though  additions  may  easily  be  made  to  the 

list: — 

In  1866  M,  A.  N.  Ceriani,  librarian  at  Milan,  dw- 

covered  a  version  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  in  s 
Syriac  manuscript  of  about  the  sixth  century.  A  por- 
tion of  this  in  Syriac  known  as  The  Epistle  o/Barud^ 

^  ApoUtnartos    van  LctodiceOy  sein  Leben  u.  9eine  Sckriften,    J- 
Draseke,  1892. 
LeontiV'8  von  Byzanz.    Von  F.  Loofs.     Leipzig,  1867. 
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the  "  scribe  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  beyond  the 
Euphrates,"  had  been  published  by  Whiston  and 
Lagarde,  and  a  work  of  similar  character  in  Ethiopic 
is  mentioned  by  Dillmann  in  hisEthiopic  Chrestomathie, 
Leipsic,  1866.  It  is  an  eariy  treatise,  for  Irenseus 
cites  a  sentence  from  Papias,  the  disciple  of  John, 
in  which  Papias  quotes  it,  and  it  was  evidently 
originally  written  in  Greek,  the  Syriac  text  bearing 
palpable  traces  of  the  language  from  which  it  was 
translated. 

It  contains  eighty-seven  chapters,  of  which  the 
fragment  known  so  long  to  scholars  forms  the  con- 
cluding part. 

An  apocryphal  book,  apparently  quoted  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,**^  and  often  mentioned  in  early 
Christian  literature,  and  sometimes,  therefore,  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  extra-canonical  books  in  the 
catalogues,  such  as  those  of  Nicephorus  and  Athana- 
sius  Apollinaris,  is  the  Assumption  of  Moses.^^ 

It  is  alluded  to  and  extracts  from  it  occur  up  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  about  which  date,  until  quite 
recently,  it  disappears  from  literary  history,  with 
the  exception  that  the  fragments  of  it  from  patristic 
writers  had  been  edited  by  Fabricius. 

In  1861,  however,  Ceriani,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Monumenta  Sacra^  published  a  large  part  of  the 
missing  work  from  a  palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century. 

<*  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  a  correct  text  of  another  book  quoted  by  Jude,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  ;  and  all  the  new  MSS.  except  some  of  the  Slavonic  ones  are 
utilised  by  the  R«v.  G.  R.  H.  Charles  in  his  edition  of  1893.  Notably 
the  Akhmin  text,  and  eighteen  verses  of  a  I^tin  version  found  by  Mr. 
James,  of  Cambridge. 

"  See  Fritzsche.     Lihri  Apocryph,  Vet.  Test     Lipsife,  1871. 

VOL.    XVI.  R 
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This  was  a  Latin  version  from  Bobbio.  The  Latin  is 
poor,  and  bears  upon  it  ample  evidence  of  being  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  ;  it  contains  probably 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  book. 

It  is  considered  to  be  the  production  of  a  Jewisli 
author,  and  written  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  extract  which  Origen  tells  us  Jude 
took  from  this  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  portion 
recovered  by  Ceriani,  and  so  it  is  still  possible  thai 
the  writer  of  the  Assumption  and  St.  Jude  drew  their 
information  from  the  same  source,  instead  of  Jude 
having,  as  Origen  thought,  quoted  the  Assuviption, 
The  text  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  decipher,  and  gives 
rise  to  endless  emendations  of  the  various  lacuna 
and  errors  of  the  translator  and  scribe. 

It  is  curious  that  wellnigh  all  the  early  quotations 
•gathered  by  Fabricius  are  from  the  part  of  the  work 
still  lost. 

Another  apocryphal  work  which  has  been  redis- 
covered and  edited  in  the  period  under  our  review  is 
The  Testament  {or  Apocalypse)  of  Abraham.^^ 

Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  Pseudepigraphicus  Vet  Test,^ 
devotes  three  pages  to  it,  and  it  was  known  to  be 
preserved  in  a  Greek  version  at  Vienna,  but  it  is 
from  the  editing  of  Slavonic  and  Eoumanian  versions 
that  renewed  attention  was  called  to  the  story  whici 
has  now  been  published  by  Mr.  Montague  James  and 

«  Prof.  B.  P.  H&sden.     CuvefUe  den  bdtrdni.    Bucharest,  1880. 
Tihonravor.     Pamjatniki  otreckennoj  rttsskoj   literatury,  I.     St 

Petersburg,  1863. 
Dr.  M.    Gaster.      The   Apocalifpse   of   Ahraham.     TrafuadioM 

Society  of  BMical  Archasofogy^  1887. 
The  TestametU  of  Abraham.     Montague  Khodett  James  and  W. 

E.  Barnes,   D.U.^  in  VoL    II,  No.    2  of   rcUrutic  Stwii(*, 

Caiubiidge,  1803. 
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W.  E.  Barnes,  utilising  all  known  manuscripts,  of  the 
text  of  which  they  mention  nine  Greek,  an  Arabic, 
and  portions  of  an  Ethiopic  recension. 

As  to  its  age,  it  seems  to  have  been  written  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  and  probably  in  Egypt. 
Origen  appears  to  quote  it,  and  Epiphanius  refers 
to  it.  There  are  strong  coincidences  between  it  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  Paul^  which  Tischendorf  printed 
in  his  Apocalypses  Apocryphce. 

Its  chief  importance  proceeds  from  its  being  the 
parent  of  many  widely  accepted  ideas  of  the  future 
life,  such  as  the  weighing  of  souls,  a  dogma  directly 
derived  from  the  judgment  hall  of  Osiris  in  the  JBook 
of  the  Dead,  and  also  the  idea  of  Death  being  armed 
with  a  sickle  appears  (as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends)  to  have  first  been  recorded  in  a  pseudo- 
Christian  book  in  this  romance.** 

The  Book  of  Jubilees^  or  Little  Genesis,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  is  another  apocryphal 
writing  recently  brought  to  light.  It  was  brought 
from  Ethiopia  by  Dr.  Krapff  in  1844,  and  another 
Ethiopic  version  was  subsequently  obtained  and 
utilised  by  Dillmann**  in  1859  for  his  edition.  Some 
extracts  from  the  Latin  version  have  been  edited  by 
Ceriani  and  others,  and  it  is  now  practically  complete 
in  a  satisfactory  text. 

It  must  have  originally  been  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  and  is  useful  in  various  texts  in  which  it 

**  V.  Jagic.  Slaviscke  Beitrdge  zu  den  Bihlischen  Apocryphen.  Wien, 
1893.  Also  R  Basset.  Apocryphea  Ethiopiens  traduits  en  Frangais. 
Paiis,  1893,  giving  new  texts  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  the 
Vision  of  Abba  Sinoda,  and  Zozimus. 

**  KufdU,  sive  Liber  Jttbilceorum.  jEthtopice  ad  diiorum  librorum 
MSS,  Jidetn  primum  edidi'L    ])r.  Aug.  Dillniami.     1^59. 

R   2 
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agrees  with  the  Hebrew  as  against  the  Septua- 
gint.^  The  Ethiopia  recensions,  however,  have 
been  translated  from  Greek  originals.  Syncellus  and 
Jerome,  among  others,  quote  the  Book  of  JubUee^ 
and  it  quotes  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  date  of  its  com- 
position is  about  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  century, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  study  by  all  interested  in  Old 
Testament  studies.*® 

Dr.  Gaster,  who  is  working  upon  the  Slavonic 
versions  of  Apocryphal  Literature,  considers  the 
work  called  The  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
formed  part  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  He  contends 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  and  as 
actually  found  in  the  primitive  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Testament  of  Napthali^^ 

Another  apocryphal  book  that  has  been  rescued 
piecemeal  from  oblivion  in  recent  times  is  The  -4cfe 
of  Thomas.  A  portion  was  given  by  Dn  Wright 
from  the  Syriac  in  his  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Ethiopic  fragments  were  edited  by  the 
Eev.  C.  S.  Malan,  proving  that  the  pieces  previously 
published  by  Tischendorf  and  Thilo  were  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  The  work  has  been  finally  carried 
out,  of  finding  and  printing  the  complete  text^  by 
Dr.  Max  Bonnat,  who  has  been  able  to  publish  the 

**  The  important  prophecy  in  Genesis  ix,  26,  27,  relating  to  the 
blessing  of  Shem  is  rendered  thus,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem, 
and  may  the  Lord  dwell  in  his  habitations,''  indicating  the  tme  meui- 
ing  of  the  text,  as  understood  about  the  first  century. 

«  See  Rev.  W.  I.  Deane,  M.A.,  in  MaiUhly  hiterpreUr,  1886. 

*'  Proceedings  of  the  Biblical  Archceology^  1893.  There  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  translator  of  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Gospels  and  Acts^  his  diction  being  remarkably 
similar  and  his  vocabulary  containing  unusual  words  common  to 
both. 
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whole  in  a  Greek  version,  and  that  relating  to  the 
miracles  and  passion  from  a  Latin  recension 
also.** 

A  curious  proof  of  the  late  date  of  composition  of 
these  New  Testament  apocrypha  has  been  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  the  so-called  Acta  Petri  et 
Paulij  by  the  Eev.  J.  E,  H.  Thomson,  an  American 
divine.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book  it  is  stated, 
Paul  having  converted  Dioscoros,  captain  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  him  prisoner  to  Syracuse,  this  new 
disciple  preached  Christ  at  the  seaport  of  Puteoli. 
The  magistrates  there  beheaded  him  in  mistake  for 
Paul,  who,  upon  hearing  of  it,  assembled  the 
Christians  at  BaisB,  and  praying  God  to  avenge  His 
saint  upon  the  city,  the  whole  "  sank  a  fathom  into 
the  shore  of  the  sea."  Now  the  remains  of  Puteoli 
are  beneath  the  sea  slightly,  but  owing  to  alternate 
depression  and  rising  of  the  land  have  been  under 
water  once  before,  elevated,  and  are  now  again 
falling.  From  inscriptions  found  upon  the  temple, 
however,  it  is  evident  it  was  still  utilised  under 
Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  222-235.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  obvious  that  the  writer  of  the  Acta  being 
later  than  Alexander  Severus,  and  seeing  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  Puteoli  standing  in  the  water, 
invented  the  story  of  Paul's  prayer  and  its  answer  to 
account  for  what  he  saw. 

The  harvest  from  one  prolific  field  of  early 
Christian  Literature,  that  of  the  Coptic  documents, 
is  only  just  commencing  to  be  garnered,  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  numerous  texts  now  known 

**  Acta  Thomce,    Onece  partim  ctim  novis  codtcibtu  ooHtulet  partim 
primiu  edidit.    Max  Bonnat    Lipaise,  1883. 
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can  all  be  edited,  whilst  new  discoveries  in  E^ypt 
are  continually  adding  to  the  store. 

From  this  source  about  two-thirds  of  a  long-lost 
and  apparently  comparatively  worthless  production 
known  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Sophonias  has  been 
recovered.  This  is  a  book  mentioned  by  Nicephorus 
and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  cites  a  passage 
from  it.  Nicephorus  tells  us  in  his  Canon  that  it  was 
a  poem  containing  about  six  hundred  verses.  The 
Coptic  fragments  have  been  published  by  M.  Bouriant 
of  the  French  School  at  Cairo,**  and  some  other 
remnants  by  Herr  Ernest  Springer  in  the  Zeitschrifi 
fiir  Aegyptische  Sprache. 

The  most  prolific  editor  of  Coptic  texts  is  M.  Am^- 
lineau  of  Paris,  who  is  becoming  the  chief  Coptic 
scholar  of  our  time.  In  his  various  volumes  entitled 
Monuments  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  de  TEgypte  Chreti- 
enne,  he  has  edited  numerous  important  documents. 
In  Vol.  I  are  five  texts  relative  to  the  life  of  the 
famous  monk,  Schnoudi,*®  as  well  as  bis  biography 
in  the  Memphitic  dialect ;  also  a  panegyric  of  Bishop 
Macarius  of  Tkoou,  a  sermon  attributed  to  Cyril,  and 
a  number  of  letters  written  from  Constantinople  by 
Acacius.  In  other  volumes  are  lives  of  S.  Pachomius, 
the  founder  of  monasticism,  and  also  of  Theodore  his 
disciple,  also  many  Acts  of  Egyptian  martyrs  and 
various  Gnostic  treatises,  and  finally  a  collection  of 
Coptic  stories  and  romances  of  the  Christian  era. 

Almost  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  among  new 

*  MAnoirei  de  la  Mission  Arch^oitogique  Frangaiie  au  Caire.    Fasc.  II. 

*^  Am61ineau  shows  in  his  commentary  upon  the  life  of  Schnoudi 
that  part  of  the  stoiy  is  in  imitation  of  two  passages  in  the  old  Egyp- 
tian Tale  of  Two  Brothers. 
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found  examples  of  early  Christian  Literature,  may  be 
placed  the  long  sought  for  Apology  of  Aristides^^^  which 
was  found  by  Professor  Rendel  Harris  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  almost  complete  in 
a  Syriac  translation.  The  opening  chapters  had  been 
known  for  a  few  years  previously  to  be  in  two 
Armenian  manuscripts,  one  copy  having  been  printed 
at  the  Metcharist  monastery  press  at  Venice,  but  it 
had  been  derided  by  Monsieur  Eenan  as  being  palpably 
of  the  fourth  century  at  the  earliest,  consequently 
not  a  part  of  the  work  of  Aristides  at  all. 

The  Apology  seems  to  have  been  included  among 
the  documents  in  this  Codex  at  Sinai  owing  to  the 
ethical  character  of  its  contents,  much  of  the  treatise 
being  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  follies  of  the 
barbarian  and  Greek  mythologies,  as  compared  with 
the  purer  tenets  of  Christianity,  for  it  also  contains 
extracts  from  classical  authors  upon  ethical  subjects, 
some  of  which  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  the 
value  of  S3rriac  manuscripts  even  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view.  For  instance,  there  are  three 
discourses  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  one  to  Pythagoras, 
one  to  Lucian,  one  to  a  philosopher  who  wrote  a 
work  entitled  De  Anima,  and  another  to  Theano,  a 
female  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  School.  The 
majority  of  these  excerpts  from  the  classics  have 
been  found  in  other  Syriac  manuscripts,   and  been 

•  «  See  E.  Egli,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Wisgenachaftliche  Theologie,  1891, 

On  ths  date  of  the  Aristides  Apology. 
Von  R.   Baabe.     Die  Apologie  von  Aristides^    ubersettt    mit 

Anmerkungen.    1893. 
R.  Seeberg.    Der  Apologet  Aristides,    1893. 
Edgar  Hennecke,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissensckaftliche  Theologie^ 

1893,  on  various  recensions  of  the  Aristides  Apology, 
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collected  with  many  others  in  Dr.  Sachau's  InediPi 
Syriaca. 

Betuming  to  the  Apology  itself,   the   interesting 
history  of  this  discovery  has  yet  to  be  completed,  for 
it  has  unexpectedly  turned  out  that  not  only  have 
we  extant  the  Armenian  fragment  and  the  Syriac 
version,  but  practically  the  original  Greek   as  well. 
Professor  Bendel  Harris  had  handed  the  proof  sheets 
of  his  translation  of  the  Syriac  text  to  his  friend  Mr. 
J.  Armitage  Eobinson,  and  he,  when  a  short  time 
after    examining     some     patristic    manuscripts     at 
Vienna  for  a  lost  text  relating  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Perpetua,  happening  to  read  a  manuscript  containing 
a  Latin  version  of  the  Life  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat^ 
had  his  attention  arrested  by  the  similarity  of  the 
arguments  to  those  of  Aristides. 

Now  this  work,  the  Life  of  Barlaam  and  JosaphaU 
was  extant  in  Greek,  and  published  by  the  Abbe 
Migne  in  his  collection  of  the  works  of  Jolin  of 
Damascus,  and  turning  to  the  Greek,  Mr.  Eobinson 
immediately  found  himself  reading  the  original  text 
upon  which  the  Syriac  of  the  Apology  was  based. 

The  religious  romance  known  as  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat^^'^  is  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever 
published.  It  was  translated  into  every  known 
language,  in  the  middle  ages,  even  including 
Icelandic,  and  there  is  an  old  English  version  in 
versified  form.  It  was  ascribed  to  John  of  Damascus, 
but  Zotenburg,  who  devoted  a  long  study  to  it. 
ascribes  it  to  an  earlier  date  than  his,  even  perhaps 

**  Notice  9ur  le  livre  de  Barlaam  et  Josarph.  Paxia,  1886.  Ako  pee 
articles  by  Professor  E.  Kuhn  in  the  Sitzungsherickte  K.  Baieritcken 
Akademie  der  Wisienschafien  zu  Miinchen,     1890  and  1893. 
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before  the  sixth  century.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
story  is  undoubtedly  based  largely  upon  the  Indian 
legend  of  the  Buddha. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  plot  of  the 
book,  suffice  it  to  say  it  culminates  in  the  oration  of 
one  Nachor  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  that  the 
author  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  for  the  purpose  of 
this  speech  utilises  the  Apology  of  Aristides. 

The  importance  of  this  recovery  of  the  Apology 
may  well  be  said  to  be  unique.  From  a  theological 
point  it  is  inestimable,  being  an  absolutely  authentic 
production  dating  only  twenty-five  years  after  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  value  for 
questions  relating  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  other  early  treatises  such  as  the  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  is  im- 
mense. Of  extreme  interest  too  is  the  more  than 
probable  connexion  between  it  and  the  treatise  of 
CeLsus,  entitled  The  True  Word,  in  which  he  attacks 
Christianity,  and  the  parallels  between  the  Apology 
and  Justin  Martyr  are  very  important. 

With  regard  to  theological  doctrines  it  necessarily 
follows  that  no  history  of  early  Christian  practices 
can  be  written  without  taking  it  fully  into  evidence, 
and  finally  it  is  remarkable  for  the  enumeration  of 
the  various  myths  of  pagan  mythology.** 

**  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  reference  to  the  Isis  and 
Osiris  myth,  Aristides  seems  to  have  gone  directly  to  Egyptian  sources, 
or  to  those  utilised  by  Plutarch.  Aristides  tells  us  "  when  Osiris  wba 
killed  by  Typhon,  Isis  fled  with  Horus  to  Byblos  in  Syria,  and  was 
there  until  her  son  was  grown."  Now  a  Turin  papyrus  contains  a 
myth  of  the  biting  of  Ra,  the  sun-god,  a  form  of  Horus,  by  a  serpent, 
and  a  Leyden  papyrus  contains  a  charm  for  curing  Horos  when  stung 
by  a  serpent,  and  there  is  further  allusion  to  this  event  in  the  Hariid 
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The  most  recent  discovery  of  remnants  of  early 
Christian  Literature,  and  one  which  by  its  im- 
portance forms  a  fitting  termination  to  this  review 
of  similar  acquisitions  during  the  last  half  century, 
is  that  of  a  volume  found  in  the  Egyptian  cemetery 
of  Akhmin. 

The  manuscript,  which  is  bound  in  a  leathern  cover, 
was  disinterred  in  1886.    It  consists  of  sixty-six  pages, 
and  is  imperfect,  not  any  one  of  the  works  it  contains 
being     complete.     The  '  paleographical    indications 
point  to  its  having  been  written  between  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  centuries.    Its  contents  are  as  follows. 
After  the  front  page,  which  is  occupied  with  a  figure 
of  the  Coptic  Cross,  each  arm  forming  a  smaller  cross, 
and  having  also    the    letters    Alpha    and    Omega 
emblazoned  on  either  side,  comes  upon  pages  two  to 
ten,  written  in  a  cursive  hand,  a  portion  of  the  long- 
lost  apocryphal  work  known  to  the  Fathers  as    the 
Gospel  of  Peter.     Then  pages   ten   to    twelve   are 
blank.     From  pages  thirteen  to  nineteen  is  occupied 
with  a  part  of  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter ;  page 
twenty-nine  again  is  blank,  while  pages  twenty-one 
to  sixty-six  furnish  a  long  extract  consisting  of  the 
first    thirty-two    chapters   of    the   Book  of  Enoch. 
Upon  a  piece  of  parchment  forming  the  lining  of  the 
cover    there  is  an  extract  from  a  canonical  gospel 
in  uncial  letters,  and  there  is  also  a   leaf  bearing 

magic  papyrus.  Also  the  Metternich  stele  gives  a  long  incantation  for 
the  same  purpose,  telling  us  Horus  was  a  child  when  thus  bitten.  In 
1881  M.  R^villout  translated  a  papyrus  which  tells  us  the  disaster  to 
Horus  occurred  when  he  was  with  Isis  in  Syria,  and  therefore  we  have 
now  from  ancient  Egyptian  texts  the  statement  quoted  by  Aristides  of 
the  sojourn  of  Isis  and  her  child  in  that  region.  See  The  Myth  of  Osiris 
and  laiSy  by  J.  Offbrd,  Junior,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArrJiceolojy^  1892. 
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in    the   same  script    a  fragment  from    the  Acts  of 
Julian  the  Martyr.*^ 

The  first  of  these  three  precious  relics,  that  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  is  unfortunately  short,  but 
brief  though  it  is,  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  will 
doubtless  afford  a  subject  for  debate  to  scholars  for 
many  years.  The  work  had  been  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  Fathers,  notably  by  Serapion,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Theodoret,  and  therefore  was 
known  to  be  of  early  date,  but  from  the  contents 
pf  the  portion  now  recovered  it  must  apparently 
be  assigned  to  an  extremely  early  period  in  Church 
history,  for  there  seems  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
that  it  was  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  certainly  also 
by  the  author  of  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  a  work  assigned 
to  about  the  year  110.  This  being  so  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  like  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian,  the  Gospel  of  Peter  is  derived  from  all  four 
canonical  gospels,  and  seems  to  quote  the  disputed 
final  verses  of  St.  Mark,**  to  show  with  what  intense 

**  Von  L.  Goldschmidt.    Da9  Btich  Henoch  arts  den  ^thiopischen  in 
die  unpriinglich  hebrUische  Abfassungssprache  zuriick  iibersetzt. 
Berlin,  1892. 
77ie  Govpd  according  to  Peter^  and  The  Revdaivon  of  Peier^  by 

J.  Armitage  Bobinson  and  Montague  Khodes  James. 
The  Newly  Discovered  Ooepel  of  Peter,  by  J.  Eendel  Harris. 
A.  Hamack  and  0.  Von  Gebhardt.     Texte  und  Unterstichungen 

zwr  Oeschichte  der  Altchristlichen  LitercUur,  1893. 
Arthur  C.  Headlam.    Recently  Discovered  Early  Christian  Docu» 

ments.    Guardian.    Dec,  1892. 
H.  Von  Schubert.     The  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.    Synoptical  Tables, 
translation  and  critical  apparatus.    English  translation  by 
Bev.  J.  Macpherson.    Edinburgh,  1893. 
**  Dr.  Salmon,  Introduction  to  New  Testament,  mentions  that   the 
Acts  of  Pilate,  which  was  (or  the  original  of  it)  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  quotes  the  last  ten  verses  of  Mark. 
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interest  theologians  have  received  this  new  manu- 
script and  work.** 

When  the  fragment  opens  it  is  referring  to  the 
washing  of  Pilate's  hands,  telling  us  that  neither 
Herod  nor  any  of  the  Jews  did  so.  It  then  tells  of 
Joseph's  request  for  the  body,  and  follows  on  with  a 
condensed  description  of  the  Passion  and  the 
Crucifixion. 

Here  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  and  Justin  may  be  pointed  out,  especially 
as  it  also  may  present  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  a  sentence  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  is  in  the  passage  which  tells  us  that 
Christ  was  in  mockery  actually  seated  upon  the 
judgment  seat.  Now,  probably  deriving  the  idea 
from  Justin,  Archbishop  Whateley  had  suggested 
that  the  verb  in  John  xix,  2,  should  be  (as  in 
Corinthians  vi,  4,  and  Ephesians  i,  20),  taken 
transitively*^  implying  that  Christ  was  seated  upon 
the  judgment  seat,  and  it  is  certainly  a  substantial 
addition  to  this  theory  that  a  document  such  as  this 
of  a  still  earlier  date  than  Justui,  and  evidently 
deriving  its  subject  matter  by  means  of  a  selection 

•*  For  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter  criticisms  see — 
M.  Sabatier  in  Jounud  de  Oenhe, 
Dr.  Ed.  Bratke  in  Theologischei  Literatur  Blatt,    Dec  2  and  9, 

1892. 
And  a  Treatise  by  M.  Adolphe  Lods.    Paris,  Leroux,  1893. 
A«  Dieterich.    BeitrUge  zur  Erkldrung  der  neu  entdecktm  Fetru 
Apokalypse, 
"    John  xix,  13,  has    tudOurop  cVl  Prjfiaros, 

Gospel  of  Peter,      koi  tKoBurop  avrhv  cVl  KoBihpop  Kpitrfvs  Xeyovrft 

dijcaitfff  Kpiv€  /SacriXrv  rov  Icrpo^X. 
Justin.     Ap.  i,  35.  t^iaavpovres  avrbv  fKoBiaaif  cirt  firffiarot  K€u  coroy 

Kptyc¥^li  uf. 
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from  the  canonical  Gospels,  should  distinctly  assert 
that  our  Lord  was  so  treated. 

After  the  crucifixion,  the  Gospel  of  Peter  proceeds 
to  the  rending  of  the  temple  vail,  the  burial  by 
Joseph,  the  resurrection,  and  Mary  Magdalene's  visit 
to  the  tomb,  terminating  abruptly  with  these  sentences: 
"  But  we,  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord,  wept  and 
were  sorrowful,  and  each  being  grieved  at  what  had 
happened  went  to  his  home.  But  I,  Simon  Peter, 
and  Andrew  my  brother  having  taken  our  fishing 
nets,  departed  to  the  sea,  and  there  was  with  us 
Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus." 

It  is  strange  that  Egypt  should  have  been  the  land 
where  a  few  years  ago  another  fragment  of  some 
gospel,  probably  an  abridgment  of  the  canonical 
ones,  also  relating  to  Peter,  should  have  been  pre- 
served. This  small  piece  of  papyrus,  which  is 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Eainier  collection  gave 
rise  to  a  prolonged  theological  discussion,  and  it  is 
likely  that  an  important  light  upon  the  matter  has 
been  thrown  by  the  Akhmin  MS.,  proving  as  it 
does  that  the  apocryphal  Peter  was  prized  by  the 
Coptic  Christians,  for  the  fragment  may  be  termed 
peculiarly  Petrine  in  that  that  apostle's  name  is 
carefully  written  as  a  distinction  in  red  ink,  and 
supposing,  as  now  seems  probable,  that  it  is  also  a 
fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  it  is  curious  that  it 
comes  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  new 
text,  for  it  relates  to  the  denial  of  Peter,  and  is 
remarkable  for  omitting  the  words  of  our  Lord  pre- 
dicting His  resurrection,  "  But  after  T  am  risen  again 
I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee. " 
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The  text,  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  is  as  follows : — 

"  But  after  supper  as  they  went  out." 

"  You  will  all  take  offence  this  night." 

"According  to  the  Scriptures  I  will   smite  the 
Shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered/' 

**Then  Peter  spake." 

"  And  if  aU,  not  L" 

''  He  said  to  him." 

"  The  cock  will  crow  twice  and  before  that  thou 
shalt  deny  me  thrice,"" 

The  chief  point  of  controversy  arising  out  of  the 
papyrus  fragment  was  as  to  whether  it  was  a  copy  of 
a  more  primitive  gospel  than  the  canonical  ones 
which  omitted  the  resurrection  prophecy,  a  view 
which  if  maintained  would  have  suggested  that  that 
sentence  was  an  addition  and  diminished  our  respect 
for  the  gospels  in  the  canon.  This  view  was 
strongly  controverted  by  our  scholars,  notably  by 
Dr.  Hort,  who  argued  that  the  fragment  was  pro- 
bably a  quotation  from  the  canonical  gospels 
omitting  the  missing  phrase,  and  its  now  suggested 


.     ♦AFEINQS  cf  Hyov  HA      . 

.     THNYKTI2KANAAI2     .     . 

.     T0rPA*ENnATAaXJT0N  . 

.     irPOBATAAIASKOPmSBHS 

.     YnETKAIEHANTESO  .     . 

.     OAAEKTPYONAI2KOK      . 

UApv 

which  has  been  amplified  to-— 

Mc  radi  TO  fftaytuf  c^s  *f  7y<w,  napres  iv  rdvTfj  cV  raxn-j  177  vvktI 
0'Ka»^akurBria'€a6€  Kara  to  ypai^v.   irard^  rov  iroifUya  koi  Ta 
irpojSora  huuTKOfmurBfifrvrai,     Etiroyror  tov  Utrpcv  kcU  ci  irayrcr  ovk 
cya>  f<l>rj  avra  &  oKtKTpvfov  His  kokkv$€i  koi  ov  irpwrov  Tpls  airapr^mf 
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connexion,  if  not  absolute  identity  with  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,  tends  to  support  his  view.** 

If  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  of  less  moment 
to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  than  the 
Gospel,  it  is  far  more  welcome  to  the  workers  in  the 
field  of  comparative  religion.  Like  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  it  was  a  work  often  referred  to  in  Patristic 
writings  and  indeed  so  frequently  quoted  that 
without  this  new  manuscript  it  was  possible  to 
partly  reconstruct  it.*®  The  great  results  to  be 
obtained  are  from  its  presenting  to  us  in  their  most 
primitive  form  many  of  the  mythological  ideas 
subsequently  absorbed  into  Christianity.  Indeed  so 
primitively,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
as  to  from  what  quarter  they  were  obtained. 

This  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  to  any  careful  student 
of  ancient  Egyptian  religions,  bears  convincing 
evidence  that  those  ideas  which  in  the  early  middle 
ages  became  so  closely  united  with  the  purer 
original  doctrines  of  our  faith  are  derived  from  the 
old  Egyptian  tenets  as  set  forth  in  their  ancient 
books,  notably  in  the  Book  of  Hades,  the  Book 
of  Pylons  or  of  the  Tuat,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Bead.  This  had  been  suggested  before  by  M. 
E^villout*^  and  M.  Am^lineau,®'^  and  other  Egyp- 
tian scholars,   from    a    study  of  Coptic  Christian 


»  For  some  of  the  latest  views  on  the  Peter  Gospel  see  D.  Voelter. 
Petrus  Evangelium  oder  ^gypter  Evangdium^     1893. 

**  For  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  fragments  see  in  Theologuche  Stvdien  und 
Kritikeriy  1893.  E.  Bratke.  HaruUchrifdiche  Ueberlieferung  und  Bruch- 
stiicke  der  Arabisch  ^thtopischen  Petrus  Apokalypae, 

"  Rffoue  Egyptologiqvs,    1881.  '  p.  18.    lbid,y  p.  86. 

«  licvue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions.    Vol.  XV,  p.  80,  etc. 
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literature  as  connected  with  that  of  the  old  hiero- 
glyphic texts. 

Notably  B^villout  had   shown   that    division    of 
the  infernal  regions   as  in  the  Pistis  Sophia^  into 
districts  presided  over  by  jEons,  the  terrible  archons 
of  the   shades     were  identical    with    the    Book    of 
IfadeSf  and  in  the  new   Peter   Apocalypse  we  find 
this  very  word  -^n,  though  in  this  instance  it  is 
applied  to  an  abode  of  the  just  in  glory,  and  there- 
fore  to   be   accurate  corresponds  more  closely  to 
some   of    the   twelve  regions  in  the   Book  of    the 
Dead.     It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  tortures,  the  same  burning  lake,  the  same  de- 
vouring worms  and  reptiles."    It  is  more  interesting 
to  indicate  as  a  matter  for  further  research  how  the 
doctrine  of  these  awful  terrors  which  for  thousands 
of  years   the   old   Egyptian  priest-craft  had   been 
accumulating  in  order  to  extort  revenues  from  the 
living  and    endowments    from    the    dead,   once    it 
had  permeated   Christianity  rendered   possible    the 
pitiless  tortures    of    the    Inquisition,   tinged    with 
fanaticism  the  genius  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  and  even 
led  to   the   cruelties  carried  out  in   the    name    of 
Christ  by  the  Puritans  of  New  England.     We  now 
know  that  the  horrors  depicted  on  the  windows  of 


"*  M.  B^villout  {Revue  Egyptclog%q\ie^  1881,  p.  70)  gives  a  caricxM 
Coptic  document,  being  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  Pesunthiua  of 
Coptos  told  by  his  monkish  servant.  They  together  visited  a  mummy 
pit  near  Thebes,  and  the  holy  father  could  read  the  papyrus  therein 
with  the  names  of  the  defunct.  Later,  a  mummy  came  to  life  to 
lieseech  of  Pesunthius  to  get  him  out  of  purgatory,  and,  to  give  efficacy 
to  his  supplications,  gives  harrowing  details  of  his  sufferinga  Pesan- 
thius,  however,  can  give  him  no  hope  of  relief  until  the  great  day  of 
resurrection. 
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many  mediaeval  churches  have  their  true  progenitors 
in  the  vignettes  on  the  old  Egyptian  papyri,  a 
determination  of  descent  destined  to  be  of  decisive 
import  for  the  history  both  of  doctrine  and  of  art. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  foregoing 
imperfect  summary  of  newly  discovered  Patristic 
Literature  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  and  that 
reference  might  have  been  made  to  many  other  manu- 
scripts which  have  for  various  reasons  been  omitted, 
and  others  have  doubtless  escaped  the  writer *s  notice. 
A  few  may,  however,  be  shortly  alluded  to  here  as  a 
conclusion  to  this  interesting  subject. 

The  manuscript  at  Arezzo,  which  preserved  the 
pilgrimage  of  Silvia,  also  contained  a  portion  of  the 
lost  treatise,  De  Mysteriis  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
and  a  fragment  of  his  Liber  ITymnorum,  a  book 
enumerated  in  Jerome's  catalogue  of  Hilary's  works. 
One  of  these  new  hymns  is  an  alphabetical  one 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Ad  Coeli  clara  non  sum  dignus 
sidera^  &c.,  but  is  not  identical  with  it.  The  Arezzo 
text  commences  with  the  letter  F  {Felix  prophete 
David\  terminating  with  the  letter  T,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  book  being  lost." 

Discoveries  may  be  made  in  collections  near  home, 
as  well  as  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Not  long  ago  the  late 
Professor  Bensley  found  that  a  manuscript  in  the  com- 
munal library  at  Lyons,  in  its  rendering  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras,  gives  a  considerable  passage  hitherto 


•*  Le  Manwicnt  d  Arezzo.  Ecritsinedtts  ae  St.  HUaire.    Par  i?\  Oabrol. 
St.  Hdarivs  tractcUis  De  MyeieriU  et  St.  Silviae  peregrinatio  ad  loca 
SanctOy  qtiae  inedtta  ex  codice  Arretino  deprompsit.    Gamuriui.     Roma 
1887,  in  Vol.  IV  of  Bibliotheca  dell  Academia  Storico  Giuridica. 

S.  Hilarii  Tractates  de  Mysteriis  et  Hymni.     Roma,  18S7. 

VOL.    XVI.  S 
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unknown  in  any  Latin  version.  Dr.  Mommsen  found 
in  the  Phillips  Library  a  list  of  the  works  of  Cyprian, 
and  another  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  being  an  older 
duplicate  of  the  famous  St.  Gall  manuscript. 

In  1836  an  Armenian  version  of  a  commentary  by 
Ephraem  Syrus  upon  the  Pauline  Epistles  was  printed, 
and  this  has  now  been  followed  by  a  new  edition 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation."  Ephraem  died 
in  the  year  373,  and  this  is  therefore  the  earliest 
known  commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  writings.  Its 
chief  value  consists  in  the  guidance  it  affords  as  to 
the  wording  of  the  Greek  version  from  which  the 
Syriac  translation  was  made  upon  which  Ephraem 
dilates,  but  it  also  seems  to  present  to  us  a  difierent 
Syriac  text  to  the  Peshito. 

Zahn,  who  has  written  upon  this  work  of  Ephraem's 
in  the  Theologisches  Literaturblattj  shows  it  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  a  version  divergent  in  some  cases  from 
the  Peshito  as  has  also  been  proved  in  reference  to 
another  Syriac  version  used  by  the  very  early  author 
Aphraates,  and  Zahn  concludes  that  in  these  two 
cases  we  have  to  deal  with  a  pre-Peshito  text. 

It  is  curious  that,  whilst  omitting  Philemon, 
Ephraem  includes  in  his  work  the  spurious  third 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  was  until  only  the 
other  day  imagined  to  be  only  extant  in  Armenian. 
M.  Berger  has,  however,  recently  found  a  Latin 
version  at  Milan.^    The  important  result  of  finding 


•*  Ephraemi  Syri  aliorumqiie  opera  Selecta. 

•■  Vetter,  opposing  Zahn,  contended  that  the  spurious  epistle  was 
originally  produced  in  Syriac,  but  M.  Berger's  discovery  proves  a 
(treek  original.  The  manuscript,  which  is  of  the  tenth  century, 
conies  from  the  Alpine  valley  of  Tessino.     See  A.  Carriere  et  S.  Berger, 
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it  accepted  by  Ephraem  is  that  it  pushes  back  the 
circulation  of  this  Epistle  to  so  much  earlier  a  date 
than  hitherto  supposed.  Mr.  Bernard  points  out 
another  peculiar  fact  in  Ephraem's  commentary,  that 
in  his  quotation  of  Galatians  iv,  26,  he  agrees  with 
Marcion's  version  of  that  epistle,  so  that  this  Syrian 
pre-Peshito  text  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Italic  manuscript. 

In  1887  M.  Bedjan  published  the  Ilistoire  de 
Joseph  par  Saint  Ephrem^  poeme  inedit  en  dix  livres ; 
a  work  almost  entirely  new,  only  the  first  and  eighth 
chapters  having  previously  been  printed  in  Europe  by 
Overbeck,  and  the  second  at  Mossoul.  It  is  apparently 
incomplete  as  it  terminates  not  with  the  death  of 
Joseph,  but  with  Jacob's  arrival  in  Goshen,  and  Titus 
of  Bostra  tells  us  that  Ephraem's  metrical  life  of 
Joseph  was  in  twelve  chants.  The  previously  edited 
chapters  or  chants  had  been  attributed  to  Mar  Balal, 
and  M.  Noldeke  still  thinks  the  work  his,  but  it 
appears  more  probable  that  the  attribution  to 
Ephraem  is  the  correct  one.®^ 

Some  valuable  documents  illustrative  of  the  de- 
velopment of  early  liturgies  before  Charlemagne 
have  been  edited  by  the  Abb6  Duchesne.  The  new 
texts  he  presents  are  chiefly  from  a  St.  Amand  manu- 
script now  in  Paris,  and  some  old  fragments  from 
various  parts  of  Gaul.^ 


Za  Correspondance  apocrypke  de  St.  Paul  et  des  Corinth  tens,  and 
another  manuHcript  at  Laon  printed  by  Uerr  Bratke  in  the  Theolo- 
gische  LUeraturzeitung, 

**  See  Literarisches  CentralbUut    No.  1.     1888. 

•  Origins  du  Culte^  Chretien,  Etude  zur  la  Liturgie  Latine  avant 
Charlemagne. 

£    2 
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A  worthless  legend  giving  a  supernatural  descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  disappearance  of  a  river  near 
CoUassae  is  in  M.  Max  Bonnatt's  Narratio  de  Miracdo 
a  Michaele  Archangelo,  Paris,  1890. 

••In  1891  M.  Usener  published  for  the  first  time 
two  biographies  of  the  monk  Theodosius,  one  by 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Petra,  the  other  by  Sythopolis. 
In  the  Jahrbucher  fur  Protestantische  llieologie  for 
1890,  Herr  P.  Meyer  under  the  title  of  Zwei  bislang 
ungedruckte  Enkomien  auf  der  Evangel  LukcLS,  gives 
some  Gnostic  pieces  obtained  from  a  manuscript  at 
Smyrna,  and  another  in  Paris,  one  of  them,  vepCoSouccl 
TcXcieacrwrTov  ayiov  anoo'Tokov  Aoi/icd,  he  finds  of 
value  as  indicating  the  existence  of  apocryphal  acts 
of  Luke. 

'^  Among  the  first  collection  of  papyri  from  the 
Payoum  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Museum  there  was  a 
portion  of  a  life  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

A  curious  literary  relic  of  early  Christianity  has 
recently  been  found  upon  an  Egyptian  papyrus ;  its 
date  is  the  year  250  of  our  era,  and  it  contains  the 
declaration  of  one,  Aurelius  Diogenes,  son  of  Sata- 
bas,  that  he  has  duly  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
This  date  corresponds  to  that  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Emperor  Decius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  text  is  therefore  a  representative  of 
what  was  termed  a  libellus,  that  is,  a  legal  written 
declaration  that  someone  either  justly  or  otherwise 
supposed  to  be  a  Christian,  had  so  far  renounced  his 
faith  as  to  offer  sacrifice.  Some  of  these  libelli,  how- 
ever, were,  we  know,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  for- 

•*  See  M.  ITsoner.     Der  heili^e  Theodosios,    Leipzig,  1891. 
••  PhUologug  for  1885  ;  pp.  1-29. 
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geries,  that  is,  they  purported  to  set  forth  an  act  ot 
pagan  worship  which  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
engrossed  had  never  committed,  and  often  a  Christian 
obtained  such  a  document  by  bribery,  certifying  that 
he  had  submitted  to  the  Emperor's  command  without 
having  really  done  so,  thus  by  false  witness  escaping 
the  terrible  tortures  of  a  martyr's  death.  Whether 
Diogenes  was  one  of  these  men,  or  whether  he  in  fear 
offered  up  the  sacrifice  as  stated,  we  shall  probably 
never  know ;  but  this  ancient  document,  handed  in 
by  some  Egyptian  to  the  Eoman  inspector,  brings 
home  to  us  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  the  penalty 
which  every  Christian  had  in  those  days  to  pay  for  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  religion  which  was  so  soon 
to  become  the  creed  of  the  Eoman  world." 
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THE  MUMMIES  OF  THE  PEIESTS  OF  AMMON 
DISCOVEEED    AT    THEBES. 

BT  W.   ST.   CHAD  BOSCAWBN. 
[Bead  June  28th,  1893.] 

In  a  land  such  as  Egypt,  whose  history  and  civiliza- 
tion extend  to  so  vast  an  antiquity,  the  monumental 
age  extending  to  some  four  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era — and  then  affording  us  indications 
of  vast  ages  of  development  prior  to  this — there  are 
numerous  problems  which  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
solution.  Indeed,  Egyptian  civilization  seems  to  us 
a  vast  paradox.  The  further  back  we  go  into  anti- 
quity the  purer,  the  higher  its  standard  seems 
to  be,  and  at  last  as  we  stand  as  it  were  upon  the 
threshold  of  her  history,  her  art,  her  civilization,  her 
religion  seems  as  it  were  to  have  sprung  Minerva- 
like  with  full  grown  perfection  crowned  from  the 
womb  of  centuries. 

In  the  pyramid  age  which  constitutes  the  first 
chapter  of  Egypt's  story,  we  are  met  with  a  perfectly 
organised  society,  from  the  Pharaoh  on  his  throne 
to  the  lowest  servant  each  has  his  place  and  his  duties 
assigned  to  him.  In  such  a  social  organization  it  is 
natural  that  the  priest  caste  occupied  a  very  important 
position,  and  indeed  the  high  religious  conceptions 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  pyramid  texts  of  Pepi  I.  of 
the  Sixth  Dynasty,  and  in  the  valuable  Prisse  Papyrus 
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of  the  Maxims  of  Phtali-hotep,  show  most  clearly  that 
these  early  religious  fathers  of  Egypt  were  no  mere 
body  of  magicians  or  sorcerers  akin  to  the  medicine 
men  of  the  ancient  Akkadians,  but  men  of  high 
intellectual  power.  Two  classes  stand  prominently 
at  the  head  of  Egyptian  society  in  these  primitive 
ages — the  scribes  and  the  priests.  The  two  classes 
were  to  a  certain  extent  synonymous — that  is,  all 
priests  were  scribes,  but  all  scribes  were  not  priests. 
Every  man  who  held  any  position  in  Egypt  was  a 
scribe.  Indeed  it  is  very  remarkable  to  note  how 
in  the  primitive  civilizations  of  the  world  in 
Chaldea,  in  Egypt,  and  in  China,  the  ruling  class 
were  scribes. 

In   the  beautiful   panels  of  ^  I]  I)     Ea.  hesai, 

which  rank  as  the  oldest  work  of  Egyptian  art,  we 
find  him  described  as  a  "  scribe,"  a  "  royal  scribe." 
So  also  to  this  period  belong  the  fine  statues  of  the 

priests  Ra-nefer  ^'^^^^I  (No.  17, 18)'  and  of  the  ®  8  J 

her.  heb.  or  "  priest  of  offerings,"  (j^    Atep.  (No.  21), 

and  the  remarkable  statue  of  Ankhskha,  which 
shows  that  circumcision  was  practised  among  the 
priests  of  the  pyramid  age  (No.  21).  Two  most 
important  monuments  of  this  age,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  this  age,  are  the 

false  doors  of  the  tomb  of  jRan  Kau  .  V .  '^'^^    and  his 


^^^/v^A 


wife  Ahety   Qs^^^'    who  was   a  priestess   of  the 

Goddess  Hathir  "^Jj^    (Nos.   23,  28).     Sufficient 
has  been  quoted  then  to  show  that  the  priesthood 

«  The  numbers    throughout   the  paper  are  those    in    the    Gizeh 
catalogue. 
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was  an  organised   institution  in  the  pyramid  age. 
Indeed  the  very  Egyptian  view  of  the  future  state  in 

the  cost  of  the  "  eternal  house,"  ^    pa-tetta, 


I 

and  the  everlasting  offerings  to  the  Ka  U   naturally 

implied  a  priesthood.  One  of  the  earliest  organiza- 
tions was  that  of  the  pyramid  priest,  of  whom  we 
have  many  memorials,  one  of  the  most  interesting 

being  that  of  Teh-m-ankh,  ®  ^^  -V-  who  was  priest 

of  the  pyramids  of  no  less  than  five  of  the  early 
kings,  including  Khufu,  Kephun,  Nunkara,  at  Gizeh, 
Senepu  at  Medum,  of  Sahwra,  Uscrkauf.  In  the 
tomb  at  Dew-el-Gebrai  which  I  visited  this  year 
with  Mr.  Percy  Newbery  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 

Fund  there  is  a  very  fine  tomb  of    /^  1  %^    lau 

or  Tau  the  title  of  ( Q  ^  U ] ^"?- Alt    ^^  "Priest 

of  the  Abode  of  Life,  the  pyramid  of  Pepi  IL  of  the 
Sixth  Dynasty." 

It  is  but  natural  that  these  priests  should 
gradually  organise  themselves  into  schools  or  con- 
fraternities and  the  two  earliest  which  we  encounter 
are  those  of  On-An  |q¥qj  in  the  North  the 
modern  Materiyeh,  and  the  oldest  probably  of  all 
that  of  This  or  Theni  in  Middle  Egypt,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  attributed  to  Menes. 

It  is  not  with  these  early  organisations  that  my 
paper  is  concerned,  but  Egypt  is  ever  fruitful  in 
surprises,  and  in  1891  restored  to  us  a  mass  of 
material,  such  as  is  furnished  by  no  nation  of  anti- 
quity, enabling  us  to  study  with  the  most  minute 
detail  the  history  and  organisation  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  orders  of  priests  in  the  world,  namely, 
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the  powerful  confraternity  of  the  Theban  priesthood 
of  Amen.  We  have  abready  seen  how  ancient  was 
the  priesthood  in  this  ancient  land.  We  shall  now 
see,  as  I  hope  to  show,  that  in  Ancient  Egypt  sacer- 
dotalism reached  its  highest  development.  The 
learning  of  Ancient  Egypt  was  essentially  a  priestly 
learning,  and  the  teaching  of  her  sacred  colleges 
has  had  a  world-wid«  influence.  In  Greek  science, 
in  philosophy,  in  art,  in  later  developments  of  Roman 
paganism,  especially  the  Egypto-Eoman  cults  of 
Isis  and  Serapis,  as  well  in  the  early  heresies  of 
the  Christian  church,  we  see  the  influence  of  the 
learning  of  the  fathers  of  Ancient  Egypt.  The  dis- 
covery which  I  propose  to  describe  in  this  paper 
affords  us  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  organisation 
and  power  of  the  body  which  may  well  be  called  the 
national  church  of  Ancient  Egypt,  from  its  rise  to  its 
zenith  and  period  of  decay. 

In  1881  the  world  of  archaeology  was  startled 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  which 
has  ever  been  made,  exceeding  even  in  importance 
the  supposed  discovery  of  the  body  of  Agamemnon 
in  the  Aqua  of  Mykenae.  In  a  rock  cut  receptacle  or 
cave  at  Der-el-Bahri  near  Thebes  there  were  dis- 
covered the  coffins  and  embalmed  bodies  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  mighty  ones  whose  names  were 
resplendent  on  the  roll  of  Egypt's  history.     Here 

were  restored  to  us  the  actual  forms  of  such  mighty 
rulers  as 

Ea-Sekenen,  of  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty,  who  fell 

in  battle  against  the  Hyksos. 
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Dynasty  XVIII. 

Ames  I.,  the  Deliverer. 

Amenophis  I. ,  the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia 

Thothmes  11. 

Thothmes  lU.,  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Dynasty  XIX. 

Seti  I. 

Rameses  11. ,  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 

Dynasty  XX. 
Barneses  III. 

Dynasty. 
Penetem  II.  |  Penetem  III. 

In  addition  to  these  royal  personages  there  were 
those  of  many  princes,  princesses,  priests,  and 
priestesses  who  were  affiliated  to  the  order.  Many 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  why  these  bodies  were 
removed  from  their  tombs,  and  hidden  in  the  secret 
place  in  which  they  were  found.  The  examination 
of  the  mummies,  especially  the  unrolling  in  the  year 
1886,  affords  an  explanation.  The  inscriptions  found 
upon  the  coffins  and  bandages  record  that  the  bodies 
had  been  taken  from  their  tombs  by  the  present 
kings  of  the  twenty-first  Dynasty,  and  removed  to 
that  of  a  lady  Au-Khebj  in  which  lay  already  the 
body  of  Amenophis  I.  This  resting  place  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  passage  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ells  long  in  the  tombs  of  Amenophis  I.  described  in 
the  Abbot  papyrus  of  the  robbery  of  the  tombs. 
The  reason  for  this  wholesale  removal  was  still 
obscure  until  the  important  discovery  made  in  1891 , 
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just  ten  years  later,  by  M.  Grebant,  Director  of  the 
Museum  at  Gizeh,  of  a  second  hiding  place  contain- 
ing the  mummies  or  coffins  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  members  of  the  "  Confraternity  of  Amen." 
The  second  discovery  was  made  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  first — in  a  carefully  prepared 
and  excavated  chamber,  from  which  the  coffins, 
mummies,  Osiris  and  Ushabli  figures,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  papyri,  were  carefully  removed  to  Gizeh. 
The  mummies  discovered  are  those  of  priests, 
priestesses,  and  other  members  of  the  order  during 
the  important  period  of  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twenty-first  Dynasties,  that  is,  from  B.C.  1400—1000, 
the  golden  age  of  the  confraternity.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Theban  priesthood  as  given  in  the  monuments. 

Although  the  worship  of  Amen  n  ov  \\  ^~^  ®  J\ 

Amen,  or  Amen,  Ea,  "  the  hidden  one,"  had  existed 
from  very  early  times,  it  did  not  assume  very  high 
position  until  the  rise  of  the  Middle  Empire,  anon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
Under  the  Early  Empire  Memphis,  the  sacred  city  of 

Phtah,  had  been  the  chief  capital,  and  Phtah  °  ?  tj 

"  the  father  of  the  gods,"  had  been  the  chief  god. 
In  Thebes  the  chief  divinity  had  been  the  war  god 
Mentu,  but  there  had  been  a  temple  of  Amen  there 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  twelfth  Dynasty.  A  stele 
in  the  Museum  at  Gizeh  records  that  the  temple  was 
in  existence  as  early  as  the  eleventh  Dynasty,  and 
in  the  central  shrine  were  found  inscriptions  of 
Amen-en-hat  I.   of  the  twelfth  Dynasty,   and   also 
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an  inscription  of  a  certain  Amen-hotep,  chief  priest 
in  the  time  of  Barneses  IX.  who  records  that  this 
portion  of  the  temple  was  built  by  Usertesen  L  and 
restored  by  himself. 

The  influx  of  Asiatics  after  the  fall  of  the  twelfth 
Dynasty  drove  the  Native  Pharaohs  up  the  Nile  to 
Thebes,  where  the  court  was  established,  though 
with  a  glory  much  diminished  from  that  of  Memphis. 
During  tliin  period  the  priesthood  of  Ammon  seem 
to  have  allied  themselves  with  the  fallen  Pharaohs, 
and  to  have  strained  isvery  nerve  to  bring  about  the 
war  with  the  Hyksos.  It  was  through  them  that 
the  negociations  as  described  in  the  Sallier  Papyrus 

between  the  Hyksos  ruler  Apepi  11.  fX^BTj  *^^ 

the  legitimate  King  Ea,   Sekenen  r-^-^^J  were 

carried  out  and  the  ultimate  rupture  produced.  It 
was  due  to  them  that  the  war  of  expulsion  began, 
and  it  was  thev  who  gave  to  the  struggle  its  religious 
character. 

Having  once  become  indeed  the  ruling  party 
through  the  Pharaohs  the  influence  of  the  confra- 
ternity rapidly  increased. 

If  it  was  for  Amen  that  Sekenen-Ra  died,  wounded 
in  the  front  of  the  fight — it  was  for  Amen  that 
Aahmes  brought  about  the  final  victory.  What 
had  been  the  opening  cause  of  the  war  we  do  not 
know,  but  its  true  character  rapidly  developed.  It 
soon  became  a  struggle  for  superiority  between  the 
Theban  Amen  and  the  Hyksos  deity  Sutekh,  that  is 
to  say,  a  conflict  between  their  several  priesthoods, 
such  a  struggle  as  we  find  in  the  Bible  between  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah   through   the   Israelite  Kings, 
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and  the  priests  of  Baal  through  the  foreigners 
around — or  the  war  between  Asur  and  Merodach, 
in  the  long  struggle  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

This  priestly  struggle  enables  us  to  understand  the 
long  duration  of  the  war  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  continuous  strain  of  this  war,  which 
called  into  play  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  Theban 
power,  would  not  have  been  possible  with  a  mere 
body  of  feudal  princes,  but  became  easy  when  it 
was  the  effort  of  this  confraternity,  which  died  not, 
and  of  which  the  energy  and  spirit  was  always  the 
same. 

They  had  inspired  the  war  and  must  support  it, 
they  had  caused  to  gather  to  the  Theban  kings 
allies  from  Ethiopia,  and  where  the  worship  of  Amen 
had  been  in  honour  since  the  twelfth  Dynasty,  and 
their  emissaries  brought  the  small  feudal  states  of 
the  North  (Lower  Egypt)  to  the  cause,  so  that  a  nearly 
united  Egypt  rose  to  expel  the  hated  foreigner. 
The  close  union  which  had  been  established  between 
the  kings  and  the  priesthood  during  the  war,  con- 
tinued after  it  was  over  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
either  party.  The  Theban  princes  had  been  the  first 
among  the  feudal  states  of  Egypt  to  bring  about  the 
victory,  it  was  therefore  their  right  to  become  the 
absolute  masters,  the  confraternity  of  Amen  had 
assisted  them  in  this  as  in  the  war,  and  established 
the  united  Egypt  under  the  most  glorious  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  the  confraternity  to  reap  its 
reward.  The  minor  deity  Amen  now  rose  above  the 
former  local  god  Mentu,  and  was  exalted  to  the  head  of 
Ihe  pantheon  under  the  supreme  title  of  "Amen  Ka, 
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king  of  the  god.'*  This  title  indicates  the  haughty 
claims  of  the  priesthood  and  their  pretension  to  rule 
over  or  absorb  the  other  priestly  colleges  such  as  those 
of  On  Memphis  or  This.  The  position  of  Thebes  in  the 
South  was  soon  rendered  almost  central  by  the  con- 
quest of  Nubian  Ethiopia  by  Amenophis  I.,  and  its 
dedication  as  a  gift  to  Amen,  an  event  we  shall  see 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  future  history  of  the 
order.  Gradually  peace  and  order  was  restored  in 
the  now  free  Egypt.  More  important  than  the  civil 
organisation  of  the  New  Empire  was  the  religious, 
the  gradual  recognition  of  the  confraternity  of  Amen 
as  the  national  priesthood. 

On  his  death  Amenophis  I.  was  accorded  divine 
honours  under  the  title  of  "  the  double  heart  of 
Amen,"  and  a  high  functionary  of  the  order  appointed 
priest  of  his  funeral  chapel,  usually,  "the  third 
prophet  of  Amen."     His  mother,  the  powerful  queen 

Aahmes  Nefertari  •--^  ffj  fl  T  ^  (j  "^  the  wife  of 
Aahmes  I.  f^"*^  (H  P  J  **  ^^®  Deliverer,"  and  his  queen 

Aahotep  y'-^-v  also  had  divine  honours  accorded 

to  them,  and  their  mortuary  chapels  attended  by 
regular  priests  of  the  order.  These  high  rewards 
were  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  great  service  they 
had  rendered  to  the  confraternity  of  which  they  were 
members.  On  this  account  it  is  that  their  bodies 
were  preserved  along  with  those  of  the  greater 
Pharaohs  in  the  hiding  place  at  Der-el-Bahri. 

This  association,  not  only  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
but  also  of  the  members  of  their  family,  male  and 
female,  with  the  order  affords  a  solution  at  once  of 
the  cause  of  its  rapid  rise  to  such  immense  power. 
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Under  the  cover  of  the  mysteries  and  initiations  to 
the  order  guarded  with  jealous  care,  they  established 
a  species  of  Free  Masonry,  or  rather  a  system  of 
Jesuitary  which  enabled  them  to  penetrate  and  to 
rule  the  innermost  centres  of  society.  In  the  palace 
the  association  of  the  queen  and  the  harem  with  the 
order  must  have  afforded  them  immense  power,  as  we 
shall  find  also  the  revolt  of  the  harem  under  Amen- 
ophis  in.  and  Amenophis  IV.  was  almost  the  death 
blow  of  the  order.  Not  only  in  the  palace  but 
throughout  Egypt  almost  every  person  of  rank  was 
associated  in  some  way  with  the  confraternity,  there 
being  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  sections  of  the 
order.     Thus   we  find   the  important   civil  official 

Rekhma-ra    ^^^^       who  was   governor  of  Thebes 

al  ^?^  *^^  chief  of  the  council  of  six  ^^  m|  .^^ 
and  acted  as  viceroy  for  Thothmes  III.  during  his 
foreign  wars,  was  a  member  of  the  order.  This  great 
official  administered  at  the  same  time  the  affairs  of 
the  king  and  those  of  the  priesthood.  His  tomb  at 
Thebes  shows  that  the  rich  spoil  and  tributes  of  Asia 
and  Africa  which  the  Pharaoh  was  gathering  by  force 
of  arms,  was  stored  in  the  treasury  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  Amen.  In  fact  the  public  wealth  was 
fused  with  that  of  the  priesthood.  So  also, with  the 
administrative  power,  Rekhmara  as  viceroy  gave  his 
orders  to  the  prophets  and  priests,  regulating  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  secular  matters  in  the  State. 

This  unification  of  the  treasure  of  Amen  and  the 
national  wealth,  and  of  the  priesthood  with  the  affairs 
of  the  State  explains  the  enormous  gifts  which 
Thothmes  III.  and  subsequent  kings  lavished  upon 
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the  Theban  confraternity.  Also  as  M.  Daressy  re- 
marks in  his  valuable  essay  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  material  of  this  paper,  "  the  temples 
decorated  with  their  cartouches,  were  constructed 
not  by  thesis  but  with  their  wealth."  Amen  knew 
their  wishes  better  than  themselves,  and  the  priests  of 
his  order  and  the  priests  who  wrote  the  monarch's 
history  upon  the  temple  walls  proportionated  their 
praise  to  the  gifts  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  their 
body. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  long  lists  of  tributes 
from  Asia  and  Africa  of  the  reign  of  ThothmesIII.,  to 
estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth  which  must 
have  been  poured  into  the  temple  treasury.  To  see 
how  it  was  expended  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
plan  of  Karnak  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  I.  with  that 
of  the  great  national  temple  in  the  time  of  Thothmes 
III.  to  see  how  enormous  the  additions  were. 

These  additions  include  the  great  pylon  No.  V., 
which  gave  access  to  the  sanctuary,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  temple  on 
account  of  its  being  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
towns  in  Syria  and  in  Ethiopia  (Kush)  conquered  by 
the  kiug,  and  which  has  been  so  valuable  in  enabling 
us  to  restore  the  geography  of  the  ancient  East  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  The  central  sanctuary 
also  was  largely  the  work  of  this  monarch,  although 
originally  founded  in  the  time  of  the  twelfth 
Dynasty. 

'This  usurpation,  for  it  can  be  called  by  no  other 
name,  of  the  civil  afiairs  by  the  confraternity — their 
enormous  control  and  exactions  of  the  national 
revenues  could  not  last  for  ever  without  a  rupture, 
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and   this  we  find  arising  soon  after   the   death  of 
Thothmes  III. 

During  his  reign  Thothmes  IV.  seems  to  have  done 
little  for  the  temple  of  Karnak  or  its  priesthood, 
his  principal  work  being,  as  it  is  known,  the 
uncovering  of  the  sphinx  from  sand.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  monarch  who  came  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  order — Amenophis  III.  This 
monarch  next  to  Thothmes  III.  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty.  like  his 
ancestor  he  was  a  mighty  warrior,  especially  in  Asia, 
and  in  addition  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  for 
both  of  which  he  found  an  ample  field  in  Syria, 
extending  his  expeditions  as  far  as  the  Euphrates — 
and  the  land  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  the  land  of 
Mitani.      Here  he   married   a  remarkable    woman 

named  Tii,  called  1^  Hlj^w^J  suten  hemt.  Tit  "  the 

royal  wife   Tii,"  in   the   Egyptian  inscriptions,  and 

ir  ^T  ^  ^  Te-ii    in    the    cuneiform    letters    and 

despatches  from  Tel-el-Amarna.  This  remarkable 
woman  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  royal 
parentage,  though  connected  with  the  royal  house 
of  Mitani.  She  came  to  Egypt  early  in  the  king's 
reign,  bringing  with  her  a  large  retinue  of  servants, 
and  soon  established  herself  at  Thebes,  "as  great 
royal  wife  and  mother,"  and  no  doubt  exercised  a 
most  powerful  influence  over  the  king.  Such  a 
marriage  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances distasteful  to  the  priesthood  of  Amen,  but 
it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  subsequent 
marriages  of  the  king.  He  married  a  daughter  and 
sister  of  Dushratta,  King  of  Mitani,  and  a  daughter 
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and  sister  of  the  Babylonian  king,  Kalimma  Sin,  and 
in  each  case  these  Asiatic  women  brought  with  them 
a  large  retinue  of  foreign  servants,  among  whom  no 
doubt  were  piiests  of  their  own  religions. 

Such  an  influx  of  powerful  Asiatic  female  influence 
»it  the  Egyptian  Court  could  not  but  be  a  source  of 
great  trouble  to  the  confraternity  of  Amen,  who 
had  hitherto  ruled  largely  through  their-  influence  in 
the  harem.  The  early  queens  of  the  eighteenth 
Dynasty  had  been  members  of  the  female  branch  of 
the  order,  and  the  first  break  seems  to  have  been 
when  Thothmes  IV.  married  a  princess  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, who  took  the  Eg}^ptian  name  of  Mut-em-ua 
(Mother  of  the  Boat),  but  their  exclusion  from  the 
harem  seems  to  have  been  almost  complete  when 
Tii  and  the  other  Asiatic  consorts  were  established 
at  Thebes.  The  Asiatic  character  of  the  Court  now 
became  established;  foreigners  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  to  the  exclusion  of  Egyptian,  such  names 
as  Aziru  (Ezer),  Dudu  or  Dod-Maktui  and  others 
being  found,  and  above  all  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  script  was  no  longer  the  Egyptian 
and  the  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  writings,  but  the 
cuneiform  writing  derived  from  Babylon.  In  the 
wonderful  letters  of  the  time  of  Amenophis  III.  and 
IV.  found  at  Tel-el-Amarna,  which  were  removed 
from  Thebes  to  the  new  heretic  city,  we  see  how  com- 
pletely this  Asiatic  influence  had  become  dominant. 

Amenophis  III.  however  seems  to  have  never 
openly  broken  with  the  order.  lie  contributed  to 
the  revenues  of  the  order,  and  added  several  halls  to 
the  great  Theban  temple.  It  was  this  monarch  also 
who  built  the  temple  of  Mut  near  the  sacred  lake  of 
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Thebes,  with  its  avenue  of  seated  figures  of  the  lion- 
headed  huntress  goddess,  Sekhet.  On  the  death  of 
the  king,  however,  a  complete  change  takes  place. 
Although  her  name  appears  with  that  of  her  husband 
on  the  Theban  monuments,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  was  no  worshipper  of  the  king  of  the  gods  Amen 
Ra,  or  a  lover  of  his  sacred  confraternity,  and  as 
soon  as  the  great  king  was  dead  and  her  youthful 
son  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  mask  of  conformity 
was  thrown  on  one  side  and  the  heretic  Asiatic  creed 

of  the  worship  Aten  U  '^  or  "  Solar  disk,"  pro- 
claimed as  the  true  creed.  This  new  creed,  pro- 
claimed early  in  the  new  king's  reign,  soon  became 
aggressive,  for  the  name  of  Amen  was  erased  frona 
the  monuments  at  Thebes  and  other  places,  the 
king  having  issued  an  order  to  obliterate  the  name  of 
Amen  and  Mut  from  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors, 
and  showed  an  open  repudiation  of  the  national 
creed    himself  by  removing    his    birth    names    of 

r  J^  t  w  I  ^^  J     Nefu    Khepeur    Ra-uaen-Ra    ^- 

r^^^  —TL^  1  ?  f  J  Amen-hetep'ne^er'hehuast^  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  latter  the  title  of    [\  j^  ^®  '---^J 

Khu-en-Aten^  that  is, "  Glory  of  the  Solar  disk."  The 
rebellion  at  last  broke  out,  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  the  Court  and  tbe  priesthood  to  exist  side 
by  side.  The  energy  of  the  queen-mother  Tii  seems 
now  to  have  been  called  into  play,  for  under  her 
direction  it  was  determined  to  found  a  new  royal 
city  dedicated  to  the  new  creed  where  the  king  and 
Court  could  live.  The  site  chosen  was  the  great 
plain  now  known  as  Tel-el- Amarna,  on  the  east  bank 
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of  the  Nile  about  half-way  between  Thebes  aad 
Memphis.  My  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  enables  me  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  most  remarkable  city.  The  site  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  Egypt.  A  large  plain  about 
thirteen  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  about 
six  miles  broad,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Nile 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Arabian  hills,  forms  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre.  The  plain  is  perfectly  level,  and  suit- 
able for  the  movement  of  troops.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  plain  close  to  the  Nile  is  the  site  of 
the  city,  the  ruins  of  which  have  recently  been 
explored  by  Professor  Petrie.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  palace  town,  consisting  of  the  royal  palace, 
the  temple  of  the  Solar  Disk,  and  the  houses  of  the 
chief  officials.  As  we  know  from  the  inscriptions 
on  the  numerous  rock  cut  stelsB  set  up  by  Khu-en- 
Aten,  the  work  was  completed  in  eight  years.  It 
was  a  great  undertaking,  such  as  only  an  autocrat 
such  as  the  queen-mother  could  have  carried  out. 

Workmen  were  summoned  from  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
sculptors  were  busy  making  statues  of  the  king  and 
his  girl  wife.  It  must  have  been  a  curious  life  this  of 
the  boy  king,  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  his  wife, 
possibly,  as  some  think,  his  half-sister,  who  bore  the 

beautiful  name  of  Q^IIllMWJ  ^'•^"*" 
Neferu  Aten  Neferiti^  "  Beauty  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Solar  disk,  Neferiti."  There  are  many  portraits  of 
both  king  and  queen  in  the  tombs  at  Tel-el-Amarna, 
and  many  portrait  statues  of  them  were  found  in  the 
excavations.  Both  are  of  a  most  distinctly  foreign 
non-Egyptian  type  of  face,  and  the  foreign  character 
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of  Khuenaten  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
death  mask  of  his  face  which  was  discovered  in  his 
tomb  in  the  hills  behind  Tel-el- Amarna,  now  in  the 
museum  at  Gizeh.  Here  the  court  and  king  lived  a 
life  to  themselves,  but  the  queen-mother  still  resided 
in  Thebes,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  party  and  a 
strong  body  of  police  she  managed  to  keep  order 
during  the  short  reign  of  her  son  of  about  fourteen 
years.  On  his  death,  which  was  probably  not  long 
before  or  after  that  of  the  queen,  the  heretic  line 
soon  ceased.  As  there  was  no  male  heir  the  king's 
sons-in-law  succeeded  for  a  time,  but  their  reigns 
were  short,  and  with  the  accession  of  Hor-em-heb 
the  line  once  more  returned  to  the  priestly  line  of 
Amen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the  new  king  was 
devoted  to  restoring  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in 
Thebes,  and  to  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan  and  negro 
tribes,  who  seem  to  have  revolted  during  the  period 
of  the  heresy. 

The  order  of  Amen  once  more  was  supreme,  and 
during  the  next  two  dynasties,  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth,  especially  the  latter,  the  temple  and  the 
confraternity  were  lavishly  endowed  with  wealth 
from  the  spoils  of  mighty  wars  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
This  devotion  is  shown  by  the  proud  titles  of  Meri 
Amen,  Meri  en  Amen,  "  Beloved  of  Amen,"  so  often 
claimed  by  members  of  these  dynasties. 

The  additions  to  the  great  temple  at  Karnak  during 
this  period  were  numerous,  the  principal  building  being 
the  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnak,  built  by  Eameses  11.  We 
are  not  now  concerned  with  Egyptian  history  proper 
only  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  history  of  the  order. 
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The  Eamesides  were  all  lavish  supporters  of  the  order. 
Still,  however,  the  power  of  the  confraternity  was 
somewhat  of  a  more  limited  nature  than  it  had  been 
under  the  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty. 
During  that  period  they  had  succeeded  in  consolida- 
ting the  feudal  states  of  Egypt,  and  in  centralising 
the  civil  government  in  Thebes,  of  which  they  had 
had  to  a  large  extent  the  carrying  out.  During  their 
return  to  power  they  succeeded  in  centralising  the 
religious  control  of  Egypt  in  the  temple  of  Amen  and 
its  confraternity.  The  order  had  its  chief  in  the  first 
prophet  of  Amen  ;  but  the  king  also  was  the  head  as 
the  living  representative  of  Amen  on  earth.  But  a 
further  advance  is  now  made  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  cliief  of  the  order,  as  chief  of  the  priestly  colleges 
of  Egypt,  and  to  absorb  them  the  better  the  third 
prophet  of  Amen  became  the  head  of  the  priesthood 
of  On  or  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  of 
Egypt — the  college  of  Theni  or  This  had  already 
been  absorbed.  Thus  these  more  ancient  colleges  of 
old  and  renovated  fame  were  not  abolished,  but 
absorbed  into  the  newer  but  more  wealthy  and 
powerful  order.  Thus  we  see  that  when  Sheshonk 
in  B.C.  966  founded  his  dynasty  at  Bubastes,  the 
chief  priestesses  of  Amen  and  Maut  were  also  attached 
to  AshroUj  one  of  the  most  holy  shrines  of  the 
Bubastic  nome.  In  the  same  way  priests  had  become 
the  priests  of  the  god  Anhur  of  the  college  of  This. 
Thus  we  see  that  by  this  absorption  of  the  particular 
mystic  and  theological  ideas  of  the  schools  of 
Heliopolis  and  This  the  order  had  done  much  to 
complicate  the  former  simple  creed  of  the  time  of 
the   eighteenth   Dynasty.      We  may   illustrate   this 
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policy  of  absorption  by  the  titles  upon  two  of  the 
coffins  in  the  collection,  both  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  twenty-first  Dynasty. 

The  first  pair  of  coffins,  those  of  Padu-amen  and 
his  wife  Mizshasebkt  (Nos.  1160-1161)  both  illustrate 
this  by  the  titles. 

Padu-amen  has  the  titles  of  1.  Divine  father  of 
the  gods ;  2.  Master  of  the  secrets,  or  initiate  of  the 
most  profound  mysteries  which  are  in  Heaven,  earth, 
and  the  under-world;  3.  Master  of  the  secrets  of 
Amen  (father)  Mut  (mother)  and  Khonsu  (the  child) ; 
4.  Opener  of  the  gates  of  Heaven  in  Thebes  (Kamak) ; 
4.  Minister-in-chief  of  him  whose  name  is  hidden 
(Amen) ;  5.  Grand  seer  of  Ra  an  Tum  in  Thebes ; 

6.  Attendant  of  the  funeral  chapel  of  Amenophis  I. ; 

7.  Prophet  of  Amen;  8.  Good  singer  in  the  knowledge 
of  Amen,  son  of  the  singers  of  Thebes  ;  10.  Adminis- 
trator of  justice  in  Thebes. 

The  wife's  titles  show  a  corresponding  high  rank 
in  the  order.  She  was  1.  Female  singer  of  Amen  Ea, 
king  of  the  gods ;  2.  Grand  singer  for  Mut,  with  the 
band  in  Ashru  ;  3.  Beloved  one  of  Hathor  in  Thebes ; 
4.  Chief  songstress  in  the  day  of  birth  ...  in  the 
retreat  of  the  women ;  5.  Accoucheuse  of  Khonsu  in 
Thebes.  These  titles  show  how  high  was  the  power 
invested  in  the  heads  of  the  confraternity,  and  the  titles 
of  the  female  show  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
order,  approaching  in  some  degree  the  character  of 
the  Greek  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

The  name  of  Amen,  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
signified  the  "hidden,"  and  naturally  attached  a 
more  or  less  mysterious  character  to  his  worship, 
which  increased  as  the  system  became  more  philo- 
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sophical  in  character  by  the  absorption  of  the 
teachings  of  other  schools.  It  was  now  above  all 
a  cult  of  mysteries,  expressing  by  its  symbolism  the 
production  of  life  in  nature,  the  knowledge  of  these 
symbols  being  reserved  for  the  initiates.  These 
initiates  were  grouped  in  certain  grades,  only  a  few 
being  admitted  to  the  highest  degree,  which  was 
entitled  "  the  master  of  the  Secrets  of  Heaven,  the 
Earth  and  the  other  world."  It  was  the  symbolism  of 
the  order  which  was  expressed  in  the  temple  of  Amen, 
and  it  was  by  the  possession  of  the  various  degrees 
and  their  signs  that  the  initiates  penetrated  more 
or  less  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  access 
to  the  first  hall  was  easy,  requiring  only  an  expression 
of  desire  to  join  the  order.  In  the  second  hall,  that  of 
usekht  ^?  **  the  collar,"  the  bearers  of  offerings  were 
allowed  to  penetrate,  but  they  had  to  hold  them  at  a 
distance  while  they  repeated  the  formula  of  consecra- 
tion. From  this  chamber  access  was  given  by  great 
brazen  doors  into  the  great  chamber  whose  ceilings 
were  covered  with  "  electrum  bright  as  heaven,"  and 
which  flashed  the  light  of  the  lamps  and  torches  of  the 
worshippers.  To  this  chamber  were  admitted  those 
who  possessed  the  degree  of  "  openers  of  the  doors  of 
heaven  of  Karnak."  Finally  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  priesthood  were  alone  admitted  into  the  sanc- 
tuary where  they  saw  the  god  face  to  face. 

By  means  of  these  degrees  of  initiation  the  priests 
had  formed  the  confraternity  into  a  species  of  free 
masonry,  with  a  strong  political  power  as  well  as 
religious,  and  which  in  the  days  of  the  rise  of  the 
order,  especially  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty, 
had  been  of  immense  power.   Another  source  of  great 
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power  to  the  order  was  in  the  "  lay  "  branch,  composed 
of  those  who  were  not  priests,  but  yet  desired  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  order  and  enjoy  its  privileges.  These 
associates  bore  the  titles  of  *'  divine  fathers,"  or  that 
of  aft, "  priests  of  the  sprinkling,"  who  were  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies,  but  not  members  of  the 
true  priesthood. 

In  the  same  manner  the  confraternity  gained 
further  influence  through  the  female  branch  of  the 
order.  The  title  oiKemat  en  Amen, "  singer  of  Amen," 
was  applied  to  female  associates  of  the  order,  giving  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies, 
but  not  necessarily  impljring  a  dedication  as  priestess. 

The  members  of  the  religious  choirs  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  order  bore  the  title  of  hosit  The 
chiefs  of  the  female  order  bore  the  titles  of  "prophet- 
esses," and  were  of  the  order  of  Khenrit  or  Nurns,  the 
head  of  which  was  the  first  prophetess  of  Maut.  The 
Khenrits,  in  distinction  from  the  "singers  of  Amen," 
formed  an  order  of  a  nefarious  kind,  but  whose  actual 
duties  we  do  not  know,  but  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  "  harem  of  Amen,"  we  may  see  in  them  a 
body  of  hierata  similar  to  those  of  certain  Asiatic 
cults. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  this  remarkable 
order,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  attained 
to  such  a  degree  of  power,  embracing  all  branches  of 
Egyptian  society,  and  forming  a  species  of  order  of 
ancient  Jesuits  in  Egypt.  As  long  as  Thebes  re- 
mained the  religious  head  and  civil  capital  of 
Egypt,  the  power  of  the  order  was  supreme ;  but 
the  progress  of  events  gradually  effected  a  change. 
Political  troubles  towards  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
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Dynasty  caused  the  Kamesides  to  hold  their  court 
largely  in  Tanis — the  chief  city  of  Northern  Egypt, 
away  from  the  direct  supervision  of  the  priests 
of  Amen,  and  the  crisis  was  reached  when  they 
finally  abandoned  Thebes,  and  made  Tanis  their 
capital.  The  result  was  an  open  rupture.  The 
priests  of  Amen,  under  Her  Hor,  declared  them- 
selves kings,  and  there  were  two  capitals  and  two 
courts  in  the  land.  Such  a  state  of  affaii-s  could  not 
last  long.  These  monarchs  we  find  boldly  assuming 
the  title  of  first  prophets  of  Amen  and  Kings  of 
Egypt,  thus : 


M(TOll^C^°-^l 


Suton  net  Netu  hen  lieiep  en  Amen,  Se  Ra  Her-Heru  se 
Amen,  "  King  of  the  North  and  South,  first  prophet 
of  Amen,  Son  of  the  Son,  ^er-heru."  The  two 
dynasties  existed  side  by  side  for  a  time,  but  the 
Tanic  was  first  overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  Lower 
Egypt  by  a  powerful  body  of  foreigners  from  Western 
Asia,  who  established  a  new  dynasty  at  Bubastes. 
Who  these  foreigners  were  we  do  not  for  certain 
know.  Some  authorities  regard  them  as  Babylonians, 
others  as  Elamites,  and  others  as  Syrians.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  they  were  foreigners,  such  names  as 
Sheshonq,  Shishak,  and  Osorkon  being  certainly  not 
of  Egyptian  origin.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary 
Nemesis  as  it  were  upon  this  order  that  as  the  rise  of 
the  order  had  been  due  to  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Asiatic  Hyksos, 
so  the  fall  of  the  order  was  caused  by  an  invasion  of 
the  same  regions  by  a  people  related  to  the  Hyksos. 
This  was  a  most  serious  crisis,  and  had  to  be  met 
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with  very  subtle  weapons,  and  it  is  evident  from 
their  subsequent  action  that  they  found  themselves 
the  weaker  side.  The  priests  opened  the  ranks  of 
the  order  to  the  foreigners,  for  we  find  the  names 
of  Pa-khali  and  Khanofer-anen  or  Kha  nofer-Amen 
among  the  coffins  recovered,  who  bears  the  titles 
(1150)  of  divine  father,  honorary  prophet  of  Amen, 
opener  of  the  ports  of  Heaven  in  Karnak,  and  others, 
showing  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  order.  The  degree  of  first  prophet  of  Amen  was 
conferred  upon  the  son  of  Sheshonk.  But  the  kings 
of  the  new  Dynasty  did  not  intend  to  allow  this 
division  of  the  empire  to  exist,  and  the  policy  of 
conciliation  soon  became  ineffectual.  It  is  possible 
there  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  action  a  certain 
motive  of  revenge  for  the  treatment  of  Asiatics  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  they  soon  advanced 
against  the  southern  capital.  The  order,  seeing  all 
was  lost,  preferred  fight  to  open  defeat,  and  so  the 
confraternity  removed  to  Napata  (Gebel  Barkal),  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Amen  in  Ethiopia,  beyond 
the  second  cataract.  Thus  Ethiopia,  dedicated  a 
long  time  ago  by  Amenophis  I.,  became  for  a  time 
the  resting-place  of  the  order.  For  a  time  under  the 
twenty-fifth  Dynasty  of  Sabaco  and  his  successors 
the  order  revived,  but  only  to  succumb  to  the 
Assyrian.  But  one  sacred  duty  remained  ere  they 
left  the  city  beloved  by  Amen.  In  the  tombs  around 
lay  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  members  of  the 
order,  upon  which  possibly  the  Asiatics  might  wreak 
their  vengeance.  These  must  be  placed  in  safety. 
The  flight  took  place  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Penetem  III.,  as  his  body  is  not  found  in  the  hiding- 
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places,  but  those  of  kings  and  queens  of  this  dynasty 
are  found  there,  hidden  to  escape  desecration.  Of 
these,  as  distinct  from  royal  mummies,  we  have — 

Coffin  of  Neshi-ta-nebasher,  daughter  of  Nesi- 
Khonsu,  and  priestess  of  Amen. 

CoflSn  of  Queen  Maat-Ka-Ea,  and  her  infant 
daughter,  Mut-em-hat. 

Coffin  of  Nisi-Khonsu. 

Coffin  of  Mashortha,  ^^  ^  '^  1 1 Q  high  priest 

of  Amen  and  son  of  Penetem  11. 
Mummy  of  Penetem  II. 
Coffin  of  Penetem  III. 

There  are  many  others  in  this  important  assembly 
of  the  mighty  dead  of  the  confraternity  which  for 
centuries  had  formed  the  national  church  of  Egypt, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  here. 

My  object  in  this  paper  has  been  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  this  important  discovery,  and  of  the  history 
and  composition  of  this  powerful  confraternity.  I  must 
also  ask  indulgence  for  my  paper,  as  I  can  make  no 
claim  to  be  an  Egyptologist,  and  am  indebted  for 
most  of  the  material  of  this  paper  to  the  labours  of 
others  more  learned  than  myself  in  the  great  field  of 
Egyptology.  Especially  I  must  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  M.  Daressy,  the  able 
assistant  of  Dr.  Brugsch  Bey  in  the  museum  of 
Gizeh. 
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